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IN MEMORIAM 


Hon. H. G. Wilson, Commissioner of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Manitoba, Canada, was found dead in an automobile on a 
country road outside of Winnipeg at 12.30 o’clock Saturday afternoon, 
January 17, 1925. 

He had been commissioner since 1913. His information on the 
subject of workmen’s compensation, to which he had given deep 


study, was considered exceptional. 
VI 
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Recommendations of the Secretary of Labor as to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 


N HIS annual report to Congress, the Secretary of Labor makes 
the following recommendations as to the work and duties of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: ! 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics should be recognized as the fact-finding agency 
of the Gorernment for Government bodies having to do with wage questions and 
should have equipment sufficient to meet allsuch demands. Therefore, I strongly 
recommend that financial provisions be made to enable the department to— 

1. Reorganize and expand its general wage work. 

With the expansion and rapid variation in types of industries it has been 
impossible to keep pace with the demands for information along wage lines. 
New industries like the automobile, for instance, have sprung into existence and 
suddenly become a predominant influence in ereating new wage levels. Ham- 
pered by its reduction in appropriation and employees the department was 
unable until very recently to make even a tentative survey of wages in the 
automobile industry. H:ven in the subjects covered, the number of establish- 
ments taken is becoming too small to serve as @ proper sample, considering the 
enormous expansion of the industries themselves. For example, the wages and 
labor conditions survey of the bituminous coal industry has placed in the posses- 
sion of this department practically all the information that could reasonably be 
asked for and all the information that was secured by the Coal Commission at 
a tremendous expense. The only objection to accepting these figures on the part 
of Congress was that the sample was too small, so rather than permit us to 
enlarge our sample at the cost of possibly $20,000 a commission costing we'll 
vn a million was appointed to duplicate, in large measure, the work already 

one. 

With the volume of industry along almost every line expanding in proportion 
in many instances far beyond the growth of population, the department has been 
compelled to curtail the sample from which it makes its wage investigations and 
deductions. At this rate, of course, eventually the samples will become so small 
that the information will become of decreasing value. 3 

To reduce the bureau personnel from 144 in 1919 to 115 for the fiseal year 
1925, or a reduction of 29, renders compulsory a radical shrinkage in the work 
in an era of unprecedented industrial expansion. I have declined and shall 
decline to let up on the quality of the work done, and, of course, the only other 
recourse is to limit the scope of the work. I strongly urge that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics be put in a position to restore its wage work to that relative pro- 
portion of an industry taken to the present size of the industry which was the 
former practice. 

This year the department has for the first time undertaken to collect wages 
in metalliferous mining, which will necessarily further tax its ability.to keep 
properly abreast of its wage work. . At least 15 more employees should be avail- 
able for this wage work. As one means of meeting this difficulty, in a few in- 
stences wages were taken in certain industries only once in three years, in many 
others once in two years; and while this practice was not formerly so objection- 
able, yet in the present period of rapid changes in wage rates the principal 
industries should be taken annually. 





1 United States. Department of Labor. Annual report of the Secretary of Labor for fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924. Washington, 1924, pp. 151-156. Other recommendations of the Secretary were contained 
in the MonTHLY LABOR REVIEW for January, 1925, pp. 15 and 16, 
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2.. The demand for an expansion in the cost-of-living work should be met. 

At present the cost-of-living studies made by the department cover but 32 
cities and these the larger ones. It is desired to expand this work so as to cover 
more territory and smaller towns. I believe the quarterly investigation could 
now be discontinued and the semiannual studies restored, but even this would 
not permit me to add the number of localities demanded by chambers of com- 
merece, by specific industries, and by a sudden shifting and localization of 
industrial groups. 

Perhaps the most serious side of this curtailment of work was the demand of 
the railroad workers for a cost-of-living survey of railroad centers, whether such 
centers were large cities or small ones. And here again is a case in point. The 
Railroad Labor Board needed cost-of-living information at railroad centers for 
the purpose of adjusting wage rates. The department was unable to furnish 
the information at the points desired. A proposal to take cost of living by the 
Railroad Labor Board is strongly urged by that board and is still pending. Now, 
for the Railroad Labor Board to undertake a cost-of-living survey for its own 
purposes, for the Coal Commission to make cost-of-living surveys for its own 
purposes in coal districts, as was done, and which to have any comparative value 
would have to be linked up with the work now being done by the Department 
of Labor, is neither economical nor can the results ever be made satisfactory. 

At least 20 more people should be available for cost-of-living surveys at the 
semiannual occasions of making such surveys. Employees equipped to do this 
work must be also equipped to do other work, as the department can not afford 
to have a very great number of employees who are available for only one line 
of work. 

3. The industrial-accident-prevention work, which was the subject of the 
meeting I called early in December, 1923, should be vigorously followed up. 
I have been able to do very little in connection with it up to the present 
time, owing to lack of funds. State contacts have been made in a number of 
instances, but owing to the fact that I have but one man to handle this entire 
problem the progress is entirely unsatisfactory. The fact that the industrial 
accidents causing a loss of wages for one day or more in 1923 were practically 
two and a half million, of which 23,000 were fatal, should be sufficient emphasis 
upon the importance of this work, and the department should be put ina position 
to employ several experts to place the machinery of accident prevention in 
operation as rapidly as possible. 

In order that a definite forward step may be taken in this work, I recommend 
that a division of labor safety be created in the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
that funds be provided for its maintenance and development. Such a division 
would bring into uniformity State legislation along accident-prevention lines and 
uniformity in the gathering and compilation of accident statistics, so that the 
Secretary of Labor will eventually be able to bring these together on a national 
scale and show the actual number of accidents, and be able to compute accident 
rates in all the principal industries. 

Bulletins, statistics of industrial accidents in the United States, were prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor in 1908 and by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, in 1914. The introduction states: 

‘* At the present time there are no entirely complete and trustworthy industrial 
accident statistics for even a single important industry in the United States. 
The most reliable data are for the iron and steel industry, mining, and the rail- 
ways.” 

In 1923 a similar bulletin was prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Excerpts from the introduction will be of interest in this connection. It states: 

‘“‘In some States the compensation law consolidated the factory inspection 
with the administration of compensation in an industrial commission. In others 
the two funetions were kept independent. It is impossible to administer a 
compensation law without securing large amounts of statistical information. 
Consequently the reports required from industrialists were expanded to include 
the items needed for compensation purposes, but as the commissioners in prac- 
tically every State were soon engulfed in the multiplied details of compensation 
administration, and the problems of accident prevention were considered as 
belonging to factory inspection, not much has been done in the statistical study 
of accident prevention. 

‘There are five things which must be known regarding groups of accidents if 
their study is to be of the greatest service in accident prevention. These are 
(1) the number of accidents occurring, (2) the industries in which they occur, (3) 
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the causes of accidents, (4) the amount of exposure to hazard, (5) the severity 
of the accidents. 

“The difficulty is that the States do not limit what shall be regarded as an 
accident in the same way. Some exclude those causing disability of one day or 
less, some those causing disability of two days or less, and some those causing 
disability of two weeks and less. This lack of uniformity regarding what shall 
be recorded greatly impairs the value of the record as an index of the precise 
conditions. It is not a matter of great concern to one attempting to formulate 
national statistics from these State records as to just what the definition shall be, 
but itis of great importance that it shall be universally adopted. 

“It is evident that the gross total of accidents occurring in a State with varied 
industries leads nowhere. It is only when the matter is traced back to the 
industrial conditions under which the accidents occur that a beginning is made 
toward a knowledge of the proper remedial measures and their application. 
When, however, accidents in the various industries are separated, some hint is 
offered regarding the points where accident-prevention effort is needed. 

“While an industrial classification gives some indication as to where efforts 
for prevention may be usefully applied, it does not in the least help in determining 
what the effort shall be. To gain some notion of what to do in the premises a 
classification by accident causes is needed. The number of States which have 
made some efforts at cause classification is evidence that there is some apprecia- 
tion of its importance.” 

4. I strongly recommend a comprehensive study of the apprenticeship systems 
and the present apprenticeship situation from a thoroughly impartial point of 
view in all the principal industries. Perhaps upon no single subject, with the 
exceptions of wages and cost of living, has the department been more importuned 
for definite and up-to-date information than upon this subject of apprenticeship. 
The only reports issued on the subject are the eighth annual, published in 1892, 
and the twenty-fifth annual, issued in 1910, on “ Industrial education.” 

The original estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 1926, as submitted, 
contemplate a thorough but quick survey of the apprenticeship problem. I 
emphasize the ‘‘quick”’ because the results should be made available at once in 
the interest of our industrial education system. 

5. Under the present administration the department has made pioneer investi- 
gations into the productivity of labor along several lines. There is now ready 
for publication a bulletin relative to productivity of labor in the building trades. 
While £ had intended to carry these studies into various industries, it has been 
necessary to definitely and finally abandon for the present the whole project 
from lack of funds and shortage of men equipped to handle these difficuit and 
beneient statistical surveys. consider the abandonment of this work a definite 
Oss. 

In addition to the above recommendations, I would recommend that the strike- 
reporting work be strengthened and enlarged with a view to not only keeping 
track of strikes from the sources now used but that comprehensive reports should 
be made on important strikes. To a certain extent this was the former policy 
of the department, but it has been abandoned because of lack of personnel 
equipped to do the work and lack of funds. 

I recommend that the gathering of retail prices of food should be extended 
to more and smaller cities to enable me to definitely answer the question so 
frequently asked as to whether or not it costs more to live in a small city than 
in a large one. 


0 +0 oe 
Employee Participation in Industrial Management 
New York 
N 1919 the Russell Sage Foundation began a series of studies of 
| plans for employee representation in management. The first of 


these,! dealing with the plan adopted in the Dutchess Bleachery 
at Wappingers Falls, N. Y., has recently been published. 





1 Russell Sage Foundation. Sharing management with the workers, by Ben M. Selekman. New 
York, 1924. xiv, 141 pp. 
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This plan was initiated in 1918 to meet certain problems of man- 
agement which had become serious. The plant had changed hands 
in 1909, and the new management took over a business which had for 
nearly a century been carried on with little regard for the operatives 
except as instruments of production. There were few other indus- 
tries in the village to which a worker could turn for employment if 
dissatisfied, and the operatives were not organized, so that there was 
little to prevent the employers from being arbitrary if they felt so 
inclined. The new management preferred a different attitude. Its 
first effort was to reorganize the plant from a business standpoint, but 
meanwhile a policy of consideration and friendliness was adopted, and 
by 1918 it formulated and laid before the workers the so-called 
“partnership plan.’”’ Under this the workers share in the conduct of 
the business through three boards. 

(1) The board of operatives: This board consists entirely of representatives 
of the employees elected by them through a secret ballot. It is responsible for 
conditions in the company houses, supervises a recreational and educational pro- 
gram conducted not only for employees but for the whole village, and presents to 
the management any grievances which individuals or groups of workers in the 
bleachery may have.’ (2) The board of management: This is a joint body 
equally representative of employees and stockholders. It decides on all impor- 
tant questions relating to the conduct of the bleachery, such as rates of wages and 
hours of work. (3) The board of directors, which is elected by the stockholders, 
consists of representatives of the operatives, the community, and the stockholders. 
It formulates the financial policies of the company. 


This plan differs from many others in the degree of real power given 


to the operatives. The management nowhere keeps a controlling vote 
for itself. The board of management, for instance, which controls 


working conditions, consists of six representatives of the stockholders 
and the management, and six representatives elected by the board of 
operatives from its own membership. In case of a deadlock, the 
board of management is empowered to — a thirteenth member, 


who easts the deciding vote. It would be possible for the board of 
directors, elected by the stockholders, tu abrogate the whole plan, but 
short of this there is no more check upon the workers than upon the 
management. 

In addition to employee representation, the plan includes two 
important features. Regarding the employees as partners, it pro- 
ais that they shall share in the net profits of the business, and, fur- 
ther, that they shall be kept informed about the affairs, financial and 
otherwise, of the company. ‘To secure the first end, the net profits 
are to be divided equally between stockholders and operatives. As to 
the second, the board of operatives is given copies of the audited 
monthly statements of the company, which any employee may see 
upon request. In addition, the manager from time to time calls a 
mass iueeting at which he makes a statement as to the financial posi- 
tion and prospects of the business. As a further means of keeping all 
parties informed, the three boards regularly interchange the minutes 
of their meetings. 

It is pointed out that at its introduction the plan was faced by 
some serious obstacles. In the first place, the work of the plant 1s 
largely unskilled, or at best, semiskilled, so that there is little to 
develop initiative and responsibility among the workers. The level 
of wages in the industry as a whole is low, and chances of promotion 
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are few, so that there is little to hold ambitious and capable opera- 
tives. Women form a considerable portion of the force, Salas 30 per 
cent of the total during the first five months of 1920. “Feminism has 
not yet reached Wappingers Falls, and most of the women are inter- 
ested in making homes rather than careers, even if careers were open 
to them in the bleachery.”” Also, many of the operatives are foreign 
bern, with a limited knowledge of English. “ eencnir when the 
partnership plan was introduced they had the traditional attitude of 
the mnibsiel, foreign-born worker who has been exploited to such an 
extent by American mdustry that they are in general suspicious of 
anything an employer offers them.” Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, the plan has achieved some notable results. 


The board of operatives, consisting of elected representatives of the workers, 
has performed an almost herculean task in the company houses. Assuming the 
management of these when they were dilapidated and unsanitary, it has built 
new foundations, put on new roofs, installed water and sewer conunecticns, 
painted almost all of the buildings until the village has assumed a new aspect. 
Similarly, the board inaugurated an educational and recreational program for 
the leisure time of the people of the village. 

As managers, the representatives of the operatives have displayed good 
business judgment. Not only have they utilized the machinery of the partner- 
ship plan to present and adjust grievances, but they have cooperated in the 
constructive tasks of running a factory. They have suggested such methods 
of increasing efficieney as time clocks, foremen’s conferences, and mass meetings. 
Together with representatives of the stockhoiders, they elected the present 
manager and superintendent. The whole tenor of their participation has been 
not “How much can we get out of the bleachery for ourselves?’’ but ‘ What can 
we do to make this a successful and efficient business enterprise for everyone 
concerned?” 

The partnership plan has revolutionized the attitude of the operatives toward 
produetion. All the foremen have perceived a new alertness on this subject 
among the men. To cut down waste, to make certain that no goods were 
spoiled in the process of bleaching, to finish the greatest number of yards, meant 
an increase in profits and a larger net income to each operative. Here was an 
incentive, direet and personal, such as only proprietors of a business have here- 
tofore experienced. 


The effect of this incentive is seen in the fact that while in 1920 
and 1921 other establishments in the same line of work were often 
idle, this particular plant ‘‘did not suffer unduly because of the 
business depression.’”’? On the contrary, the company earned com- 
paratively high dividends in these years. Operatives feel that this 
was due to their partnership spirit, and “the partnership finish in 
bleaching.’ 

From the standpoint of the operatives, the results were equally 
marked. The efficiency of the general conduct of the business had 
been improved, but the workers, being able to present their own 
views through their own representatives, had made some gains 
they valued as much as the general business improvement. At the 
time of the study the plan had been in operation only three years, 
but the results were marked. 

To the employees * * * the partnership plan has meant, in brief, an 
opportunity to have their grievances adjusted; partial relief for themselves and 
their dependents from the risks of sickness, unemployment, and death; the benefit 
of a week’s vacation with pay; a share in the management of the bleachery; an 
equal division of the profits with the stockholders, an opportunity for the devel- 
opment and recognition of leadership; and perhaps as important as their greater 
financial security, the release of their enthusiasm, initiative, and interest in an 


effort to make the business in which they are engaged as successful and efficient 
as possible. 
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Pennsylvania 


A REPORT of the accomplishments of the cooperative welfare 

association of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co.? during 1924 
is given in Service Talks, January 2, 1925, published by the company. 
This association is managed by a cooperative council representing 
the employees and the management and has a membership of 10,392, 
or 100 per cent of all eligible employees. The dues are $1 per month 
for each member, the company contributing an amount equal to the 
total amount of the dues. During 1924, $60,400 was paid in sick 
benefits to employees, the amount of the benefit being $1.50 a day 
for not more than 100 days in any consecutive 12 months. Pensions 
of $40 per month are paid to ineapacitated employees 65 years of 
age or over who have been continuously in the service of the company 
for 25 years. Approximately $73,000 was paid in pensions during the 
past year, the total number of pensioners being 153. Group life 
insurance is also carried by the association and each member is 
insured for $1,000. 

In 1922, the cooperative welfare association trustees purchased 
10,000 shares of the company’s stock with the surplus funds of the 
association, and in 1924 the trustees of the cooperative wage dividend 
fund purchased an additional 41,500 shares, bringing the total amount 
of the stock in the wage dividend fund to 151,500. This, added to the 
shares owned by the welfare association, gives the employees of the 
company ownership of more than one-fourth of the capital stock of 
the company. 

The cooperative wage dividend fund represents 10 per cent of the 
annual wage earned by each member of the association. A certificate 
of the number of shares held by him is issued to each employee, but 
the stock is held in trust by the trustees of the fund, who vote the 
entire amount at the stockholders’ annual meeting. Practically the 
entire membership agreed to this method of using the wage dividend. 

A “helping-hand” fund for the purpose of furnishing assistance to 
employees in emergencies was organized in 1922, and is maintained 
from the proceeds of picnics, entertainments, etc., given by the 
employees. In 1924 the total amount of the fund was $53,400, of 
which $43,100 was expended for the relief of employees’ families. 

The cooperative welfare association saving fund has 9,639 deposi- 
tors and has just passed the $2,200,000 mark. The average deposit 
per employee now amounts to $213, on which 5 per cent interest is 
paid. During 1924 the interest on depositors’ accounts amounted to 
approximately $97,000, and the total interest paid during the little 
more than five years the fund has been in existence amounts to more 
than $350,000. 





‘For an account of the organization of the association, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, March, 1919, 
pp. 160, 161 . 
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Domestic Workers in Baltimore 


HE Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
T has recently published a study (Bul. No. 39) of domestic workers 
and their employment relations, based on the records of the 
Domestic Efficiency Association of Baltimore. This association 
was organized in 1921 for the purpose of improving and standardizing 
the conditions of domestic service. Its plan is to mvestigate the 
references and ability of every applicant for domestic employment, and 
to place with members of the association, as far as possible, those 
found satisfactory. The applicant is expected to furnish various 
details which are kept on file; and if placed, the employer is expected 
to contribute other details, especially as to the reason for giving up 
the position, if this should occur. These expectations are not always 
fully realized. ‘‘The records of the association showed certain 
facts for 2,293 women and 672 men. In comparatively few cases, 
however, were the records complete, so most of the facts given in the 
following pages are for only part of the entire group for whom some 
records were available.” 

Of the 2,965 applicants whose records were studied, over three- 
fourths (77.3 per cent) were women, and of those reporting as to race 
68.9 per cent were colored. There was naturally a close relation 
between these facts and the kind of work desired. 

For the women, maid’s work was the most popular, followed by cooking in 
the case of negroes and nursing in that of whites. Of the negro women, 28 per 
cent wanted to do maid’s work and 25 per cent wanted to do cooking. Only 
16 per cent wanted general work, and 15 per cent day’s work. Of the white 
women more than 40 per cent wanted maid’s work, and 15.4 per cent wanted to 
do nursing. 

The work of butler and houseman was most in demand by the negro men, 
36 per cent wanting work as butlers and 26 per cent as housemen. More than 


40 per cent of the white men wanted work as chauffeurs and 33 per cent as butlers 
or housemen. 


In regard to age, the study brings out a fact not generally recog- 
nized, that “‘the age span of household employees is somewhat more 
limited than in other types of employment.” Employers do not like 
to take very young workers, and few care for elderly servitors unless 
they have grown old in that particular employer’s service. Very 
nearly three-fourths (73.7 per cent) of the women and 85.3 per cent 
of the men were in the group aged 20 and under 40 years. y 2.3 
per cent of the women and 1.4 per cent of the men were in the group 
aged 50 years and over. 

Considerable attention is paid to the conjugal condition of the 
workers, which, it is pointed out, “‘is probably much more of a com- 
plicating factor than is generally recognized by employers or society 
at large.” | 

Conjugal conditions must be considered in relation to the custom of having 
domestic workers live in the home of employers and of demanding from them 
long and indefinite hours of labor. If the employees are single women of a 
marriageable age, both of these customs are decided drawbacks, as they frequently 
mean no place and little or no time for the young women to entertain male callers. 
Moreover, many householders are not desirous of encouraging masculine atten- 
tions to their employees for fear of losing them through marriage. 

If the worker is married, the question is no less complicated, since 
it is difficult to combine the care of her own home and children with 
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her duties in the employer's household. If the worker must “live in”’ 
it leaves very little opportunity for life with her own family and, if 
she has small children, necessitates some arrangement for intrusting 
their care to others. Yet of 975 colored women, 64.9 per cent, and 
of 460 white women, 46.5 per cent were or had been married, and 
therefore ‘‘were likely to have family and home responsibilities in 
addition to their domestic service.” 

Of 1,358 women whose preferences as to living in the employers’ 
house or at their own homes were recorded, 49.7 per cent were willing 
to live in, 37.6 per cent preferred to live out, 8.5 per cent were willing 
to live in if they might go home “some nights or a few nights a week,” 
and 4.3 per cent bad no preference. Among the men only 17.2 per cent 
wished to live out altogether, while 7.1 per cent desired to live out 

art of the time. ‘Probably men who live m employer’s homes 
eae move freedom and independence and are called upon for less 
additional night work than are women, since the latter may be 
asked to take care of children in the evening. Men as a rule are 
given more freedom in going and coming at night than are women.” 

Naturally enough, among the women the desire to live out bears a 
certain relation to their conjugal condition, 62.9 per cent of the 
single women and 59.1 per cent of the widowed, divorced, or separated 
being willing to live in, as compared with 33.7 per cent of the married. 

Some light upon the extent of labor turnover in domestic service 
is given by the records of 810 women, for whom the length of service 
in positions held before being placed by the association had been 
reported upon and verified. ‘The proportions having held their 
positions for specified periods were as follows: 


Per cent 
li he ie tml ie ls 18. 9 
A PE, SLT AER TTL STN 17.9 
6 Monts ANG. Gder t WOSr. . 5 8 in eee een snnadhs 15. 4 
BN iin ale TCR gp AES ep PLE DATE. BAS 34. 4 
ce a Re mera Sar ee er Lap Se, i 
TO PONE WHE ici 4 ds 0. 086i. a de-2d-Gusos «i 5. 7 


In this respect there was little difference between the white and 
the colored women, ‘48.7 per cent of the former as compared with 
53.4 per cent of the latter disclosing less than a year in one position.” 

In connection with this point, the reasons for leaving the position 
reported upon are of interest. Unfortunately, the records contain 
only the reason assigned by the employer, which might easily, in 
some cases, differ from that the einigloyes would give. Further, in 
the majority of cases, no information is given on this point. For 
345 women, however, the employers assigned reasons, which, with 
= number and per cent of women affected by each, are grouped as 
ollows: 


Number Per cent 





Employer had no further need of services_-..--__-- 146 42.3 
Discharged as unsatisfactory -.........._..------- 55 15.9 
Left for versomal reasons____._.___.......- -_----- 75 21.7 
Physical eondition of employee_...__.._......-__-- 57 16. 5 
Other staeties.e! ccc ci gues selouusaur seals 12 3. 5 

BeOGiiiect dedi weds waisel in. ceo) sel. sea 345 100.0 


It will be noticed that the first and much the largest group left for 
a cause over which they had no contro! and which had no relation 
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to their merits as employees. Often ‘‘no further need of services” 
meant that the ae closed the house for the summer, dismiss- 
ing the servants. In some cases it meant a change from white to 
colored servants, or vice versa: sometimes it meant the death of the 
employer and the breaking up of the establishment. But whatever 
ihe precise cause, it meant that the worker found herself out of em- 
ployment without any fault or failing on her part, and often at a 
time when securing another position might be difficult. Since this 
— includes nearly twice as many as any other, its significance 
in relation to the question of labor turnover among domestic workers 
is obvious. It also emphasizes the matter of seasonal employment, 
usually ignored in connection with domestic service. 

Domestic employment is not usually considered a seasonal occupation, but 
these figures indicate that the problem of seasonal employment is a serious one 
for the average household worker. 

Great complaint also is raised by householders about the labor turnover 
among domestics, about their restlessness and brief tenure of office. As a match 
for this, however, employees might well cite as a grievance the migratory habits 
of many employers which introduce a seasonal nature into domestic work. 
Heretofore not enough stress has been laid on the inconvenience caused to domes- 
ties by the closing, for a season or longer, of establishments in which they are 
employed by those employers who make no arrangements for the maintenance 
of domesties during such an interval. : 

The study includes a discussion of some of the main difficulties in 
the way of putting domestic service upon a satisfactory footing, and 
a review of some of the organized efforts to improve the situation. 


ewww 
—ooyn 


Rug Industry in Peking, China 
a is at present a real demand in China for facts in regard 


to wages and working conditions in Chinese industries, for 

while there is general knowledge that wages are low and 
working conditions poor there have been, so far, little actual data 
secured as to the conditions under which various goods are manu- 
factured. Accordingly a special study’ has been made of the rug. 
industry in Peking as, owing to the opening of a market for Chinese 
rugs in foreign lands, this industry has developed in recent years 
from a home or small-shop basis to that of a factory industry. The 
study, which is summarized here, was undertaken in the belief 
that the first step in bettering conditions is to know something about 
them and, further, that such a study might give a clue to conditions 
in other industries which are developing in response to the same 
demand for their products. 

In a survey of the Peking rug industry in 1917 there were found to 
be about 5,000 workers employed, divided equally between skilled 
workers and apprentices. At the present time, however, this division 
does not hold true, and the number of apprentices greatly exceeds 
the number of skilled workers. 

No modern machinery is used in rug making, the loom being an 
upright frame, slightly larger than the rug, on which the warp is 
strung. The warp strings vary from 60 to 120 threads to the foot 








1 Chinese Social and Political Science Association. Peking rugs and Peking boys: A study of the rug 
industry in Peking, by C. C. Chu and Thos. C. Blaisdell, jr. Peking, 1924. 47 pp. Special supplement 
of the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, April, 1924. 
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across the loom and after a selvage of strings is woven the process 
consists of tying the yarn around two upright warp strings and 
cutting off the yarn with a quick blow of a short, heavy knife. This 
process is continued across the loom and the knots are tamped 
down tight against the yarn knots or filling, the same procedure 
being repeated until the rug is finished. The weaver follows « 
design traced upon the warp in black and white and is guided in 
placing his colors by a small-sized colored drawing which he keeps 
constantly at hand. A large part of the weaver’s skill lies in executing 
the color design. ‘The number of rows of filling to the foot is the same 
as the number of warp strands to the foot, that is, a hundred-thread 
rug has a hundred strings of warp to the foot of width and the same 
number of rows of filler to the foot of length. The surface of the 
rug is uneven after the weaving is finished and the rug is then clipped 
by a skilled workman using a special kind of scissors, unti}.the ends 
of the ‘iller or pile are even and the surface smooth. 

The wool used in the rugs, after being washed and combed, is sent 
out into the homes and spun into yarn by women and girls, who 
receive about 12 coppers (6 cents, Mexican) per catty (14% pounds). 
They are able to earn from 40 to 50 coppers a day. Machine-spun 
wool is taking the place of the hand-spun wool to a certain extent but 
the hand process still has an important place in the industry. 

Dyeing is an important part of the industry, as the beauty of the 
colors, particularly the wonderful scope and quality of blue, together 
with the quality of the wool, are the points which determine the value 
of the rug, the design being of less importance. Most of the dyes 
used are vegetable dyes made in China, although aniline dyes are 
also used. Throughout the industry the dyer’s skill stands out, and 
to this skill a large part of the credit for the growing demand for 
these rugs is due. 

The industry has developed largely through individual initiative, 
the proprietor of a shop usually operating on a small scale and with 
a limited capital. Recently a few corporations have been formed, 
but development along this line has been slow. Out of a total of 
-206 shops visited 141 had a capital of $1,000 or less. Many of these 
shops, thie are really subsidiaries of the larger ones, as they 
receive their orders from the larger factories. The men operating 
these small shops usually live with their employees, having one room 
for themselves, which serves as office and designing room as well as 
bedroom. Their margin of profit is small, as they seldom get any- 
thing but the lowest price for their product, and in times of business 
depression failures are frequent. Although working conditions are 
comparatively good in the larger shops, no control is exercised by 
them over the smaller shops whose product they absorb, the small 
shops having a much larger number of apprentices in proportion to 
the paid workers, 

A guild, which was chiefly an employers’ organization, formed in 
1914 fixed the selling price of the rugs, apprenticeship rules, etc., but 
this guild has, for a variety of reasons, ceased to function and neither 
the employers nor the workers have any form of protective or coopera- 
tive organization. The apprentices for the most part receive no pay, 
although a few employers now pay them ae 4 amounts, and the 
apprenticeship term of ‘‘three years and one festival” is often ex- 
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tended to four years by the addition of time penalties. For a large 
proportion of the apprentices there is no future in the industry, as 
with an industry maintained so largely by apprentice labor it is 
obvious that a large number of them are turned off at the end of their 
period of apprenticeship. 

The workshops are in general small, overcrowded, dark, and poorly 
ventilated, with no attempt at sanitation of any sort. The windows 
are of paper, which is torn out in the summer, but during the cold 
weather, which lasts four or five months in Peking, the light is very 
poor and ventilation impossible. Smal! stoves are used in the work- 
rooms, but they are only large enough to give the workers a chance 
to warm their hands and no attempt 1s reads really to heat the rooms. 
Floors are of dirt, thickly carpeted with scraps of refuse, wool, and 
dust, and generally the air is so thick with dust that it is almost 
impossible to see across the room or to breathe. This room serves 
also for eating and sleeping. The workers are usually given two meals 
a day—at 9 or 10 in the morning and at 4 in the afternoon, the food 
being brought into the room in e dishes, which are placed on the 
floor, where the boys help themselves. The food is of the simplest 
kind, consisting largely of corn cakes, rice, soup, and raw onions. 
The cost per person is approximately $3, Mexican, permonth. Meat 
is given once or twice a month in some of the big shops and in a few 
of them on feast days. 

The hours of work in general are the hours of daylight, and while 
the work is not forced neither is it done leisurely. The usual day’s 
work is ‘‘6 inches”’ (half a square foot). A classification of the hours 
of work in 206 shops with 6,834 workers showed that 4,803 workers 
and apprentices worked a 13 or 14 hour day, 6,450 worked 12 hours 
or longer, and only 384 worked 10 hours or less. The 7-day week is 
general, only 4 employers, with 457 employees, having a weekly rest 
day, and the regular vacations are those of Chinese industry, amount- 
ing to about 16 days in the year, 10 days coming at the Chinese New 
Year. That there is objection to the long workday on the part of 
the workers has been shown in at least one instance, when the em- 
ployees of a large shop struck against the long hours in the heat of 
the summer. It is considered probable, however, that the reason 
so few protests have been made 1s because such a large percentage of 
the employees are apprentices under contract. Of the total of 6,834 
workers, 5,066 were apprentices. 

A study of the wages of the 1,768 paid workers in 206 shops showed 
that approximately 1,343, or 76 per cent, of the workers in the indus- 
try received less than $9, Mexican, per month, the wages of 871 of 
these ranging from $6 to $9. The maximum wages paid in the 
different establishments ranged from $4 to $20, Mexican, per month. 
In addition to this wage the skilled rug weavers receive food which is 
much the same as that given the apprentices, and they are also 
allowed to spread their bedding on the Bier along with the apprentices 
if they wish to do so. If a worker is retained beyond his period of 
apprenticeship, his wage to begin with is sometimes as low as 50 cents 
a month, the rate being gradually increased until he receives the usual 
rate of the industry. . Wages tend to follow the changes in the cost 
of living, but there is little margin by which a worker may improve 
his living standard. 
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Most of the-boys taken on as, apprentices are recruited from th 
country districts and some are as young as 8 or 9, although th, 
average age at, which they begin to work.is 11 or 12 years. Each boy 
must have a guarantor, and if he fails to fulfil his centract the ar. 
antor is required to reimburse the employer for|the expenditures { 
food and clothing. .While during the apprentice period the boy ;; 
under the absolute control of his master, im the case of sickness o 
death the boy has no claim against the master, although in caso of 
slight illness the employer sometimes pays for medical attention. 

Apprentices to the number of 2,165 work and dive m shops of les 
than 10 chien (approximately 10 feet square). No tables or chairs az 
provided, and at night the boys spread their mattresses or quilis op 
the floor and reil up in them. An attempt to improve conditions was 
found in one shop, where.a room about 50 feet leng and 9 feet wide was 
set. apart for use as a dormitory, 80 boys sleeping on two long plat- 
forms, one placed above the other. 

An apprentice is usually able to take his place at the regular rug 
weaving within six months. After that he has the constant sirain of 
the steady, monotonous work and the endless hours. The benches on 
which the workers sit while weaving have no backs and as the work 
progresses these benches are raised by means of scaffolding. Un- 
steady and without backs, they work havoc with the posture of the 
still growing boys. While no accurate statistics as to diseases are 
available, tuberculosis and trachoma are known to be prevalent. 
Fatigue and poor feod tend to weaken the constitution of the boys, 
while the-effect on their morals of the unwholesome associations can 
hardly be exaggerated. 


The report concludes: 


This apprenticeship, which theoretically should prepare these bovs for life, 
fulfills none.of the requirements. It does not educate them, it fails to give them 
proper moral standards, it does not give them a trade which they ean ply, nor 
does it make them in any way independent. It is a “‘blind alley’ (ssu hutung) 
job in every way. At present it cau certainly be called nothing less than inden- 
tured child laber. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States 

LOS8 

are HE following tables are based on figures which have been 
on received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
vag through monthly reports of actual selling prices. 


"88 i Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, December 
al- M1923, and November 15 and December 15, 1924, as well as the 
vercentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
mice per pound of coffee was 37.8 cents in December, 1923; 49.0 
Of ME nts in November, 1924; and 50.5 cents in December, 1924. These 


mk ivures Show an increase of 34 per cent in the year and 3 per cent in 
> he month. ' 


The cost of the various articles of food ? combined show an increase 
f eight-tenths of one per cent December 15, 1924, as compared with 
December 15, 1923, and an increase of 1 per cent December 15, 1924, 
it. Ms compared with November 15, 1924. 
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20 Bir i.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
0F INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER 
, 1924, AND DECEMBER 15, 1923 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
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em 
nor : Per. cent of in 
crease (+) oF 
uJ) Average retail price on— gesreess (-), 
en- . 1 com- 
Article Unit | Pared with— 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1923 1924 1924 1923 1924 
1 Cents | Cents | Cents 
pin steak. so... iLL ccs leclu_! Pound __..... 38.6 38.7 38.2 —1 | —1 
eS PSE Ses ae ea 32.9 32.9 32. 4 —2 —2 
TEE ndaseseaesaeese tpt * PRBS SE 28.3 28.2 28.0 -1 -1 
2 rae ee ee ee ae G0 - semcass 20. 4 20. 4 20.2 —1 | —]1 
ig he laa tt Cite, BBs NI nt deicstteeel 13.0 13. 2 13.1 +1 —|i 
5 IG LILI £5 SE Pe 26.5 81.6 2.3} +11 —7 
Me hides deSekedodati cosets ae osé< ae 2 37.5 40: 1 39. 9 +6 —1 
Meidtimedht. oseehss otek sch 4< speeOeiws wed J 44.7 47.0 46, 6 +4 —1 
No Then atiadonebioband satya 35. 5 35.3 35. 4 —0.3 +0.3 
67 PRLS SS Set RE RR! Ape See eee 33. 4 34. 5 34.4 +3 —0.3 
bh tod aie99C) 6. do...) 818 3.8) 3.8) 42 | 0 
Se ee ee eee Geert 14,3 12.8 13.8 —3 0 
ee re ee 15-16 oz. Can... 12.2 1.0 1L0 —10 0 
yaa. OE RL ES ee a Sa SOS 60.3 48.9) §2.5 -B +7 
SG EP a oe RRS “Orne 30. 4 31.2 31.3 +3 +03 
‘In addition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures of gas and electricity 


leach of 51 cities. ‘These prices are published at quarterly intervals in the THLY Lasor REVIEW. 
TE, Prices of dry goods were published quarterly until November, 1923. 
The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family, have been 
eC oo J aay mig ba 9 December, 1920: ae round rib — chuck roast, beef, 
ps, am, lar: ns, flour, cern meal, 8 a rice, 
, and tea, ‘Phe remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables | and We beet inalutled tn tise wekgnted 
artgates for each month beginning with January, 1921. 
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TaBLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER 15, 1924, COMPARED WITH NOVEMphe 
15, 1924, AND DECEMBER 15, 1923—Concluded - ' 
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Per cent 
; cease ( hr 7 = 
Average retail price on— decrease (-) 
ec. 15 com 
Article Unit Pared with— 
Dec. 15, | Nov. 15, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 15, | Noy 1s 
1923 1924 1924 1923 | 19% 
Cents Cents Cents 
Nut margarine. .............-.------ Pound._.-..-- 28.7 29. 4 29. 4 +2 0 
Can rinn <i. contepyeenueguch-odepegtetan 4 aE ae 37.7 34.7 34.9) —7 4] 
ce EE Re Se RE est Pm GO. cocced 18.9 22. 4 22.1 +17 -| 
Vegetable lard substitute............|....- BO 556 scabs 24. 0 25. 5 25. 5 +6 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh...............--- Dozen.......- 64.9 68.1 69. 8 +8 +9 
EGU, ROTIGD..ncccepeocedesent---2-}- any @8...-...- 41.4 47.3 48.2) +16 +2 
SS AE TY WES SOONG. vicving 8.7 8.9 8.9 +2 0 
oe ee SI EE LET P55 w G0... 535-4 4.5 5.4 5.6 +24 +4 
CIEE Seon ptccddeeseocncstek te eingh< 4 eee 4.4 5.1 5.2) +18 +2 
CER ct tednntchtbndsit esd pewteetune ed Bdecdecvs 8.8 9.1 9.0 +2 <a 
Ce Be oh Pe Oe 8-oz. pkg_...-- 9.7 10.7 10.8 +11 +] 
Wheat cereal. .............:--.2-..-- 28-072. pke 9 Oe te 24.3 24.4 24. 4 +0. 4 0 
PTO 6 en cthdnkibitbocenbiwned Pound. ._...-- 19. 6 19. 6 19.8 +1 4] 
NEE I EE IEEE | CREE i siceimnetiesiis 9.7 10. 5 10. 6 +9 +] 
See SINE > erenscttninattahsdmammna ptatame Wega “ge 10.3 10.1 10.1 = 0 
nS eT ee a ae) Sesticcu 2.6 2.2 23} —12 | - 45 
0 RSS PCR BH Sell eae 6.0 5.1 5.3 —12 +4 
SON ibs 65 dsc bebbhkidekdgbiudbscdicecie OP dno ibank 4.1 3.7 4.0 —2 +8 
Pte cis nt>ccveictousiareanitenate No. 2 can_._.. 12.9 12. 6 12.6 —2 0 
6 FE Se a area es OD. ~sentbia 15. 6 16. 6 17.1 +10 | +3 
POC, COMM bitin ok sk ieicdcdcindpered Obie + 43522 17.7 18.3 18.4 +4 +1 
Tomatoes, cantied...................|_...- 7 eras 12.9 13. 6 13.7) +6 +] 
Sugar, granulated -..-.......22 222... i, sD ee 10. 4 8.8 8.8 —15 0 
REE USS Co ee ee Smee i ia 70. 2 73. 5 73.8 +5 +0 
Coffee....3..<< RET EES SINS Pe 37.8 49. 0 50.5 +34 +3 
SR a ee eee Sete Stisascu 19.8 17.3 17.3); -—3 0 
EE ERR SIA AR SEI, 7 Raa 16. 0 14.8 14.6), . -—9 | 
Es eR ee fe es. cave 39. 1 37.4 36.9}. —6 -1 
so SE td crit nbptinacdbghiiaes \ See 41.5 48.9 43, 2 +4 ~—12 
SERS | SEB). RLS Sa, Se RE ETE +0.8 +1. 























1 See note 2, p. 13. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on December 15, 1913, and on December 15 of each yea 
from 1918 to 1924, together with percentage changes in December of 
each of these specified years, compared with December, 1913. Fo 
example, the price per pound of flour was 3.3 cents in December 
1913; 6.7 cents in December, 1918; 7.7 cents in December, 1919 
6.6 cents in December, 1920; 5.0 cents in December, 1921; 4.9 cents 
in December, 1922; 4.5 cents in December, 1923; and 5.6 cents II 
December, 1924. 

As compared with the average price in December, 1913, these 
figures show the following percentage increases: 103 per cent 1D 
December, 1918; 133 per cent in December, 1919; 100 per cent! 
December, 1920; 52 per cent in December, 1921; 48 per cent in De 
cember, 1922; 36 per cent in December, 1923; and 70 per cent 
December, 1924, 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an 10 
sige of 45.7 per cent in December, 1924, as compared with Decem 

er, 1913. 
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ip 2. -AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES. AND PER CENT 











































































































ah Ty INCREASE OR DECREASE, DECEMBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COM- 
“a psRED WITH DECEMBER 15, 1913 . 
— [ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 
f ip. = 
: (y 1 ty Per cent of increase Dec. 15 of each 
com. Average retail price on Dec. 15— specified year, compared with Dec. 
pa ; . 15, 1913 
Article Unit 
v.15 1913} 1918 | 1919 | 1920 |1921) 1922 12290 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922/ 1923 | 1924 
924 Eel Toa Ney © Sr ce Pa 
Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
groin steak. .....] Pound _|25. 1} 40. 4] 39. 1) 39. 7/35. 3/36. 8/38. 6/38. 2| 61) 56) 58} 41} 47] 54) 52 
0 pound steak...... ..-d0... .|22..6} 38. 2} 35. 9} 35. 7/30, 8/31. 532. 9132.4, 69} 59} 58 36) 39) 46] 43 
+1 ME Rib roast...-.....- ---d0......|19, as 30. 3} 30. 1/26, 7/27. 3/28:3/28.0) 60| 52) 51} 34) 37) 42) 41 
-] Chuck roast....... ..-d0_.._,16, 2} 27,3) 24. 3) 23. 2/19. 2/19. 4/20. 4120.2} 69) 50) 43 19} 20; 26) 25 
0 Plate beef.....--.- ---d0..../12, 4) 21. 1) 17.3) 16, 5|12. 8/12. 7/13. 0113.1; 7 40} 33) 3 2 6 
is Pork chops...-...- ..-40_.. |20, 3] 41.3] 38. 1] 33. 0/30. 4/29. 5/26. 529.3} 103} 88} 63} 50) 45) 31) 44 
+2 DUE. ccomesncgec ..-40_...|26. 7) 58. 5) 50. 3) 47. 4/38. 7/40. 3/37. 5/39. 119} 88; . 78 45) 651 49 
0 a ..-d0... .|26. 5} 53.3) 49.9 40 14. 445.444 7H 101}. 88 88 68 71 76 
+4 Lamb, leg Of ...... ..-d0....|18, 5} 34, 4) 33. 6) 35. 2/32. 3/35. 6/35. 535. 86; 82) 90) 75 91 
+2 } BelS...-----<----- ---d0..../20, 8} 38. 4) 39.1) 40. 2/35. 8/33. 6/33. 4/34.4; 85) 88) 93) 72) 6 61, 65 
| 
{imon, canned, 
+] liga eth od .--d0_..-{....|131. 4/136. 4/138. 4/33. 9/31. 4/31. 3/31. 8]... |. -_- idee SERS, MELTS oo > re 
0 Milk, fresh.......- Quart... 1) 15,7) 16.7) 16. 8)14, 1/13. 7)14.3)13.8) 73) 84) 85) 55) 51 57; °82 
+] Mik,evaporated | (2) {_.._/....- 16. 9} 14. 8)12. 7) 11. 9)12.2}11. 0}. -__ Zinkihasogctsuetticheosside tt 
+] ON eee ee Pound -/39. 7| 72. 7| 78. 0} 62. 0/52. 1/60. 2/60. 3/52.5| 83] 96) §& 31; 52 52} 32 
0 (leomargarine....|...do...-}....]..... 43. 4 a i &. 2 .B Segall RaBRS Rasield ARR HERES S fo 5c STS a 
+5 Nut margarine....]_..do_...]..._|..-_- 35. S| 34. 7/28. 5/27. 3)28. 7/20. 4)... |---|. MENS, CE séeetie 2 
+4 MBB Cheese....--...... ---d0...-|22. 5| 42.7} 43, 3} 39. 0/33. 0/36. 6/37. 7/34.9) 90, 92} 73) 47) 63 55 
~8 BE. vaste at oe « .--d0..../15, 8} 34, 2} 34. 9} 25, 6|15. 9117. 518 9)22.1) 116) 121) 62) 1) Jl 40 
0 Vegetable lard sub- | 
+3 po eh ee ae. ee ee 37. 7| 29. 5/21. 6/23. 3)24, 0/25. 5). ._.}..-..|.----]_.-.. Bier Te: | ee 
Eggs,strictly fresh.| Dozen -/47, 6} 81.1) 90.1) 92. 4/70, 5166. ec atl 70, 89 94 48 40: 36) 47 
+1 0 
+1 Begs, storage.....- _...d0....|34. 5}. 58. 1) 63. 5| 69, 4/49. 1)_.../41. 4/48. 2} 68] 84] 101} 42) 18}. - 40 
0 NL, « ciediimmmand-oce Pound -_| 5.6; 9.8} 10. 2) 10.8) 9.1) 8. 6) 8.7) 8. 95, 82) 93) 63) 54 55). 59 
+0, DONT vuchinitntiinee< ~-.d40....) 3. j 6.7) 7.7) 6.6) 5.0) 4.9) 4.5) 5. 103} 133) 100; 52) 48 36) 70 
~j Corn meal. ......- ..-d0....| 3.1) 6.4) 6.6) 5.5) 4.1) 4.0) 4.4) 5. 106} 113) 77; 32} 29) 4 68 
‘ Rolled oats........j...d0....j....}....- 9. 2} 10.9) 9. 6) 8.7) 8 8] 9.0). -_)-. 2. Kemp) BEI FSS ES ena 
~! Corn flakes.......- (3 EK, Fae 14.1) 14. 1111, 9) 9. 7] 9. 7j10. 8)... J. fe ll 
-! Wheat cereal_..... 4 SE oye 27. 6 BO. 2120, 3\25. 5j24: 3124. 4)... ff cf fe cc fe 
—12 Macaroni. ..2.... Pound_j_.._|....- 19. 8| 21. 6/20. 2\20. 0119, 619. S|... .j_-.---|-----}-.] ee] elect 
OD ss ed htactiicten ames ---d0_...} 8.7] 13.9) 17.7) 13. 2) 9.3) 9. 5} 9. 7/10. 60} 103) 52 7 9 «(il 
+1.( Beans, navy...-..|...do....|_...| 15,4) 12,2) 9.4) 8. 2/10. 5/10, 3/10, 1).--.j-.-. 2}... PD rinks siete ee «vt Vi hah 
ae Potatoes. ......... qos...) 2 3.2} 4.3) 3.2) 3.1) 2.1) 2.6) 2.3 139} 78 72} 417) 44 
SE ccs SO el Oe Bh Se ESS Se 6 O.22. o.oo eee 
Cabbage. -.......- SR Ae 6.1) 3.4) 5.1) 3.6) 4.1) 4. 0)..-_./._-__- Se ee, ee A Pes Soe 
Beans, baked... 3 en el 17, 0} 16. 3)13. 813. 1/12, 9112. 6}... |... }_ fe Roget: beri ove Sd 
Corn, canned... .- (5 wok Seti: 18. 9} 17. 8116, O15, 2/15, 6)17. 1)... }-. 2e} fee effec el siya 
Peas, canned.....- ( conte head 19, 2} 18, 7|17. 8/17. 4117. 7/18. 4]...../..-..}..-2. ree, Petal aM tes 
Tomatoes, canned_ (5 Pe. OF UB: GS. Bee ere ees FI... 12 2-1.) ache ict 
Sugar, granulated .| Pound.| 5. 14. 5| 10. 5| 6. 5) 8. 3)10. 4 .5 100} 169 94) 20; +541 93) 63 
eS hE ..-00....|54, 69. 3| 72. 1/67. 7/68. 5170. 2/73. 24} 27) 32) 24, 26) 20) 35 
a, 777do...-|29. 7| 32. 4] 48. = Om 7. 3150.5) 9 65, 34| 20) 241 271 70 
SE ame di 29, 3| 25, 6/18, 7/20. 1117. 8]17. 3)_.-..|...-}..-.-]---.-]-.---|-----]2.--. 
Scie ccades So diocele 23. 9| 32. 4/25. 5/19. 2116. O14. 6)._ 2}. feel fe 
Bananas. ......... Dozen . 40, 4) 41, 8137. 3/37. 1/39, 1/36. 9}....-|.. 2}... [2-22 [eee eff 
Qranges........... odo 52, 0} 49. 5/50. 3/48. 5/41, 5/43, 2)..-._|__-.- dS SE SRY Sr. slams 
dll articles com- }......... ee ae ee ee .---| 79.4) 89.1) 71, i) 44,1) 41,0) 45. 5! 45.7 
bined.6 
1 Both pink and red. 3 ounce package. 5 No. 2 can. 
2 15-16 ounce can. 4 28-ounce package. 6 See note 2, p. 13, 
[243] 
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Table 3 shows for the United States average retail prices of 4] 
principal articles of food for the years 


month of 1924. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


1913 and 1924 and for each 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF Foop 
THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS 1913 AND 1924, AND BY MONTHS FOR 192; 













































































| 
Av- 1924 
Artiel U ibe e 
rticle nit | age 
as in Pa Mar. Apr. |May me July neni at 
Cts.| Cts..| Cts.) Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cits.! Cts.) c 
Sirloin steak. .....- Pound} 25. 4 39. 1) 38.7] 38. 9| 39. 6| 40. 6) 40.7) 40,7) 40. 7) 40. 2] 39. 6} 38.7) 3s 
Round steak__ ____|__.do___] 22.3} 33. 3} 33. 0} 33. 1; 33.6] 34/6) 34.8] 34.7] 34. 8] 34. 3} 33. 7} 32.9) 20 
Rib roast..........|.__.do____] 19. 8f 28. 6) 28. 3] 28.6 — 29. 4) 29. 4| 29. 1} 29. 1) 29. OF 28. 6| 28:2! 96 
Chuck roast .-.....-|.-.do_...} 16. Q} 20.7; 20. 4) 20. 6} 20. 9} 21,3) 21.2) 21. 0} 21,0) 20.9) 20.7) 20.4) 29 
Piate beef_.......- _-40_...) 12.1 “ 13. 3} 13. 3} 13,3) 13, 5) 13.2). 13,1) 181) 13.2) 13.0) 13.2) 12 
Pork chops... -_--_.- --~@0_._.}, 21.0} 27. 4) 26.7 26.9 on 7 29.9) 30.2} 30.3! 34.8) 35. 8} 37. 5) 31.6 99 
Gt a... ibn .-oe. ---do.._-} 27.0} 37. 2} 36, 6} 36.3) 36. 2| 36. 1) 36.2) 36. 4] 38 3) 39.3) 40.1) 40.1 39 
Ham_____....-____|...do____| 26.9} 44.6) 44. 0] 43.6] 43.8 es 44. 6| 44.7] 46. 5! 46. 9 47.2) 46.9 46 
Lamb, leg of_____-_- |.--d0....} 18.9} 35.9) 35. 7) 37. 1) 38. 8| 39. 4) 38.7) 38. 4) 37.3) 36.8) 35.9) 35.4 35 
| eee SEE ae ...do....| 21/3 i, 35. 1) 35. 9} 36. 1) 36.6! 35.9). 35.2) 34.8) 35.3 35. 1) 34.51 34 
Salmon, canned, |___do_.._|___.- 31.2 31.2) 31. 1| 31.1] 31.1) 31. 2) 91. 2| 31. 2| 31.3} 31.5) 31.7) 31 
red, 
Milk, fresh - .---_--/ Quart. 89) 14 A M4, 0) 13.9) 12.8) 13.6) 13. 5) 13. 5) 13.7) 13.9) 13.9) 13.8) 13 
Milk, évaporated:_| (1) f.2_.- 12.2) 12. 1) 12.1) 11.8 11.7] 11. 6) 11.2) 11.9) 11.1] 11.6) 11.0) 11 
heey REE BRE | Pound _| 38.3) 61.3) 60,2} 58.0} 50,1) 46. 1) 48.6) 49. 4) 48.3] 48.5) 48.0) 48.9. 52 
Oleomargarine____- eee as = ae Es = 30. 6 2.6 30..2| 30. 1/ 29. 8) 30. 0| 30.5) 30.7) 30.9; 31.2) 3: 
Nut margarine---__|..do_.._/____- 28. 9/29. 0} 28.9) 28. 5} 28. 5; 28. 4) 28. 4) 28. 8) 29. OF 29. 2) 20.4 29. 
Cheese... [0 -- |---do_..-| 22/1] 37.4) 37.2) 36. 7} 35. 6| 34.6) 34. 4) 34. 4| 34. 4) 34. 6) 34.8) 34.7| 31 
OS aagas oraggd u sigs F do___.| 15.8} 18.7) 18. 0 17.5 17.2) 17.1] 16.9 17.1) 19,3! 20. 6} 21. 4) 22 4) 22 
Vegetable lard sub-|___do__._/____- 24. 3 24. 5) 24.5) 24.5) 24. 5) 24. 9 24. 7| 25.2) 25. 5} 25.5) 25.5) 5. 
stitute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh.) Dozen .| 34. 5) 54. 6 49,8] 34.8) 32.1] 32.8 36.1| 30.4) 44.6 51.8) 59. 7 68.1) 69 
Eggs, storage -.__.- MS chaat as, . tes ere So ee ee Fe --.--|2-- | 4 1} 47. 3) 48 
bs cnakaeeedings Pound.| 5.6 8&7 &7) 87) &7 87} 87) 8&7 88 S88 B88 89 8. 
1 Nei tna! ids -.-do....| 3.3) 45 46 46) 46 46 46 48 5.2) 51) 6.3) 5.4) 5 
Corn meal. --.-.... ---do....| 3.0 44 44 44 44 44 44 45 47 49 60 5.1 5. 
Rolled oats. .....-. ah Oe oe ema a 8.8 88 88 85 B a 8.8 88) 8 4 $1) 9. 
Corn flakes... _.-- VET ae 9.7, 97 97 a7] 9.71 97) 9:6 9.81 107] 10.5) 10.7 10 
Wheat cereal_.....| (%) [___.- 24.3; 24. 3] 24. 3) 24 3) 24. 3] 24.3, 24. 3] 24.3) 24. 24. 4) 24. 4) 24 
Macaroni.......... on ees nae oe 19.6] 19. 6| 19.5! 19.5] 19. 5| 19.5) 19.6) 19.6) 19.6] 19.5) 19.6) 19 
Riis RR 8 _d0....} 87; 9.8) 08) 97] 2S OO 9.9 100 102) 10.3) 10 4 10. 5| 10. 
Beans, navy---...-.- "i Sag ee 10. 1) 10. 9. 9. 9. 9. 9. 9.7; 9.9) 10.1) 10.1 10. 
Potatoes___.......- ...40._..|° 1. 2% 28 28) 28 29 33 33 26 26 2 ‘| 2.2 
Onions. _.........- BESS SET 6.1560 59 59 6768 69 65 5.8} 5.2) 51) 5. 
Cabbage._-_-----_|-_- BS aie 4.9 5.4 62 7.1) 7.7 58 5.0 43 42 Bo 3.7) 4. 
Beans, baked____- BY hig Beta 12.9) 12. 9 12.8} 12,7) 12. 7| 12.7) 12 @ 12.6) 12.6) 12.6) 12.6 12. 
Corn, canned. ..... oh Bae 15.7; 15.7, 15.7] 15.8, 15. 8 15.8) 15.8] 15.9) 16. 16.3) 16. q 17. 
Peas, eanned......| (4) .----} 17.9 17.9, 18.0) 18.0, 18.1) 18. 1] 18. 1) 18.2) 18 2] 18.2) 18.3) 18. 
Tomatoes, canned _ WM need 12.9; 12.9, 12.91 12. 9 13.0 13.0) 13.2 13.3) 13. 4] 13. 5) 13. 6) 15. 
Sugar, granulated_.| Pound.| 5.5) 10.2) 16.3) 10. 9. 9. 8.3 8. 82 86 88) 88 8 
SE etl: SO ee ..-do0_...| 54.4) 71.0) 70, 3 70.9) 71.0) 7L 1) 70.9 70.8 70.9) 71.0) 72.0) 73.4) 73 
6 alba Taree Si ...-G0..._] 29. 8 38. 2} 38.8) 40.8] 41.8) 42.2) 42.3) 42.3) 43.5) 44.3) 46.1 7 50. 
Prunes... .........- faci inh, map 17.9} 17.8) 17.8] 17.5) 17. 6 17. 4) 17. 4) 17.3) 17. 4) 17.8) 17.2) 17. 
) | RE 3 cs” 5. Of 15. 8} 15.7] 15.6 15. & 15. 41-15. 4 15. 4) 15.27 25. 0} 14.8) 14. 
Bananas.........-. Dozen _|..... 8.8) 38.1) 39.0) 37. 2) 36. 6 35. 8 35.9) 35.4) 35. 2) 36. 1) 37.3) 36. 
Oranges .........../-.. Wad pga ot #9. 0) 39. 5) 38. 3) 40.2) 41.6 45. 1) 45:4) 46.1) 48. 8) 50.6) 48.9) 43. 
i | 
1 15-16 eunce can 3 28-ounce package. 
2 4 No. 2 can. 
* 
[244] 
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Table 4 shows the trend in the United States of the retail prices 
of the principal articles of food, by relative figures. These figures 
have been computed by dividing the average price for each month of 
1924 and the average for the year 1924 by the average price for each 
article for the year 1913. Should the percentage increase since 1913 
he desired, it is only necessary to subtract 100 from these relative 


ue 4--RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD FOR 
THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS 1913 AND 1924, AND B¥ MONTHS FOR 1924 










































































































, AW- 1924 Av- 
he erage erage 
9.6 Article Unit | for [>] for 
¥ 5 year |Jan.|Feb.|Mar.j/Apr.|May|June|July Aug. Sept.|Oct j)Nov.|Dec. year 
. 1913} 15} 15 | 15 | 154.15 | 15 | 5 | 15415 | 46 | 15 | 15 | 1924 
; at 
0.8 Sirloin steak....... Pound |100. 0/153. 9/152. 4/153. 1/155. 9159. 8160. 2) 160. 2) 160. 2/158. 3/155. 9/152. 4)150. 4 155.9 
17 Round steak ...... ---G0--.|100. 0) 149. 3/148. 0)148. 4/150. 7/155. 2) 156. 1/185, 2) 156. 1)153. 8151. 1/147. 5145. 3/151. 6 
53 Rib roast..:.------ -~-0_-_-|100. 0) 144. 4/142. 9144. 4/146, 5) 148. 5)148, 5) 147, 0/147. 0 146, 5144. 4/142. 4,141. 4.145. 5 
| Chuck roast.....--| ..-€0_--_}100. 0129. 4!127. 5/128. 8/130. 6|133. 1)132. 5/131. 3) 131. 3/130. 6/129. 4/127. 5,126. 3/130. 0 
53 Plate beef... -.----.|---G0--_-|100, 0| 109. 9/109. 9 169. 9) 109. 9)110. 7|109. 1 aia 109, 1,108. 3)109. 1) 108. 3109. 1 
| 
1.3 Pork chops. ....-.. ..-G0_.._/100. 0/130. 5/127. 1/128. 1/136. 7|142. 4)143. 8/144. 3) 165.:7/170. 5/178. 6|150. 5|139. 5.146. 7 
| Bacon...--------e6 |... 0_-.-| 100. 0! 137. 8/135. 6/134. 4/134. 1133. 7)134. 1/134. 8/141. 9/145. 6/148. 5/148. 5/147. 8139.6 
8 Som 4 i decbe IT 7do_=--|190. 01166. 21165. 1/163. 6/164. 7 164. 7165. $|166..2|178. 21174 3I175. 11174. 71173.21168. 4 
5 Lamb, leg of..-.-..|-.- do_-__| 160. 0/189. 9/188. 9/196. 3/205. 3}208. 5}204. 8/203. 2) 197. 4194. 7/189. 91187. 3/187. 3,196. 3 
17 pr REE |...d0_.-- Ny pe ee et ae ine Fe: BE coup ee oo 165.7 
5 
x. Milk, fresh. ....-.. Quart __/100. 0) 159. 6)157. 3/156. 2/155. 1)152. 8151. 7)151. 7) 153. shed 2/156. 2,155. 1/155. 1/055. 1 
29 Butter... <0 Pound _| 100. 0/160. 1}157. 2/151. 4/130. 8120. 4/126. 9} 129. 2) 126. 1/126. 6)125. 1/127. 7\137. 1/135. 0 
3 Cheese... --.-222- .--Go_-__|100. 0) 169. 2168. 3/166. 1/161. 1}156. 6155. 7/055.-7| 155. 7 156. 61157. 5|157. 0|157. 9/159. 7 
¥ Lard. ..----.-a--~|~--G0-=--|100. 0) 118. 4/413. 9/1 10. 8/108. 9}108. 2107. 0/108. 2) 122. 2126, 6/135. 4)141. 8/139. 9)120. 3 
+9 Eggs, strictly fresh.|...do_-._|100. nl 31144. 3/100. 9| 93.0} 95. 1/104. 6/114 2/129. 3/150, 4/173. 0)197. 4/202, i 6 
8 Sued; 2-5 hske ---40_-._|100. 0,155. 4155. 4/1565. 4)155. 4)155. 4/155. 4/155, 4) 157. 1/157. 11157. 1|158.9)158. 9)157. 1 
|, “SRE EY ---G0_..-|100, 0) 136. 4189. 4/139. 4/139. 4!139. 4/139. 4145, 5/154. 51154. 5/160. 6/163. 6/169. 7/148. 5 
ne Corn meal_........ .--do_.__} 100. 0,146. 7/146. 7/146. 7/146. 7|146. 7/146. 7/150. 0) 156. 7/160. 0/166. 7|170. 0}173. 3/156. 7 
58 } . “WE PE MS ---G0__._ 100. O)112.-G}112. 6111, 5)122. 6113. 8/113. 8/194. 9) 117. 2/118. 4/119. 5,120. 7/121. 8/116. 1 
9 
L7 Potatoes.....+.-<=< ..-d0_._.]100. 0) 164. 7/164. 7,164. 7/164. 7/170. 6]194. 1/194. 1/152. 9}152. 9/141. 2/129. 4/135. 3)158. 8 
9 Sugar, granulated..j...d@o____|100. 0/285. 5] 187. 3|189. 1/480. 0) 167. 3)150. 9{152. 7/149. 1}156. 4}160. 0) 160. 0/160. 0} 167. 3 
LIES: HR ..-40_.._]100. 0) 130. 5/130. 1|130. 3)130. 5|130. 7/130. 3/130. 1) 130. 3|130. 5 132. 0)135. 1/135. 7)131. 4 
0 CHR. -cenmapuvnnd -«-40_.../100. 0/128. 2/130. 2/136. 9/140. 3/141. 6/141. 9/142, 3/145. 6/148. 7/154. 7/164. 4/169. 5/145. 3 
3 
6 All articles com- 
1 bined |... ...s.0-|-.enewee-/100, 0) 14 11147. 31143. Y pees 141.0)142. 4/143. 3/144. a 8/148, 7|150. 1|151. 5/145. 9 
9, i 


























1 See note 2, p. 13. 
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Table 5 shows the mange in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 


of food * as well as the ¢ 


could be purchased for $1, each year, 
month of 1924. 


anges in the amounts of the articles tha 


1913 to 1924, and for cach 


TaBLeE5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND A MOUNT 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, AND BY MONTHS FOR 19% 
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Sirloin steak | Round steak Rib roast Chuck roast Plate beef Pork chops 

Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- | 
age | Amt.| age | Amt./ age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $] 

price price price price price price | 
Per lb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb. Lhy 
er ates tbs: $0. 254 | 3.9 |$0. 223 | © 4.5 |0.198 | 5.1 |$0.160| 6.3 |$0.121| 83 $0. 210 | 43 
| SSS eee . 259 3.9) .236 4.2} .204 4.9} .167 6.0) .126 7.9] .220| 45 
india ate <ul -257| 3.9} .280} 43) .208) 5&0] .161) 62] .121} 8&3) .203| 44 
ARERR TR . 273 3.7) . 245 4.1] .212 4.7| .171 5.8] .128 78) .227| 44 
APR res . 315 3.2) .290 3.4] 249 4.0; .209 4.8) .157 6.4) .319] 31 
RE. - 389 2.6°| .369 2.7 | .307 3.3 | . 266 3.81 .206 4.9] .390/ 2% 
Meh £. Sass. Si. -417 2.4) .389 2.6 | .325 3.1} .270 3.7] .202 5.0} .423| 24 
a alll ele .437| 23] .395| 25] .832] 30] .22] 38] .183] 5.5] 1423] 24 
RE SRS . 388 2.6} .344 2.9] .291 3.4; .212 4.7} .143 7.0] .349| 29 
TA badd ik ones «374 2.7}, .323 3.1 . 276 3:6) .197 5.1} .128 7.8 | .330] 396 
th odio ts 60k . 391 2.6) .335 3.0} .284 3.5 | .202 5.0; .129 7.8; .304| 33 
Moos isk « 396 2.5 | .338 3.0 | .288 3.5 | .208 4.8] .132 7.6] .308] 39 
January-...- . 391 2.6 | .333 3.0) .286 3.5} .207 4.8} .133 7.5 | .274] 34 
February.-_.| .387 2.6 | .330 3.0) .283 3.5] .,204 4.9} .133 mes .oeTr 87 
Mareh _._.-- . 389 2.6) .331 3.0 | . 286 35} .206 4.9} .133 7.5} .269] 37 
Aged 2.2.2 +396 2.5} .336 3.0} .290 3.4 | .209 4.8] .133 me 4287) (85 
pet Bieted « 406 2.5 | .346 2.9} .294 34] .213 4.7} .135 7.4] . 299 3.3 
June@sre sj -.407 4}. 2.5] .348 2.9] .204 3.4} .212 4.7} .132 7.6} .302/] 33 
July_...i--.-| .407 2.5} .347 2.9; .291 3.4} .210 4.8) .131 7.6} .303 3.3 
August.-_...| .407 2.5) .348 2.9} .291 3.4] .210 4.8} .131 7.6 | .348 2.9 
Sep + 402 25} .343] 29] .290| 34] .209} 48] .132| 7.6] .358| 28 
October:_...| .396 2.5 | .337 3.0) .286 3.5 | .207 4.8 | .130 mel .si 2.7 
November ._| «387 2.6} .329 3.0} .282 3.5 | . 204 4.9] .132 7.6) .316] 32 
December...| . 382 26) .324 31] .280 3.6) .202 5.0; .181 |» 7.6) .293) 34 

| } 4 
Bacon Ham Lard Hens Eggs | Butter 

; } | 
Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.; Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perdz.| Dozs.| Perlb. Lbs. 
, te Seen $0. 270 3. 7 |$0. 269 3.7 |$0. 158 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 \$0. 345 2.9 |$0.383 | 26 
| Ed RRR es . 275 3.6 | .273 3.7) .156 6.4 | .218 4.6 | .353 28) .362) 28 
WS diccuwessvces . 269 3.7.) .261 3.8) .148 6.8 | .208 4.81 .341 29) .358; 28 
a iieatatachitnlnie . 287 3.5 | .204 3.4} .175 5.7 | . 236 4.2] .3875 27} .394| 25 
A re . 410 2.4}; .382 2.6| .276 3.6 | .286 3.5} .481 21) .487; 21 
. eee . 529 1.9; .479 2.1 . 333 3.0 | .377 2.7 . 569 1.8) .577 1.7 
ae . 554 18] .534 1.9] .369 2.7; .4i11 2.4) .628 1.6| .678| 15 
BRE sey ee . 523 1.9); .555 1.8] .295 3.4) .447 22) .681 15) .701 1.4 
SE RE at Sere - 427 2.3} . 488 2.0; .180 5.6 | .397 2.5); .509 20; .517; 19 
Rea . 398 2.5}; .488 2.0} .170 5.9 | .360 28} .444 23) .479|) 21 
TG tcc e dew cue . 391 2.6 | .455 2.2} .177 5.6 | .350 2.9} .465 2.2) .554| 18 
Ss . 377 2.7| .453 2.2; .190 5.3 | .353 2.8) .478 2.1 . 517 1.9 
January-_.-- 2372 2.7) .446 2.2; .187 5.3 | 345 2.9) . 546 1.8); .613 1.6 
February_-.| .366 2.7}; .440 2.3; .180 5.6 | .351 2.8) .498 2.0; .602; 1/7 
March-___-_- . 363 2.8] .436 23) .175 5.7 | .359 2.8} .348 2.9} .580| 17 
pS" een . 362 2.8!) .438 2.3 | .172 5.8 | .361 2.8} .321 3.1 .501|; 20 
ee .361| 28] .443| 23] .171| 58] .366) 27] 82] 3.0/ .461, 22 
| ps . 362 2.8| .446 2.2} .169 5.9 | .359 2.8) .361 2.8) .486| 21 
SESS - 364 2.7} .447 22}..171 5.8 | .352 2.8} .304 25); .494 2.0 
August__.... - 383 2.6 |. . 465 21) .193 5.2) .348 2.9} .446 22) . 483 | 2.! 
September.-.| .393 2.5} .469 2.1}; .200 5.0 | .353 2.8] .518 19] .485 21 
October ---.-- . 401 2.5} .472 21] .214 47| .351 2.8) .597 17} .480| 2 L 
November..| .401| 25] .469| 21] .224|] 45] .345/ 29) .681] 1.5) .489) 20 
December...| .399 2.5) .466 2.1} .221 4.5 | .344 2.91 .698 1.4] .525 | 19 




















’ Although monthly prices have been secured on 43 food articles since January, 1919, prices on only 22 
of these articles have been secured each month since 1913, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 19 


qustt 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND 
AMOUNT PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, AND BY MONTHS 
FOR 1924—Concluded ; 
































SS : 
Cheese Milk Bread Flour Corn meal Rice 
Year Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- Aver- 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age | Amt.}| age | Amt.}| age | Amt./| age | Amt, 
retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 | retail | for $1 
price price price price price price 
ill 
Perilb.| Lbs. | Pergt.| Qts. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. 
1b. gecete $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0.056 | 17.9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 |$0.087| 11.5 
ry ESET 2s . 229 4.4] .,089 | 11.2] .063} 15.9] .084] 29.4) .082| 31.3] .088/ 11.4 
16. 1, --cddeatie - 233 4.3| .088} 11.4] .070}. 14.3] .042]}- 23.8] .083 | 30.3] .091)} 11.0 
ERR RP So ee . 258 3.9] .091 11.0} .073 | 13.7} .044] 22.7] .034] 29.4) .091 11.0 
1017 .- anxdeeaagce - 332 3.0} .112 9.0} .092; 10.9} .070; 14.3}; .058} 17.2] .104 9.6 
918.....-.«aabaaa . 359 2.8) .139 7.2) .098] 10.2] .067] 149] .068| 14.7] .129 7.8 
110.2. ssdacneel - 426 2.34, .155 6.5} .100} 10.0} .072| 13.9] .0644 15.6] .151 6.6 
1000... .nncckpeiue . 416 2.4-| .167 6.0}; .115 8.7} .081) 123] .065 | 15.4] .174] . 5.7 
Wi cic.l reeks . 340 2.9) .146 6.8} .099} 10.1 -058 |} 17.2} .045} 22.2; .095)| 10.5 
0. v<nbgegmie 329 3.0} .131 7.6} .087] 11.5] .051] 19.6; .089] 25.6] .095| 10.5 
(Rt Sc owede 369 27) .138 7.2 087} 11.5] .047] 21.3] .041 | 244] .095/ 10.5 
06 3 5.5. thee a 2.8] .138 7.2 088 | 11.4] .049| 20:4] .047] 21.3] .101 9.9 
January-.---- 374 2.7 142 7.0 087} 11.5] .045}| 22.2!) .044}) 22.7; .098/ 10.2 
February - - - 372 2.7} .140 7.1 087; 11.5] .046) 21.7) .044] 22.7] .098| 10:2 
March.....-] ..367 2.7} .139 7.2 087} 11.5} .046| 21.7} .044} 22.7| .097) 10.3 
py 9 Rep Smee . 356 2.8] .138 7.2 087; 11.5; .046) 21.7) .044{| 22.7] .098/ 10.2 
May...-.-.--| .346 2.9} .136 7.4 087} 11.5| .046] 21.7| .044] 22.7) .099/ 10.1 
June.....-..| .344 2.9) .135 7.4} .087| 11.5] .046!1 21.7] .044] 22.7] .099/) 10.1 
July. oo. c. 344 2.9} .135 7.4} .087| 11.5] .048] 20.8] .045 | 22.2) .100] 10.0 
August.....- 344 2.9} .137 7.3} .088| 11.4] .051 | 19.6) .047] 21.3) .102 9.8 
September..| .346 2.9] .139 7.2} .088| 11.4] .051| 19.6] .049}| 20.4] .103 9.7 
October_.... . 348 2.9} .139 7.2} .088} 11.4] .053] 18.9} .050] 20.0) .104 9.6 
November..| .347 2.9) .138 7.2} .089}] 11.2] .054] 185] .051] 19.6] .105 9.5 
December...| .349 2.9} .138 7.2 089} 11.2] .056] 17.9| .0527 192) .106 9.4 
Potatoes Sugar Coffee Tea 
Perib.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perlb.| Lbs. | Perib.| Lbs. 
108! is <ccticawtte $0.617 | 58.8 |$0.055 | 18.2 |$0, 298 3. 4 ($0. 544 1.8 
D .cneaimne ait ,018} 55.6] .059| 16.9] .297 3.4) .546 1.8 
S086. ..:. <cudiie .015 | 66.7] .066 15.2 | .300 3.3 . 545 1.8 
prion: oot & ».g027 | 37.0} .080) 12.5] .299 3.3 | .546 18 
| a ee 043 | 23.3] .093}; 10.8] .302 3.3} .582 1.7 
SE 2 er * 032} 31.3] .097] 10.3} .305 3.3 | .648 1.5 
1019. .......cal 638 | 26.3] .113 8.8] .433 2.3} «701 1.4 
a ayes 063 | 15.9] .194 5,2} .470 2.1} .733 1.4 
| RES SS Ee .0381 |} 32.3} .080/) 12.5] .363 2.8} .697 1.4 
9 RS Ses 028} 35.7); .073} 13.7) .361 2.8; .681 1.5 
OR DE 029 | 34.5) .101 9.9 | .377 2.7} .695 14 
ae Fee ke 027 | 37.0; .092} 10.9] .433 2.3} .715 1.4 
January-..-- 028 | 35.7} .102 9.8] .382 2.6} .710 1.4 
February...| .028| 35.7] .103 9.7 | .388 2.6) .708 1.4 
March... ...- .028 | 35.7] .104 9.6} .408 2.5} .709 1.4 
April_......-| .028 | 35.7] .090/] 10.1] .418 2.4) .710 1.4 
) Pelee 029} 34.5] .092; 10.9] .422 2.4) .7il 1.4 
June.......- 033 | 30.3; .083) 12.0} .423 2.4} .709 14 
FUP od coeds 033 | 30.3] .084/] 119] .423 2.4} .708 1.4 
August_..... 026 | 38.5] .082} 12.2] .435 2.3; .709 1.4 
September..| .026] 38.5] .086] 11.6] .443 2.3} .710 1.4 
October..... 024] 41.7} .088]) 11.4] .461 2.2] .720 1.4 
November -. 022; 45.5] .088] 11.4] .490 2.0) .734 1.4 
December...| .023 | 43.5] .088| 11.4] .505 2.0| .738 1.4 









































Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States 


[X TABLE 6 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,‘ by years from 1907 to 
1924, and by months for 1923° and 1924. These index numbers, 
or relative prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100, and are com- 
puted. by dividing the average price of each commodity for each 








‘See note 2, p. 13. 
‘For index centbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, ia p. 19-21, and for each month of 1921 and 1922 see MONTHLY LaBoR REviEw of Feb- 


Tuary, 1923, p i 
[247] 








20 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


month and each year by the average price of that commodity fo, 
1913. These figures must be used with caution. For example, th, 
relative price of rib roast for the year 1923 was 143.4, which means 
that the average money price for the year 1923 was 43.4 per cen; 
higher than the average money price for the year 1913. The rela. 
tive price of rib roast for the year 1922 was 139.4, which figures 
show an increase of 4 points but an increase of slightly less thay 
3 per cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 6 are given index numbers, showino 
the changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included jn 
the index, and beginning with January, 1921, 43 articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 articles, weighted ac. 
cording to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of 
the market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to 
the consumption in 1918, see Montaty Lasor Review for March 
1921 (p. 25). 

Ths cures shown in the chart on pase 22 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost of the food budget than do the 
index numbers given in the table. The chart has been drawn on 
the logarithmic scale, because the percentages of increase or decrease 
are more accurately shown than on the arithmetic scale. 


4See note 2, p. 13. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD 93 


Table 7 shows by index numbers the trend in the retail cost of food 
-, the United States from 1890 to 1924. The percentage decrease 
‘n the cost from 1923 to 1924 was two-tenths of 1 per cent, while the 
ercentage increase from 1890 to 1924 was 110 percent. This means 
that the cost of food in 1924 was more than twice as much as it was 
in 1890. 


TABLE 7.-INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING THE TREND IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD 
IN THE UNITED STATES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1924! 


[Average for year 1913= 100] 











———— 
Relative Relative Relative Relative 
Year price Year price Year price Year price 

iil 

a 69. 6 |} 1899.......... 67.7 || 1908.........- 04.3.5 3017......:.-. 146. 4 
"ae 70.6 |} 1900__...-.._- 68.7 || 1909_..... 22. hl ci 168. 3 
genes: 69. 3 |} 1901_......._- ua? || ee 93.0 |} 1949-.........- 185. 9 
RRR Se 71.9 || 1902.......... 75.4 || 1911.......... 92.0 |} 1920..........-. 203. 4 
ee 67.8 || 1903_........- 75.0 |] 1012.......... Al) =e 153.3 
~ Cae. 66.5 |} 1904.......... 76.0 || 1913....-.2.2- 100. 0 }} 1922........... 141.6 
ES 64.9 || 1905.......... 76.4 |} 1914.......... 102. SRT 146. 2 
Sa . 65.4 |} 1906_........ 78.7 |} 1915_...-....- 101.3 }] -1024--_........ 145.9 
0... c-seeak 67.1 }j 1907_.-....... 82.0 |] 1916.........-. 113.7 



































1 The number of articles included in the index number for each year has not been the same throughout 
the period, but a sufficient number have been used fairly to represent food as a whole. From 1890 to 1907, 
30 articles were used; from 1907 to 1913, 15 articles; from 1913 to 1920, 22 articles; and from 1921, 43 articles. 
The relatives for the period have been so computed as to be comparable with each other. 
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Retail. Prices of Food’, 


oy VIERA Se retail food prices are shown in Table 8 for 40 cities fy 
1924, For 11 other cities es are shown for the same d; ate, 
scheduled by the bureau untal after 1913. 


TABLE 8.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIP4] 
[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by retail «; alers 






























































Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmingham, Als 
Article Unit . A > ae 
Dec. 15— Ing, Dee Dec. 15— Inroy Dec, | Pee. 5— |. 
_————e ae) ee ee ee | 15, os 
1913} 1993 | 2924) 1924 | 1915 | 1993} 1924) 1928 1913 | 10% 1924 1904 
Cts.| Cis. | Cts.) Cis., Cts.| Cts.\ Cts. | Ctar) Cts. Len. | | Os. Cts. | 
Sirloin steak ._..........} Pound. ..-..- 23.7) 34, 4) 35. 3) 23.9) 22.3) 36.8) 37.3) 87.0} 28. 0) 36.4) 37.1) 387 
Renna state ~~~. ead bo. @é;.=.-4- 21. 3} 30, 6) 32. 3) 30.4) 29. 8) 33.8) 38.4) 32.7) 23.0) 32.7) 32.9 224 
ps fC Sieber Ge.....4- 19.7) 27. 0} 26. 1) 25. 8) 17. 5) 29. 4) 20.9) 29.5) 20. 5) 26.8) 26.3 26 5 
Onuck roast... =<. =. oa | ES 15. 8} 19. 9} 20. 7) 20.2; 15.3) 19.8) 20.4) 20.2} 16.1) 20.9) 21.1 ag 
PERS DOU . dnc cn dae decked a 9.9) 11.9) 12.1) 12.1) 12. 6) 13. 6} 13.6) 13.3) 10. ° 13. 2) 13.9! 13.7 
Pork chops... 1... aeiihe-rens 23. 3) 24.9] 31.0} 20.6) 17.0) 24. 5).29. 4) 25.9} 20.6) 27.2, 32.6 31,3 
Ne aaa pa don 27| 0.0) 44,11 4007) aba) 22.51 40.7] 60.5] BOO 320 4k 6 Aso 
BI, SOO 5 on css sows es Se i. , , o 6) 48, 0) 47 
Lamb, leg of... ---......|.-.-. re 20. 2; 34. 4) 36. 1) 35. 0; 17. 5| 37.3) 36.7 371 21. 9} 38. 6 b4 300 
Bs iil nis cagacncenitodeel iasiehentna 20. 3} 32. 0) 32. 7 32. "| 20. ‘ 30. 2, 34.0) 35. 3} 19. 3) 31.3) 32.7) 39 
Salmon, canned, red__--_|_._-. Wes aay 29. 6} 31. 7] 32. 4)____- | 26. 5) 27. 2} 27.3}.__.- | 30. 0) 30.8) 31.9 
DOUR, BU. sie. - ing 5-2 Quart_______| 10. 8) 20.0) 17. 5| 17. 5| 8. 7| 13. 0} 13. 0} 13.0) 10. Oj 19.0 0; 19.0 
Milk, evaporated_______- 15-16 oz. can_}____- 14. 1} 12. 8] 12. 8j.___- 12. 0} 10. 9} 10. 7j___-_- 3. 4) 12. 2) 12.1 
IEE bh. dt tnnendpanewd Pound. _---- 40. 4) 58. 6) 50.1) 54. 4) 40. 2) 65. 6) 53. 4) 58. 4) 44. 0) 61. ¢ 7| 57.3 
Oleomargarine-.-.......|..... | Sie BE aad pe 32. 8} 31. 0} 32 , “eee 28. 0} 29. 3] 29. 1)....- | 34.4) 36.4 0 
Nut margarine_........-|-...- O84 t Be 26. 5} 27. 0} 27. 0).-.-- 27. 5} 27.4) 27. 4)..--- | 32. 9) 33.6) 3 
6, ee Sen ee Fae A PS 25. 0) 36. 4) 33. 2) 32. 5) 23. 3) 37. 4) 34. 6) 34. 8) 23.0) 37.7 2 
jw, oe ee ee ee ee 15. 5} 18.9} 21. 8} 21.8) 14.8) 18. 8) 22.0) 21.4) 15.7) 19.0) 22.5 2 
Vegetable lard substitute}_._..do__...._|..__- 22. 9} 24. 8} 25.0). _-_. 23. 8} 24. 9} 24. 7)/____- 20. 5 21.7 
Eggs, strictly fresh.....-- Dozen.....-- 43. 3} 59. 1) 60.0) 62 5) 40. 4; 66.9) 69.1) 71.5) 41 * 66. 9\-61. 4) 66.2 
Eggs, storage...........-|..--- do......- 28. 5| 40.6) 49.9) 50.4) 33.1) 40. 4| 46.3] 47.2) 35.0) 42.9 48.8 514 
_ ~ JR RGeapeRER 20 Pound _____. 5.6) 9.1) 93) 9.3) 5.5) 88 891 90} 5.4) 88 94 9 
REE ERs ss a rclaat 3.4) 5.2) 6.1) 62) 3.1) 43) 5.1) 5.2) 3.6) 5.5 6.3 ¢ 
Corn meal_._...... piededitcng ee 2.6) 3.8 46) 46 25 3.7) 44) 44 25 3.6 4.3 4 
eG GRE. oe ow ccteandiadand OE hae 8.8) 9.5) 9. 7j...- s 8.5) 8.7) 8. 7j-...- 9.3) 9.5) 9 
Corn flakes_..........--- Sor. pkg.-.-|..--- 9.7) 11.4} 11.3}_.-.- 8.9} 10.2) 10. 2|.___- 10.1) 11.8) 120 
Wheat cereal...........- at Gal Ss 26. 5, 26. 1) 25. 2)....- 22. 6} 22.3) 22. 2)....- 26. 0! 25.7) 25.7 
ep ae sn sae ~ De ees wt, 20. 7} 21.3} 21. 1)..___| 18.9} 19.0) 19. 0)____- 19. 1) 19.1) 19.1 
} Cen Seetalpeee AE WO EG: ee ye Gee 8.6) 8.8} 10.3) 10.0 0} 9.6) 10.3) 10.4) 8.2) 9.7) 10.9 108 
Degas, RAV kL. .-kvsssdicces a eee ee ee 12. 7] 12.9} 12. 6)....- 9.9) 9.4) 9 4)....- 12. 0} 11.9) 11.9 
| 
PORIIOD.... .<diinondscqeedntney a 2.3) 3.7] 3.1) 3.1) 18) 27) 22) 22) 21) 3.7) 3.6 36 
ee ON EE See a ae oes 8.0} 7.3) 7.0)...-- 6.4 5.4) 5.7)-.... 7.0) 6.4) 6.9 
RE: I ae ne i: Ae ed ee 5.5) 47| 5.0... 4.0| 3.8) 40-... 6.2} 5.1] 52 
Beans, baked _.-_.....--- No. 2 can-_--|...-- 13.3} 12.4) 12.4)...-- 11.7} 11. 5) 11. 4)-_.2- 14. 2) 13.3) 13.9 
OCorm, cammed=. . .......-1.4.<4 _ Re DER 16. 0} 16. 2) 15. 8/....- 14.4) 16.1; 16.3).__.- 16. 7 17. 1) 18.3 
Pens, cammea......<c.c-uhed~-s ERS NRE 18. 1} 19. 1) 18. 9)...-- 16. 6| 16. 8} 16. 8|_...- 20. 8} 21.7) 21.8 
Tomatoes, canmed_......|...-- RE Wee a 13. 4) 13. 9} 13. 6).._.- 11. 5} 12.7} 12. 6)...-- 12. 4; 12.8) 12.6 
ig granulated De a cs beer mee ae m1. h a as <a be —. 4. = s =: 9. 2 Me 
bane don odeetbadinaeedaiie _ Re L . 6} 93. 3) 93. 66. ; . 3} 61. 5. 0} 90. 6) 90. 
CD... avec edidcisdeaces Ghd 32.0) 36. 9) 47.4) 48.1) 24.4) 32.7) 46.6) 47.8) 28.8 . | 49.6) 52.4) J 
POUT. oon ciinn nda queadtagens 48... ccedeoose 18. 4] 17. 1) 16. 7}...-- 16. 8| 16. 4) 16. 0).-.-- 19. 0} 20. 0) 19.6 
) SR SS See EE 17. 3] 16.1) 15.4)..-_- 14. 1} 13.4) 13.2).___- 18. 2} 16. 2} 16.2 
DUNN .. ... hgincqegndns Doren.......j..... 26. 7| 29. 6) 27.8)....- 28. 2) 27. 4' 26. 6)....- 38. 3) 37. 0) 30.2 
i eye To at eee anni ee 32. 5} 36. 3} 32. Bess 40.1) 45. 8) 40. 8).__.- 37. "| 43, 8) 9d. “a 























1 The steak for which a are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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exception of December, 1913, as these cities were not 








13. 2) 13. 5} 14. 5) 14 
8.8} 10.4) 8.5 








sember 15, 1913 and 1923, and for November and December 15, 


ome dealers oceasionally fail to report, the number of quotations varies from month to month] 
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21.7; 21.9) 21. 1} 21.4) 21. 


13. 0 
70.7; 70. 5) 58.0) 61. 2) 61 


55.5) 56. 4) 36. 1) 46.6) 47 
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21. 





12.3 
10. 5 





*RINDMOO Ws D 1 16 + OHS HOOD 
co | #88 | 8saaat aadss ddddd ¢444° saase 
6 | gas | sagees edgaa sadda da@aad adade 
¢ | £58 | SdSaes S2ege BARRE SS aavs 
= ) ASVSS ASSSK e-4eS SNe ee “qeare aNeer 
2 \1)8 | &ésdade aades dddds udeis dagen 
Ss 3 a MmoCOoh SSnSa joo je ANS yy ie: 
O 14) 8 | Sdasse ANGAR id |S acett fii: 
‘ OOD AGHA BASH HSNWOS 
= | $48 | Sdadsae aces ddade gaede 
6 ; NOPD AR eit BOOS WSOON 
4 | §38 | guddee aeaad dddae qaeds 
3 : Seman moar BSNS AN Sar 
A | 348 | gadass asdes dddas d+ 
gee re DSS WON COVA 
| 848° | &ddget dave dddde gods 
2 . SSA FHSOG ; THA = os 
Z| S48 | &sagast sada 3 dddts ¢odss agggs 4s 
s ak —¥— 5 Be) aS wD . 
€ | 118 | &¢aues saves q guddad given sggeg 
& se fo SHIH SSHFH TTS SSS 
&| 2 | &i#e43 sees tad te aaa 4 
.wonooHn»n eerrod = SOS TSEGES o w 
; | $48 | Sseaes adage 2 aided dessé edges 
bg ee SSDTH KRHA HH oS  HRSHS 1 oe: es pa 
: a oe SASH SISSS SHSWS SHESH SENSA 
a -| $48 | 8eddes t¥dae tothe pepe teks 
: SAS KBSKS CASA CSAS SACS 
£28 &SSsan sacee i tetas déo<s “A422 
E ce), oe a es re 
s S83 | §SSRaS SSS5% RSGAt S saaia2 
=] wr SARS SATS Sarawea NF SSS GHHSS 
$ \1\8 | &desa5 eens Addag Getss dyes vex 
a 7 — sacs | a om ae no =) Ssascs i 
oo oe Sasqs | ates ieee its totes io 
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’Per pound. 
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TaBLe 8.—-AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCPY 
—— 
Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio | Cleveland, Opis | 
al 
Article Unit Dee. 15— |nioy |Dee, | Dee. 15— Nov.|Dec. Dec. 15— Nov De 
eel BE | 86 —j 15, | 15, |}———| 15, | i] 
1913 | 1923 | 1924) 1924) 1913] 1993 | 1924) 1924] 1919 1952, 1924 rv 
iaiiel cs 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cis. | Cts.| Cts.| cy! 
Sirloin steak...........-| Pound...... 24. 1) 40.9} 41. 8) 41. 0} 34. 4) 33.7) 24. 6) 35.4) 36.4 yy 
Round steak ...........-/_.... I  tetilia 21. 2) 31. 6] 32. 5) 31.6 30. 7} 30.0) 21.7) 28.8) 30, 2 24 
iD Seeds | bel eee: 19. 7} 31. 3} 31. 7} 31.3 27. 1) 27. 0} 18. 6} 25. 8) 25.8 9 
Chuck roast_...-.--....-|...2. pecs 15. 7| 21. 1] 21.6) 21.3 18. 3} 17.9] 17.0] 20.0) 20.2 gq 
Pinte bet. ..5cosccsccectissses OR cnecta 11.8 +7 12. 8} 12.8 14.0} 14.2) 12. 5} 11. 6) 12.0 Lg 
Poo c-csnnondettihhad ae 17.9} 23. 5} 27. 26.1 26. 8} 24.8) 19. 4| 25.7 31.8 01 
Bacon, sliced_..........-|_.... a 32. 0} 42. 2} 43.9} 43. 6| 22. 35. 9} 35. 1) 27. 9) 38. 3) 41.4) 
OM, (NON .nnncencnsdebiiiide ES 31. 8} 46. 9} 47. 6| 47. 7| 27 47. 2} 46. 5) 36.3) 48.5) 49.3) 49 
Lamb, leg of. ..........-|_.... ee 8 19. 4) 34. 9] 34. 8] 34. 31. 4| 32. 6] 18. 0 82. 3] 32. 8 34 
hesonedpineeiiiihettcsiad do....-.-| 17. 7| 29. 2} 33. 1) 32. 34.0} 34.3) 19.3) 34.3) 35.2 35 

| | 
Salmon, canned, red----|_.__- a -----| 33. 4] 32, 7] 32, 29. 3| 29.2)... _ 29. 5| 29.7) 3, 
Milk, fresh_............. Quart. .....- 8, 0} 14. 0} 14. OF 14, 10. 0} 10. 8.0) 14.0 14. 0) 14 
Milk, evaporated _.._._- 15-16 0z.can_|_____ 11. 5} 10. 5} 10. 5 10. 1] 10. 1}..-_- 11. 6) 10. 4) 104 
Butter ____- >. des epebeuess Pound. ..... 38. 3} 60. 9) 46. 6] 51.5 46. 9} 52.0} 42. 2) 64.4) 50. 4) 524 
Oleomargariue.........-/..... ee ER 27, 2| 28. 0} 28.0 82. 0} 32. 0}... 31. 6) 32.1) 324 
Nut margarine.......:.-)_.... ___ eS I SS 26. 4| 26. 6) 27.3 29. 8) 29. 8|__.__ 29. 9) 30. 4) 30 
Lcoualitsinnbkipcnceglines ci do......-| 25. 3} 40, 5} 39. 5] 39, 34. 1) 34. 2) 24. 0) 37. 5) 33.4) 3 
1 ESR SERS TERE do_.....-| 15, 0} 18, 8} 22.3] 21.9) 13 21. 4) 20. 8} 16. 4) 19.9 23.7 y 
Vegetable lard substitute) _____ ee ee 25. 0} 26. 3} 26. 4 25. 5} 25. 6)__.__ 25. 8} 26. 8) 27.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh_-._._- Dozen..---.-.- 40. 0} 64. 0} 66. 1) 70.9) 38. 70. 7 67.0 48.0) 64.4 76.0 "I 
: Eggs, storage............|___.. do......-| 32.0] 39. 7] 47. 4] 49. 42, 8) 44. 4) 34.3) 43.3 50.01 5g 
Bs 58S ES ececasese) POUNE......) GH Oa @ y, 8. 8.5} 5.6) 7.9) 80) 4g 
ae RE BIN FIs oes 29 41) 49 6&, 6.2) 5.4 3.1) 46 5.5 56 
Oe Ae TET ASS 2.9 5.2) 621 6 43) 44 29 43) 50 49 
Rolled/oats_............-}.022. eS Te 8&5} 841 8 84) 84). 88) 87) af 
Corn flakes.............. 8-oz. pkg....{_____ 9. 3} 10.0} 10.1 10. 2} 10. 2|__._. 9.9) 11.0) IL 
Wheat:cereal___......... 28-0z. pkg_..|_____ 23, 5} 23. 7| 23. 23. 4) 23. 3}... __ 24. 3) 24. 8) 24 
acaroni.... 2.222.522... Poems. ...55_..) 2 18. 4} 18. 0} 18. 16. 0} 18. 2)_..__ 20. 2} 19. 8! 20, 
ER eS SE aE 9. O} 10. 5} 11. 0} 11. 10. 5} 10.6} 9.0} 9.7) 10.6) 10 
Beans, navy............}..... ee ee 10. 6} 9.9) 9, 84) 84). 9.6) 9.3] 9 
RR Ee BR ecinn én. 17] 23) 20) 22 22, 22) 20 24 1.9 2 
oe et ER ES ES CA DS 5.9 5.1) 4 44) 48)....) 5.7) 48 4 
SR ee Yer BD nicwiel dd 3 an &e@...:. 4.3! 3.7) 3 
Beans, baked __._.._.... No. 2can..-|__... 12. 7} 12.8} 12. 11, f 11. 1}... _- 12. 9} 12.3) 12 
Oorn, canned... _......:.}..... eS Mee 15. 2} 16. 9} 17 14.9} 15. 6)... 16. 3} 17.1) 17, 
| 

Peas, canned............|_...- | ORS Be 17. 1) 17. 6 17. 17. 3} 17. 3}_.._- 17. 2) 17.7) 17. 
Tomatoes, camned__...__}____. eS EER 14.1) 14 6 14 13. 6} 13, 5|_.-_- 13. 5) 14.6) 14 
Sugar, granulated..._._. Pound ____.. 5.1) 96 8 8.1 8. 8. 5.4) 10.3) 89 9 
WE AL i Rh dicen Meceel aE 55. 0} 72. 5} 73.4 ; 74. 1) 74. 1) 50.0) 69.6) 66.6) 66 
ee ae OG. 20068. 30. 7| 38, 0} 49, 2} 50. 4) 25. 6) 33.1) 44.0] 45.0) 26.5 r 51.0) 52 
EOE HONE ans 2 BEY PSF St 19.3] 19. 1] 19 17.3) 17.4|_.._- 18.2) 17.4) 1, 
BED nds ceedewbcctbelosa da 08. cdod el sind 6. 15. 14, 6} 14.3}... _. 16.0} 14.7) 14 
ES wereee Dozen.......}_.._. 40. 8| 41. 8] 41, 42. 5} 39. 5}... _- 50. 8) 49. 8) 49, 
GURMGN.... ndivcsciuctiates<it Ce 42. 6| 57. 4] 50, 42, 7] 33. 9}... _. 40. 5) 51. 8) 48 























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as **porterhouse”’ steak. 
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| Houston, Tex.| Indianapolis, Ind. Jacksonville, Fla, | 
i | Jni 1 ». 15- | 
Article Unit Dee. |Nov{Dec. Dec. 15— Nov.|Dec._ Dec. 15 Nov De 
| A bo ae ae 
1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1913 | 1903 | 1924 1924 | 1913 1923 | 1924 r 
‘cena Sage BR rod oc. ee Line DE ee 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts, Ct | 
Sirloin steak................--| Pound ___._- 28. 6) 27. 3) 27. 7] 25. 5} 35.0) 34.7) 34. 1) 28.5) 33.9 35.0) 49 
Round steak____-..__.....---- aa O08... 27. 5} 26. 5| 26.9] 24. 2} 38.4) 32.9) 32. 5] 21.0) 27.8 28.5) 
Se WU oss ok, cin de de eS oe keene r Bee 23. 8} 22. 5} 22. 3] 17. 8| 24.9) 25. 1) 24.9) 21. 3) 26.2) 27. 0} 28, 
Oe See en ee One ae oe 18. 6) 17. 5} 16.9} 16.3) 21. 5} 20.9) 20.5) 14.1) 17.9 18.3) Ig 
2 ee De RIT / ae @ 15. 2} 14. 6] 14. 6} 12. 5) 13.8) 13.8) 13.7) 10.6) 10.3 10. 7} lus 
eat: elenng ie is eo sb . oe 26. 1) 31. 5} 27.7} 20.7) 24.3) 29.6) 26.9) 22.5] 27.4 31.3) 94 
SOC, GOO 6 ie od a Te 45. 4; 41. 6} 41. 6) 29. 7) 33.4) 36.9) 37.0) 30. 1) 33.9) 36.4 35.4 
Biem, steed: ... 20... ...-.- Bini 0.4.4.5 45. 4) 45. 8} 45. 8} 30.3) 46.4) 47.4) 47. 4) 29.3) 45.3) 44.4) qo: 
Sam, leg df... 2. 5. ss. Pais nie 40.4... 34. 2) 31. 0} 31.0} 19.0) 38.3) 36.7) 38.3) 20.6) 34.7 36.0) 357 
es Ge ee ee ae i cil ee $2. 7) 32. 3) 33. 2) 20.8) 33.1) 32.1) 32.3) 24.2) 34.5, 35.1] 344 
Salmon, canned, red_________- Te ae 30. 4) 31. 2} 30. 8) ae 37. 1| 33.81 33. 8)____- 30.7 31.0) 308 
Milk, fresh... ___- 22-22 Quart. _____- 15. 8 18.8 16.0) 8 0 12.0, 12. Of 12.0) 12.3) 18.7 19.3) 193 
Milk, evaporated__.._..__.__- | 15-16 oz. can_| 12.8) 11.5) 11.5]... 11.6} 10.0) 10.1). _- 12.9! 11.6! ing 
Peeeee oo. Se da | Pound _....- 57. 4| 49. 2) 52. 4) 38. 3) 59.9) 46.7] 51.6) 39. 6) 60.6 49.9 53.6 
Oleomargarine____....-._.-__- “str “habeas: 29. 4) 32.5) 32. 6|____- 30. 4) 32.3) 32. 1)____- 29. 3) 30. 4} 303 
Nut margarine. _...........-- bi a eaiaiil 29. 9} 31. 2) 31. 2j____- 29. 1) 30. 7| 31.0)__-_- 27. 2} 29.3) 30 
OU als 5 ical athe ahs ebiwcitn eee aes 35. 8) 32. 0} 32. 5} 21.8 ) 34. 1) 33. 7) 22. 5) 35.5) 31.5) 319 
RE Tee aS Lee 00.13.46 - 20. 5} 23.9) 23. 3) 14.6) 17.1) 20.8) 19.8) 15.3) 18.9 21.4) » 
Vegetable lard substitute_____ ene oa 17. 5} 19. 0} 18. 8}____- 24. 6| 25. 5) 25. 6)_.__- 22. 5) 24. 4] 24.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh... Dozen_...... 56. 3) 54.4) 63. 1) 38. 5) 57.6) 60. 1) 65.1) 50.0) 61.1 66. 2} 67. 
\ ewe wpee6 ii Gd. 4 Se ie ee 42. 2} 43. 9) 45. 1) 32. 8) 39.1) 46. 3) 48.0) 40. 0) 40.5) 47.4) 49.9 
ae Se ee Pound _.___- 7.1 8.0 823 65.1) &5 &5 8&5 6.1) 10.1 10.3! 1038 
eg EE SCE? at BG ed 4.5 5.4 55 3.1) 4.4 5.4) 55) 3.7) 5.4 5.8) 58 
8 SPs err eee 4.1 5.0 5. 26 326 45 46 28) 40 43) 49 
pa eas eas is ctind 8&7; 022 &2-._.. 7.7| oe 5 a...-- 9.2) 9.2) 94 
NS ee ae eee 8-oz. pkg_.._| 9.7) 11.0} 10. 8)____- 8.9} 10.0} 10. 1)____- 9.7) 10.9) 114 
oS Ree ee ST en. pes... 23. 9, 24.4) 24.4)_____ 24. 3 24. 9} 24.9)_____ 24.7; 25.1) 24.9 
ee Re a ET Pound -_-_-_-_-_- 19. 5} 19. 3} 19. 3)____- 18. 6; 19. 1) 19. 1)____- 19. 2) 20. 2! 20.4 
Ee ae ee ee Se ee ee eae Omere @0....4.. 8. 9.5 9.5) 9.2) 10.5 10.7) 11.1) 6.8) 8&9 9.6) O8 
po ee , ens Ure eee 10. 5} 11.1) 11. 1)-.--- a. &2F 89... 10. 9) 10. 6} 10.7 
SSS ee eae eS ee ee OO. ...2 3.8) 401 3.9 7118 LJ Ls 28 38.8 3.1) 31 
| aS OSes “eee RSE 6. 63 6 5... 6.4, 4.7) 4.9)... _ 6.9) 6.9) 63 
a eae eee ae 4.8 5.3) 5. 1)-..-- 3.8 3.5) 3.7)_..-- 5.1) 4.7) 46 
Seems; Wekes.c: .....<6i.us~us No. 2 can_-_-_} 13.3) 13.4) 13. 3)____- 13. 2; 12.8} 12. 8)____- 11.9) 11.1) 114 
a ee reek Se |S eee 13. 9} 17. 1) 17. 2)... 13. 5} 16. 2) 16. 1).___- 15. 9} 18.8) 19.3 
Sa eae eee Fee _ ae 17. 3} 17. 5} 17. 9)____- 16. 1) 16. 5} 16. 8)____- 17. 3} 19. 0} 1 
‘Tomatoes, canmed _._.........|.---- SE es 11.8} 18. 5) 18. 7|__--- 14.1) 14.4) 14. 6)____- 11.0) 12.0) 119 
Sugar, granulated Si ediilhewade Pound. _._-_- 10.1} 8.7) 8.7} 5.8 1044 90} 89 5.9) 10.8 8&9 
Ree a ars oT ae ae 71. 5| 73. 2) 73.9) 60.0) 78.0) 79. 5) 79.3) 60.0) 89.5, 93.9) 95.5 
Cofice Pa TS Pres ees do.......| 32. 9} 45.9) 46. 1) 30.0) 38. 5| 49. 1) 49.9) 34.5) 39.8 49.1) 5L4 
¥ 
{ oo Sa ee ee ee ae 17. 1) 18.3) 17. 9}..--- 19. 1) 19. 3) 19. 3).....} 18.7) 17.7) 17.3 
ER ea re | 2 eee 16. 0} 15.4) 15. 3}___-- 17. 5} 15. 6| 15. 7j...-- 18. 0) 16. 1) 15.3 
ps ee eee Dozen... -.-. . 6} 21.0; 30. 0}... _. 32. 5; 30. 8} 29. 6)_..-- 35. 0) 32. 0) 2.0 
a ea Ee TD “3 aeae 38. 2) 43. 2) 41. 9)..__- ~ 42, 7| 30.6)__..- 27. 9) 30. 6) 27.5 





























1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other 
cities included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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RTICLES OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued 
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*Per pound. 
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————— —— 
Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, in| 
sll 
Article Unit { Dec. 15— by Dec. 15— ae Dee. 15— 
INov./Dec. ov.|Dec. Nov. Deel 
15, | 15 ~{ 15, | 15, | 15, | 1g 
1913] 1923 | #924; 1924) 1973) 1993 | 1924 | 1924 5 | 1924 
Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Sirloin steak. .........- Pound.____- 24. 0] 33. 6| 32.5) 33. 0} 23. 4] 36. 8| 36. 7] 36.1 
seeurid etemk.. 5. sce... et ou 20. G 28. 44 28. 6] 29. 1] 21. 6 31. 8) 31. 7] 31.5 
Ch Ea a: do_______| 21. Of 24. 5} 24. 3} 24 oO oa 27. O} 27. 3) 26.1 
Sf 2 SES Oe do_______| 15. @ 18. 0} 17. 7] 17. 2] 16. 4) 21. 8] 22. 3) 21.6 
| AR Wi do__...__| 12. 5} 13. 1) 13. 3 13.0) 12.1) 13.1) 12. 8) 12.7 
Pork chops..............J..... ee 20. 0} 22. 1) 26. 2} 24.9) 17. 4] 22. 8} 27. 4) 25. 7) 31. § 
Bacon, sliced_._._....... wy Mei 3 30. 0} 34. 8| 37. 3] 36. O| 27. 4) 37. 8} 39. 4) 39. 98. : 
hk Sea A do_______| 29. 0} 43. 5) 45.4) 45. 3] 27. 8) 43. 5) 45.9) 44.1 43. 
ve See See Ge Ss 20. 6) 33. 9) 36. 8) 35. O} 18. 5) 35. 1) 34. 0} 34 34. 
REE Pea ae do...) 28. 5| 30. 5} 29.8) 17. 2) 27. 5) 29. 5} 28. 36. 
Salmon, canned, red_---_|____- eet... wees 35.9) 38. 9) 36. 9).___. 35. 3) 34. 7) 34. 7!_ wR: 
i we Ree ae Quert......J 10. OF 15. OF 15. OF 15. 7. BO 11. 10. 0} 10. 20. | 
Milk, evaporated ____-_-_- 15-16 ov. can_j_____ 12. 7} 11.2) 11. 0).____/} 11. 7] 10. 8] 10. SIL. 12.| 
a ee Pound_____. 38. 8) 58. 2} 45. 5) 50. 2) 38 8) 60. OF 45. 8) 49. 61. : 
Oleomargarine ___..____- fescue ETE Ee 26. O01... __- 38. 5|._.._} 28. 8} 29. 5} 20. 0}. __- , 
Nut margarine__________ . 44 Se Ea 25.0) 24.4) 24 7|____. 27. 8} 27.9) 28. 1).___- 
2 Eee OES aT ER st Geo. 33 22. 0} 35. 3) 29. 8) 30. 4) 22. 3) 37. Of 31. 8) 32. 1) 21. 
SS ae BG ah Gel 3 15. 0} 17. 8} 20. 1) 20. 1) 16. O} 19. 3} 22. 5) 21. 9) 1: 
Vegetable lard substitute|_____ ERP Serre 23. 9) 24.3) 24. 2)_____| 25. 4) 26. 1) 26.4). __- 
Eggs, strictly fresh __.__- Dozen______- 39. 0| 57.0] 53.0] 60. 1] 40. 0] 63. 0} 61.1) 70. 
: wows, storape..._....._..}_.... age 3.3 30. 0} 43. 2) 45.0) 47. 6) 33. 0) 36. 4) 43.6) 45.1 
SR ae area Pound ____-- 6.0; 9.0} 9.1) 9.2) 5.7] BS 92 9. 
ORS Sear ES ee ee age 35 5.1 ee 3.0 41) 49) 5.1 
Cormmmnals i 5-6. kk cbt da..<...2 2.5 34 43) 41) 32 43) 52 5. 
Fee eee ig AL 91 9.2) @ 2 ite 7.4 83) B5i___- 
Corn flakes___.........-- 8-oz. pkg___.|____- 9. 7] 10.8} 11. 1\__.-- 9.2| 9.8) 10.2\____. 
Wheat cereal__.......__- 28-oz. pkg.__|__--- 24. 3] 23.7, 24. 1)._-.. 24. 0} 23.9 23. 7|____. 
ES ae eae ee BREE 18. 0} 17. 8} 20. 0)____- 17.5 17.8 17. 2).__-.- 
“Eres Bir ae: 81) 81) 95 96 OO 103) 10.8 0.6 
ee en ae Ae pee SAE 10.0} 9.8 9.6 mS: 9.9) 93) 9.2)... 
ee ea ae | ee gei= it 2.0; 3.0) 29' 27) 1.7) 20) 1.7) 1.8) 
See Sea ES ee SP SS §.0| 4.7) 4 9)..-.- 63 4.5) 4 7..-.- 
+ RG Sars aE : a RS, * a3 2@ 24)... .2 2G 3.8 23.4)..-.- 
Beans, baked __________- No. 2 ean__./|._.--- 13.0} 12.4) 12. 1)._--. 11. 6} 11. 7 11. 6).__-- 
Corn, canned... ........}..-.- eS ER 14.7} 15.9 — ee 15. 6 16. 6) 16. 6).___- 
Peas, canned..........-.}....- ES See > 17. 1} 18. 8 28)..2.3 15. 4) 17.0) 16. 9)._--- 
Tomatoes, canned_.....-|..--- | a LE 12. 7} 12. 6) 12. 6).._-- 14. 0} 14. 3} 14, 8)._--- . 
Sugar, granulated ___-_-_-- Pound__-_._- 5.3} 10.6 88 8&5 5.5) 98) 84) BH 5.0 10.3 
— SOME, BAD BPE BOE O63) 8 63. 8} 83. 5| 85. 5| 93. 5| 50. 0} 69. 7] 70.0] 69. 6 45.0) 64. | 
RRR EEG. Fa SEL 27. 5| 37. 7) 49. 2) 51.3) 27. 5| 34. 0} 44. 7) 46. 0} 30.8) 42 
Wiel 2 8) oie 0 8 ae eee 18. 2} 16.9) 16.3\..--- 18. 2) 18. 5] 18. 3)....- 19. 
0 RE I PE EE SE 16. 7} 15. 2) 15. 4/__..- 15. 2} 14. 7} 14. 4)__..- 
NOD . Sc, csucdwen ce io ae ae 36. 0} 33. 3} 31. 0)... .- 812. 5/3 11. 2/911. 2)... he 
Oranges......... evewosdsfocssé ee wee 40. 6) 42.4 Ty mow 47.9) 54.3) 46. 2)....- 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 can, 
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==> — ~— 
Mina! Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J | New Haven, Conn.|} New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y 
i | Dee. 15— Dee. 15— | Dee. 15— D 16 | | 
. ec. ec. 3. 
/D | bec Nov.|Dee. =~ Nov.|Dec. Nov.| Dec. ide. tthe. ” Nov | Dec. 
- De De | 15, | 15, |-—7-—| 15, | 15, 15, | 15, ee gm 15, | 15, |-—— | 15, | 15, 
+L 1423) 1924 | 1924] 1993] y993 | 1924 | 1924) 1913] p993 | 1924) 1924) 1913 | 1999 | 1924 | 1924] 913 1923, 1924 | 1924 
| | & ck je. sees & a a ee | 
, cis.| Cts.\ Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
3) AMM 30. 3| 30. 3| 30. 7| 27. 2} 45.6 45. | 44. 2} 30. 8} 51.7] 51. 1} 51. 6| 21. 5} 31. 4) 32.0) 32.0) 25.7| 42.3 42.9) 42.5 
) AMEE 31,2) 29. 3| 29. 6| 26. 5) 43. 2) .42. 5) 42. 5) 28. 4) 42. 8) 42.7) 42. 4) 19. 1) 28. 6) 28. 4| 28. 4 25. 3| 40.6 41.0) 40.4 
>) AMM 04 6 24. 7| 24. 6] 21. 0) 34.9) 35. 2) 35. 2) 22.8] 35. 7} 34. 5] 34. 7] 18. 5| 27. 8] 28. 1) 27. 8] 21.3) 36.6, 36.6) 37.0 
Fe 19.5, 19. 5| 19.3} 17.3} 24. 6| 24. 2| 23. 7| 18.8) 26.7) 25. 3) 25.3) 15. 4| 20. 5) 19.2) 19. 4) 15.8) 23.1) 22.8) 22.8 
j ae 14,7| 15.6) 15. 8} 12.4) 13.1) 12.7) 12. 8)-.--. 14. 6} 14. 4) 14.2) 12.0) 16.4) 16.7 16.4) 14.5) 18.3 18. ‘ 18. 5 
i, | als 
| 31,9, 36. 5| 34. 6} 21.0} 27. 4) 32. 0) 30. 5| 19. 6) 25. 9} 30. 3} 28.9) 24. 0) 27. 1) 30.7, 28.3) 18.4) 30.2, 33.9) 31.1 
‘ P 98 3) 38. 6 38. 6) 25.3) 38. 5| 39.7} 39. 1) 28. 2) 37. 4) 39. 6} 40. 4) 30. 4) 38. 1) 38. 7| 38. 1| 25. 5) 35.8) 39.0! 39.4 
) eM 43.81 43. 8) 43. 7)! 19. 8|126. 91127, 3/125. 7) 30. 8) 51. 6) 52. 5] 52. 6) 27.0) 41. 7| 44.9) 44.9) 29.0) 50.2) 52.1) 52.1 
| ang 44 4| 36. 9| 36.2) 20.0) 37. 0| 36. 2) 36. 5| 18 7| 37. 6| 36. 8| 36.8) 20. 5| 38. 4) 35. 9) 36.4) 15.4) 35.2) 34.8) 34.7 
ne 35 | 34.3) 34.2) 23.4) 35. 8| 37. 8| 37. 3| 23.3] 38. 1] 39. 5] 39.7) 22. 0) 35. 2) 34. 2) 33. 8) 20.7) 34. 4 37.9| 37.1 
| 96 9.2) 29.0) 29. 2...-- 28. 2| 26.8} 26.9-___- 34. 7| 30. 5| 30. 5|_____| 41. 6] 38. 4| 38. 7\____- 29.7) 29.2) 29.3 
) a 20.0) 20.0) 20.0} 9.0} 16.5} 16.0} 16.0, 9.0] 16.0 16.0) 16.0, 9.8] 15.0) 14.0, 14.0] 9.0) 15.0 15.0) 15.0 
a 12.6 11. 2} 11. 3}-.--- 11. 9} 10. 5) 10.6... 12. 4] 11. 6} 11. 7|_._-.| 12.1] 10. 4} 10. 4). __- 11.9 10.3) 10.3 
: at 61.4, 49. 0| 55. 3} 43. 7| 64. 6) 51. 6| 55.8) 37. 3) 57. 9) 47. 6) 50. 2) 39. 8| 59. 5| 48.3) 53. 2) 41.1) 61.9) 50.1) 53.3 
43M 31-8) 82.0) 32, 0}... 30. 6| 32. 5) 32.5 .._-- 33. 0} 32. 8) 33. : "aa 31. 0} 33.0) 32. ; eit 30.2} 31.7) 32.3 
| | | | 
da 99,3| 30. 1! 30. O}.._-- 28. 3) 29. 6| 30.0) __-_| 30.3) 31.2} 30.4)____- 28. 8} 29.6) 29.9).___. 28,2} 28.8) 28.9 
: oT 97.5) 33. 8| 33.9) 24.8) 40. 8) 38. 1) 37.9 23. 5| 37. 6| 36. 7| 36. 4| 21. 9) 36. 4) 32. 9) 33. 5) 20. 2) 39.0 36.4) 36.3 
gM 186 22. 5| 22. 7} 16.3) 18. 6) 22.9) 22.1) 15.6) 18. 8) 22 2) 21. 8) 15.0) 18. 1) 21. : 21. 2| 16.1) 19.8) 23.3) 22.2 
or ME 20.1) 21. 2) 20 9. 24. 8} 25. 1} 25. 1/__.-- 23. 3} 24. 8} 25. 3)... _- 21. 8} 22. 2} 22. 0)_.___- 25.5} 25.9) 26.0 
| GLAM 55-0) 56.3) 61.4) 57.2) 78,8) 82.0) 82.6) 56. 4) 87. 8) 86. 4) 89. 1) 34.0) 51. 5) 53.9) 57. ql 54.3! 77.0, 80.1) 81.3 
& 
| gM 4.0 49.8) 51. 2) 35.6) 44.2) 51. 4) 51.3, 34,2) 45.3] 51.3) 52. 1) 30.0) 38.2) 43.5) 45.4) 36.7] 42.7| 40.1) 49.6 
89 92) 94 55) 85 87) 8&7) 60) 80 8&3} 83) 5.0 7.6 83 88 61) 26 9.5) 95 
* 49 58 60 36 45 54 54 3.1) 43] 54) 5.6) 3.7) 5.5) 62 64) 3.2) 47 55 56 
‘9 40 46 47, 36 65 67) 68 32) 61) 63) 63) 27) 39 45) 45) 34) 55 62 64 
of a7] &5| SG... 8.1) 8.2 3 ee 90} 91) 9 1)-.... 8.5) 9. 2) o1 we “7 87; 8&8 
“- 
gM, 9-2) 111) 10.9)... 8.9| 9.4) 9.5)..... 9. 5| 10. 4) 10. 6)._.-- 9. 5| 10. 5) 10. 5)...-- 8.8) 10.0 10.0 
~ 23.4) 23.7) 24 2). ...- 23. 3) 23. 2} 23. 3|_..-- 23. 5| 23. 6} 23. 6)... -- 24. 0) 23.7) 23.9)... 22.8) 22.7| 22.8 
EBB 19.2, 20. 1) 20, a). 222 20. 9) 20.9) 21.0\---- 22. 3| 22. 6] 22.0\..__- 9.1, &9 8 7\----- 20.1) 20.6) 20.6 
~y &5 97) 10.0 90} 95) 99 10.3) 93) 10.2] 10.9) 10.9 7.5) 91) 93) 95) 80) 27 10.0) 102 
t 10.8} 10. 6) 10.6|..---| 10.5) 10. 1) 10.2)... 9.9} 9.6) 96)... 9.7; 98 98)... 11 i 10.6} 10.4 
1 
4 29 20 31] 25} 21) 231 24) 27] 28] 21) 20 221 33) 2. 9) 3.0 2424 27) 27 
+ 5.6 4.9) 5 2i.... 6.3) 5.0) 5.2.... 6.8} 5.4) 5.4)...-- 5.2) 49° 4.9)... 6.3, . 46) 49 
+ 4445) 47)....] 4.6 40 4.2)..__. 6.0} 39) 4.1j.....] 41) 3.6) 3.9... 42) 3.3) 3.6 
+ 12.0) 11.6) 11. 9}. 2. 11.1) 11.3) 11. 5|-...- 12. 3| 12.1) 12 1)..--. 12, 6} 12. 2) 12. 0)..._. 11.9 11.6) 1L6 
t 14.9| 16.9) 17. 1}... 14. 6| 15. 5| 17. 0)..__. 18. 1] 17.8) 17. 9|_..-. 13, 4) 16.2) 16. 2).._.- 15.5) 16. 5 16.6 
, 15.5] 16.8} 17. 4|.-..- 17. 5| 18. 7| 18. 6|..__- 20. 3} 20.1} 20. 2)... 17. 6| 17. 1| 17. 1)-.--- 17.4) 17.7) 17.6 
és 11.8] 12.5) 12 7}....- 12.1) 12.1) 12. 2|____. 221. 5|?22. 2)222. 5}... 11. 6| 12. 3} 12, 8)...-. 11.2} 13.1) 133 
+ 10.6 89 91) 53) 101) B84 84) 5.5) 103) 89} 88 51) 98 8.1 81, 49100 8&2 8&0 
63.4 76. 7} 80. 2| 80. 3) 53. 8| 54. 9} 57. 6) 56. 1) 55. O} 56. H 59. 7| 60. 7} 62. 1) 69. 5| 81.2) 81. 1 43. 3| 58. 1| 62.4, 62.2 
19 38, 2| 48. 1) 50.3) 29. 3) 36.3) 46. 2) 47.9) 33.8) 40.4) 50.6) 52.3) 25.0) 30.9) 43.8 43.9) 27. 2) 34.9 =4 46.9 
} 
“i 17.7} 17.0) 17. 1)....- 16.0} 16. 1} 16. 5}... 17.3) 16.8} 16. 9|..._- 18.7} 18.5) 18. 3)-.... 16.1) 16.1) 16.2 
“t 16.5] 16.4) 15. 5}. ..- 15. 2| 14.0) 14.0)... - 15, 2| 14. 8} 14. 3|_.__- 15. 5) 14.8) 14. 5)-.-_- 15.4) 14.9) 14.9 
ad 28. 5| 27. 5| 26. 9)... - 38. 9} 36. 3} 36. 3)___.- 34. 1| 33. 9| 33.8]... 24. 0} 20.0) 20.0)...-- 43.2} 39.0 39.9 
ta | | 85. 7] 3 6h 2oo 46. 3| 52.8] 44.3).-_-- 10.5 Sas 44, 4|_.__. 39. 1| 41.5) 44.6)...-- 49.7] 56.9) 48.3 
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Norfolk, Va. Omaha, Nebr. | Peoria, | 
I ndigemenenncpepgc hahaa iniliicaaiaee i | ss } P 
Sin 
. | - | 
oe | | 
Article , Use Dec. | Nov.| Dec. some Nov.| Dec. Dec. | Nov. Dee 
5, | 15 4 1B fs 2ST 26, 1 28, | O15, ) 1 
1923 | 1924 | 1924] i919 | 1gog | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 } 1924 | 19% 
Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Ct ts 
Sirloin steak_--.......... Pound - -._.. 40.4) 39.2) 38.7} 26.0) 36.2) 36.1) 34.5) 31.6) 33.7) 3); Mo. 
Round steak_.......-..-.|--..- ere. 34.1| 33.3} 32.2) 224) 31.8 31.9) 30.6) 29.6) 312 > \ Mes 
OE ESSER “gTe do_......| 33.3} 31.6} 32.0} 20.0) 26.4} 25.1) 248) 23.1) 225 o : (mmm 2! 
Chuck roast_.........-..-}-...- do... 20.7} 21.4) 22.4) 16.6) 20.8} 20.4) 20.0) 192 197 jg) fe! 
| RES Ry do.__.-.- 14.5, 14.9) 15.0) 11.2) 10.3) 10.8) 10.8) 125) 12.6 \25 + 
Pork chops.......:...........- do.._....| 25.8} 29.6) 28.1} 19.7] 227) 31.7] 268) 23.6) 24 %) 
Bacon, sliced_..._.....-.-|-_-_- do.......| 32.8| ~34.3} 35.1) 220) 428) 42.4) 428) 38.9) 41.9 4) Me! 
Ham, sliced_......-.....-}.._-- do.._.-.. 38.1} 40.6 37.5} 30.0) 47.2) 47.8) 47.8) 44.3) 46.2 4 (e 
Lamb, leg of. ........-..-}-___- do._.....} 40.5} 36.4} 35.61 16.3) 36.1) 36.6) 35.9) 33.3) 36.3 34/qm™) 
SQ HT Searages TES OR 35.5} 33.8} 33.6) 15.6) 27.5} 28.9) 286) 27.5) 31.5 3e -+ 
Salmon, canned, red__--- > 28.61 31.0, 30.91____- 33.6) 32.9] 3321 322! 32.0 304 
Milk, fresh............._- Quart ______. 17.0| 17.0 "a 8.7 12.3 12.1) 121) 125) 120 9 
Milk, evaporated_-______- 15-160z. can 1L. 6| 10. 6} 10. 7)_.___- 12. 11.8) 11.2) 11.9) 1 13 
ie. tt dd skh ou Pound___--- 59.6; 50.4} 56.4) 37.2) 56.5). 44.5) 48.5) 58.3) 46.5 59 
Oleomargarine.-.......--}....- Bas s4 31.0, 320} 32.3}__.__- 29.5; 31.3} 31.2) 30. , 31.7) 3L9 
Nut margarine..________- a? On. dks 27.0} 26.3| 27.0)...._. 28.4) 29.2) 284) 28.8) 30.3 »7 
SR Ser ee ee Ey 33.5, 31.8} 32.1) 23.5) 36.5) 32.8) 33.2) 37.7) 33.8 339 r 
I RE a SEE ET 17.7; 21.1) 21.1) 17.6) 20.0) 24.4) 23.8) 19.0) 226 24 + 
Vegetable lard substitute |____- ___ eee 19.0; 220) 22. 1}_- 26.0} 27.4) 26.8) 25.3) 27.2) 24 : 
Eggs, strictly fresh _-____- | Dozen______- 60.0, 66.0} 67.9} 36.0) 50.6) 50.1) 57.2) 60.9) 56.8 704 J 
Eggs, storage... -.......-}._..- Basti J 42.9, 47.7) 51. oj 31.7) 37.4) 43.9] 45.6) 40.2) 42.6 473 | 
Sa Se ae Pound. ____- ft >) oo S 1) 6&2; 9.8 9.4 94 S&8 8 g q 
“See eae es Se do.......| 4.4) 54) 5.6, 28 3.8 46 47) 45) 5.5 54 
MM ) | a ee Be oe ae 41, 4@ 4.77 25 41 408 40 43) 4 5 
Rolled oats............... hd Bo.ict... + &1 7 OO. 10.6; 10.3} 10.4, 94 Ss Kg 
Corn flakes..............- 8-oz. pkg....| 9.3} 10.3}  10.7)_....- 10.2) 12.1] 121) 10.3) 11.4 Wg 
Wheat cereal__........._- 28-oz. pkg...| 23.5; 24.3 24.2)... __. 24.4) 24.8! 24.9) 26.3) 25.4 28 
0 ee eee Pound_.....| 20.0 19.7 19. 7j}_.....} 19.6) 21.0 21.0) 19.6) 19.4 197 
“TP ee ear SEs do_._.- 10.0, 11.0, 11.0) 5} 68S 10.1) 99} «98 106 Mg 
) Sp Seas Te o.i...<] 2.9 &@S8 9.9)...... | 10.7} 10.1) 10.0| 99) 9 99 
| i | i | 
eee oe ae Soi. 3 S282 2S As "AG. LE o1.7: ee As Lg 
SP ree SP “Sait y Or. @ t sae | 5.9 5.1) & 5 65 ig 
NE os dk ind Br “ae an) @e @4i.;.... | 3.9 3.4 3.7) 3.8 3 14 
Beans, baked_.........__- No. 2can....| 98 9.9) 10. 1)_..._. |} 14.9) 14.8) 14.7) 12.7) 124 12) 
Corn, camned....... .......}..-.. Go..ii..| 15.7, 15.3} 16. 8)......| 16.5, 16.4) 16.9) 14.3) 14.5 id] 
Peas, canned.._._........}....- d@o.......| 187) 102) @1,6_..... 17.2} 17.0) 17.0, 17.6) 186 184 
Tomatoes, canned..._-__- er “Ore 11.3} 126) 12.5)...._- | 145) 14.8] 148] 14.1) 15.6 13 
Sugar, granulated. _..._.- Pound --_-_-.. 9.9 8&3) 84 5.7) 10.2) 91) 8&9 109) 9 9 
EOE art wae Ber Be.2 8. i 81.8; 83.7} 89.5} 56.0| 74.2) 77.4) 77.4) 61.5) 61.8 @2i 
EEE Re ee Sai 2k. -| 37.5, 47.4) 50.9} 30.0) 40.6) 52.1) 55,2} 36.9) 49.3 ill 
ee do......- 16.4} 15.9} 16.51... | 185) 17.5) 16.9] 20.3) 19.4 24 
hs daphsdlbschennsnite initia * “ara age 15.4, 13.7} 14.3)..-... | 186) 16.5) 16.5} 17.3) 15.4 1 
Ee ee Dozen..-.... 36.3} 34.3) 35. 5)._..- | #13. 4) 413. 5) 413. 6) 413. 5)4 15.1 413 
CES. cis Mi dcsnedi< OT ar ae 38.6, 45.0) 42. 5)..._.. |" 40.9} 46.0) 43.9) 41.6) 48.1 4 




















‘The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the citi 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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Riehmond, , Rochester, St. Louis, ‘ 
Va. > # M SI 
Article Unit ie 
Dec. 15— Dec. 15— | 
Nov.| Dec. | Dec, | Nov.| Dee. Nov. De 2. 15 
psreryrcots oes 2 ee |) Bt Ba | 15, | ‘ 
¢ Qe we 
1913 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924) 1924) 1914 1993 | 1924) 19% Fe 
Cts Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cta.| Cts.| Cts,| cy ¥ 
ee eae Pound _____- 22. 2} 39.0) 39.1) 38. 2) 39.4) 39. 4) 39.0) 26.6) 35.1) 35.4 355 i¢ 
Sete eee. ck. a ek 12h. it GMn.tsaiila 20. 0} 34. 5) 34.3) 32. 9) 33. 1) 32.8) 32. 5) 23. 6) 32. 4) 33.9 341 3 
RS a ee aed pa Spee Oe. ft. 18. 9} 29. 7| 30.3} 30 6} 20 6) 29. 4) 30.0} 19. 5) 28.3) 22 5 ae 
2 ee ee See: eeme Oe. Bud 15. 9} 21. 4) 21. 5) 21. 4) 23. 2) 23. 2) 23.0) 15.9) 18. 5) 19.2 Igy , 
a ERE Te wae , 3 ae 13. 2| 15. 5} 15.0) 15.0) 12. 2) 12.2) 12.6) 12.8) 12.8) 13.2 143 
Y te 
aa ee ori Peay reer 20. 8} 26. 8] 32.6) 29. 5| 28.9) 36.0) 32.5) 17.8) 22.2) 22.9 at 
matem, meced. . 5... 5b ~ hee Om. 6 SS 25.0; 32. 2) 35. 1) 34. 6) 33. 7] 36. 5) 37.2) 25.0) 38.3) 38.9 yo ; 
a a a a ae Om. Ji.= 25. 0} 37. 7| 39. 4) 39. 6) 45. 5) 46.2) 46.6) 27.3) 42.5) 44.6 ayy 
Benes OS C8: 0s. wh Le oll i nse 19. 3} 41.8) 43.3) 42 8) 35.4) 35. 5) 35.4) 18.3) 34.2) 34.7 34) > 
ae RE A aN AR Ba WH x See 19. 3} 33. 2| 32.9] 33. 5} 36. 2) 38.8] 38. 8} 17.3) 29. 5) 30, , m9 a 
| 5 
Salmon, canned, red_-_-_-_._.-- | sale sh em ED 31. 2) 32.8) 32.6) 28. 1) 30.1) 30. 4)__-__| 32. 4/ 33.3) a7 
FE a ee | Quaréi...... 10.0) 15.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0) 13. 5) 13.5) 8.8) 13.0 13.0 14 
Milk, evaporated____..._.._-. 15-1602. cam_|___.- 13. 6} 12.6) 12.6; 12. 1{ 11.6) 11.4 --| 11.4) 9.8 gf 
EE a: | 42.2) 65.2) 53.2) 59.6) 59.8) 48:5) 53. 0} 39. 6) 64.4 49.1) 534 
Oleomargarime.........-.....- BA a RACE Dp yas 29. 6} 31. 5 $2. 2} 31. 3) 31. 8} 31. 8}__--- 28. 5) 28.1 A 
Nut margarine. ........_.__- Lik A, cde 30. 1| 30.8; 30.2| 29.2) 28.8) 28.4)... | 25.3. 26.7 on¢ 
EE Tee ae Each a be os 22. 3) 37. 3) 35. 6) 35. 5) 37. 7) 35. 5) 35. 8) 20.7) 36.4) 32.3) 229 
Ae BBB. a. eit be i ae is ee. 15. 4) 19. 1) 22. 1) 22.0) 18. 3) 22 8} 22.3) 12.7) 15.4) 18.5) In] 
Vegetable lard substitute __-__- es aks ra RE CRS 24. 5) 25. 5) 2& 4) 20.6) 24.4) 23. 1)..__- 24. 2) 25.7) 259 
Eggs, strictly fresh.........--- | Dozen......-| 38. 0} 63. 6] 60.2) 67.4) 74.3) 75.9) 78.7) 40.8) 55.2) 59.1 eng 
| 
Eggs, storage... .............- his ke do____..-| 33. 2} 42. 6) 47.8) 48 6) 42 0) 48 9} 48.8) 28.8) 38.6 41.1 a 
a ET ER ae TS | Pound -_-..-- 6.3) &6 8&7) 2O &O 8&3 B83 5&6 89 41 Og 
a a. dil cb evcihhndiiaws tibetan wads eee Dit. 32) 46 6.5 56 45 &5 5&5 2M 42) 5.0 i 
a ae ee ae eet do_. 2.3} 46 50| 48) 49 5&7) 5.9) 26) 40) 46 47 
RIESE PERE S PE oF gt Set Se 9.1) 94 9.5) 84) 83) 8. 1LL-- 8.5) 8.4) &9 
| 
EE aes ees 8-0z. pkg_.--}.-.-.- 9.6) 10.4; 10.9) 9 5) 10.5) 10. 6)____- 9.1) 10.1) 10.3 
Wiest eureal... 5-24. 28-02. pkg ___|._.-- aa 25. 3} 25. 3) 24.0} 24.0; 23. 9)... - 24. 1) 23.7; 37 
a ae a ae gee Pound ___.-- _..--| 20.9 20.8} 26.8) 18.1) 10. 6) 19. 8|.____] 20.0) 21.1; 219 
EO a i a es ee. eee do......-| 10.0} 11.3) 12.4) 12.3) 9.8 10.6) 10.5) 8&2) 9.3, 9.9 GY 
0 RS CRE RE GE RR ' 2 Set Bae 11.3 11.2) 11.2) 10.3) 9.6) 9. @--_-- 9.5) 9 " 9.3 
Na SS oa eet Se do... 2.0 34 30 30 21) 14 13) 17 25, 21) 7 
a a ae nad ckisinebeelios ta: SS a ee 7.0 63 63) 60 45) 4.5).-_-- 6.7) 49% 5 
So LE ccemensd abs tikes Sey — Se eS 48 44 4.5 3.3 Se 3, Wisi; . 3. 4 3] 
meta, Baked... .......5ii.= | No. 2:can---j_-.-.- 11.5) 11.1) 10.9) 11.4) 11.2) 10. 9 -__- 11.4 11.2! 119 
Corn, canned--..< TEEPE ES TR ESS SE Pee 15.3% 15.2) 15.5) 16.2 17.2 17.@.--.- 15. 5) 1 / 16.3 
} 
et eee, AO a eed ee SE 19. 7} 19.9} 19.9} 19.1} 20.1) 19.4). 16. 8) 17. 5] 115 
Tomatoes, canned ___-.......-|..--- Se ae 11. 8 12.5) 12.5) 12.4) 14.0) 14. 5). _) 12.2) 13.5) 185 
Sugar, granulated_.........-.- | Pound--_-..-- 5.4| 10.5, 8.6 8.7) 99 83) BQ 51) 102 85) a3 
RR ae ae ee A ee O8..iiS2 56. 0} 86. 0} 86.9) 86.9) 62. 5) 64. 7) 64.3) 55.0) 69.0) 71. 2) 712 
INE: inakinsEhine iste dpouipinbAiaitat nana ' “5 oe 26. 8| 37. 8| 47. 5) 48.9) 35.4) 45. 4) 47. 2) 24.4) 36.8, 47.9) 487) 
| [7 
Se ae seem eee Nee 19. 2) 19. 2) 18.6} 19.2} 19.0) 19. OJ_..-- 20. 5, 19.3) 193 
ET es oa ee ois Sibin BBiicccéndit 15. 1) 14. 8| 14.2) 14:9) 14.4) 14. 4)____- 16.0) 15.2) 148 
see RES STS 40. 0} 39. 2} 38. 8) 45. 4 42.1} 41. 8)._..- 32. 9) 34. 7| 325 Be "| 
RR RRS ae ee RS HE 287 RE eS 37. 1) 46. 8] 40.0} 45.8) 54.3 16.4 veel 40. ‘ } ‘ 45,7) 
1 No. 214 can. 
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“ala aaa ee _ — ppol 
Seattle, Wash. Springfield, Tl. | Washington, p ¢ rms 
— — wil 
Article Unit Dec. 15— | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. | Dec. 15— Noy. olor 
mete SE se ee | 15, | hi: 
1913 | 1923 1924 | 1924 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 1913 | 1923 1924 1 ) ] 2 
eel e = A Le 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cts. Cis ne 
Sisioin eteak .=......<... Pound _._.-.-- '23.6 | 30.1 | 30.5 | 30.8 | 32.2 | 33.2 | 32.3 |26.5 [42.8 43.5) r 
Round steak _........-.-|-.--- See (20.6 | 26.2 | 25.9 | 26.0 | 31.4 | 31.9 | 31.9 [22.6 [36.1 36.7 x» ack: 
NG Gi Ra, SET do__...../20.0 | 23.9 | 24.8 | 24.6 | 22.0 | 22.2] 21.4 [21.0 |33.7 33.6 : his 
SS SEES Se" Tee 15.6 | 16.3 | 16.9 | 16.7 | 19.2) 19.6} 19.0 {17.3 |24. 5 | e ) 
BRR ESS ae. 12 9/127]129)] 13.1 | 124 )123 | 12.0 }12.4 113.2 13.9) j9: ew 
Pek ates. 3.32- <i 00.54.23: 24.0 | 31.0 | 33.0 | 32.0 | 21.5 | 28.1 | 25.7 [19.9 /26.9 35.2 yMDort] 
Bacon, sliced ...........-|..-... ere 33.0 | 46.7 | 49.0 | 48.5 | 37.5 | 40.0 | 39.6 [24.9 (384.8 37.6) 9 
Ham, sliced_........___- ear “i ane 30.0 | 49.9 | 51.5 | 51.5 | 43.9 | 46.4 | 45.6 [29.0 52.8 343 3 ake 
Sa meee Gee ae eo e 0.5082 18.0 | 32.2 | 31.6 | 32.0 | 33.8 | 39.0 | 38.0 [19.4 [40.3 39.0 x» Th 
eb. eS Sd @0. +55 24.6 | 30.8 | 31.1 | 32.2 | 28.9 | 29.9 | 30.3 [22.0 [38.0 35.2 x 
Salmon, canned, red____|____- PWS a 30.4 | 31.4 | 31.4] 34.5 | 34.0] 33.6 |_____ 27.8 29.) mere 
WR SEE a a oo” ee 9.8} 120; 93) 10.0) 12.5) 12.5 | 12.5 | 9.0 }15.0 140 
Milk, evaporated_______| 15-16 oz. can_'____- 10.9 | 10.3 | 10.3 | 12.5 | 11.8] 11.8 }__---. 12.4 |! 
ESET aS Ty ae sae Pound _.--.-- 43.8 | 56.9 | 47.8 | 51.4 | 60.9 | 47.9 | 52.5 |42.3 5 150.4 
Oleomargarine-.-........./..--- bell glut 30.3 | 30.3 | 30.3 | 31.8 | 31.9 | 31.9 |....- 
Nut margarine._.......-}..--- Oo ie. 29.9 | 29.9 | 30.0 | 28.7 | 29.4 | 30.2 }____. 
es RD EES ice as ie ee J 60. 3.33. 22.3 | 36.2 | 34.5 | 34.3 | 38.9 7.3 | 37.1 (23 
8 tl 5 ana 9p SR: SARE oe. 55 16.9 | 19.4 | 23.6 | 23.2 | 19.3 | 22.9 | 22.4 jl 
Vegetable lard substitute |_-___- WOR aes 27.0 | 28.6 | 28.9 | 28.1 | 28.5) 28.5 }___-. 
Eggs, strictly fresh___-_- Dozen.-.-...-- 54.2 | 54.2 | 66.0 | 56.9 | 62.4 | 66.0 | 72.4 |4 
Re Se io. 37.0 | 42.5 } 50.5 j_....- 39.7 | 45.1 | 46.9 [35. 
RIE stk aiuray's Satan Sacebeididen Pound. .---- 6.6) 99) 97; 97] 98,102) 10.6] 5. 
I Soe ee re ee |. Rae 2.9; 42) 5&2) 54 461) 5.4 5.7 
I 5 ibs cb cs onde kw ieee Reed 3.3; 42] 5&1 5.2] 491 5&5] 58 
Se Sea ae, Sage e= Obie anak 85; 92) 92) 10.2) 10.6) 10.6 |..... 
Rene 2 eS. 8-oz. pkg____}__.-- 11.6 | 11.7} 11.8] 10.4] 123] 120 /]_.--. 
Wheat cereal_.........-- 28 oz.-pkg- -_|..--- 24.2 | 25.8 | 25.8 | 26.1 | 25.4 | 26.0 }|.__-- 
Sea eee a Pues... .c:., 18.2 | 18.1 | 18.1] 20.1 | 19.5 | 19.2 }__--. 
st pe ue De aS me ei: Sa. 7.7 |} 11.7}, 122) 1211102) 11.4) 115 
SESE ee > — ES es 10.2} 10:4; 11.1}100} 95] 9.4 j---.- 
Ree eed er NEE 15] 22] 22) 24] 20] 19] 21 
TN and eat pe ks GRAS Saas 49) 46) 49] 69] 5&3) & 3]. 
| a tel FERS i ME Oe EES 32); 40; 46] 32.9) 38) 39 i ...- 
Beans, baked-__.....___- 2. & f sae ieee 14.9 | 14.3 | 14.3] 13.0] 11.9 | 12.1 ]._--- 
ee ocak age eis 5 17.7 | 18.9 | 18.81] 148 | 15.9] 16.1 [..... 
ee, Seen OR ee 4 19.2 | 20.5 | 20.7 117.5 | 18.1] 17.9 }._--- 
Tomatoes, canned__..___|.....do._.....}....- 115.9 |117.1 | 17.4 | 14.6 | 15.5 | 15.3 |_.--- 
Sugar, granulated ______- | Pound__-..-- 6.11,10.8; 94) 951114] 98) 9.7) 5.0 
ER os ge et a IE Be Sh Sp? S O0.53, i 5. 50.0 | 74.6 | 77.9 | 78.11 76.2 | 76.4 | 76.4 157.5 
ote BEES ee. |----- O0.5.28 28.0 | 39.6 | 51.1 | 52.4 | 38.1 | 46.1 | 49.5 (23.8 16. 1 tant: 
Se RS Oe CEE eS Tete: Aee 15.8 | 14.5 | 14.8 | 18.1] 17.7 | 16.4 j_.-_- .3 519.0 Ihe Baltim 
ESS oo ee er ee See 16.4 | 15.2 | 15.1] 16.9 | 16.0} 15.7 |_.--- 5. 7) 1 Birmin 
Ee eae yb vere TELS 215.7 |215. 5 |215. 5 [213.6 |213.0 212.9 |____- 38.5 |37.7 37. Boston 
NS eee ie “USE £45 42.6 | 51.0 | 46.3 | 51.8 | 56.0) 44.3 |... 39.9 [52.0 sLiBridge 
1 No. 2% can. 2 Per pound. Buffalo 
Butte. 
° P r P os harle 
Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities hicag 


incin: 

"TABLE 9 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decreas 
in the retail cost of food * in December, 1924, compared witl 

the average cost in the year 1913, in December, 1923, and in Novem 


ber, 1924. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the of” 


— and the one-month periods. ese cities have been scheduled" ® 
¥ the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentagtgiotin 
anges are based on actual retail prices secured each month 1100s 


. 


retail dealers and on the average family consumption of these article... 
jn each city.’ 8 AT 


— oUisy 
lanch 
hemp) 
lilwai 





6 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 13. 
7 The consumption figures from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in cach “v5 
given in the MontTHLY LaBorR Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figué 
which have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY L4® 
Review for March, 1921, p. 26. Dex 
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Effort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
orting cities. For the month of December 99 per cent of all the 
rms reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The fol- 
wing were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the 
nllowing-named 41 cities who is cooperating with the bureau sent 
» his report in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: 
\tlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Butte, Charleston, Chicago, 
‘ncinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, 
acksonville, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Manchester, Mem- 
his, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Haven, New Orleans, 
few York, Norfolk, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., 
Portland, Oreg., Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt 
ake, San Francisco, Savannah, Seattle, Springfield, and Washington. 
The following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in December, 1924: 













RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING DECEMBER, 1924 











——— om = - ———— —- 

















| Geographical division 

Item United [ — = 
1 States | North | South | North | South | a 
| Atlantie | Atlantic | Central | Central 
; a Sine $$ ia: 
ilfmPercentage of reports received ___.....-..-- 99 | 98 100 100 99 99 
5 jumber of cities in each section from | 
3 which every report was received _-.---_. - 41 s 8 14 6 5 























\BLE % —-PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD IN DECEMBER 
24, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN NOVEMBER, 1924, DECEMBER, 1923, AND WITH 
THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 








ti—eSwscr po = 
=< 






























Percentage increase December, | Percentage increase December, 
1924, compared with— 1924, compared with— 

City City 
Decem- | Novem- / Decem- | Novem- 
1913 | ber, 1923 | ber, 1924 1913 | ber, 1923 | ber, 1924 
ee 49.3 0.8 0.2 || Minneapolis ---- --- 46. 6 0. 4 1.9 
‘eae 58. 4 1.6 tee See 35 22... ... ob kt ee 3.7 2.7 
ee 59. 8 3.8 Lr Neweee...ooc St Sc 48. 6 11,7 .8 
ieee BS 54. 6 1,7 -2 || New Haven_..--_--- 52. 4 11.0 13 
BL OS a aeeties 1,8 -6 || New Orleans_-_-.--- 51.7 3.3 2.1 
ee: 56. 7 1,2 1.0 }} New York._.-..---- 56. 6 11.3 5 
Jeu UED lawnvdscus’ .5 hee Wy eee ee SS 3.9 19 
harleston, 8. C__- 54. 5 1.4 9 7 Goi... .de.-c. 47.1 1.6 1.5 
a ee ee 60. 3 2.4 1.4 || Peoria... -.-..-----|---------- 2.2 23 
incinnati_......_- 44.8 11.7 1.1 || Philadelphia__----_- 53. 0 .9 1.2 
sawebadae. 49.7 18 .3 || Pittsburgh__.....-- 53. 9 :.3 1.6 
Me beabelenvad~naos 1.9 Lien ween." TS 5. 11.0 1 .5 
Sovawbss 54. 3 3.3 2.9 || Portland, Oreg__--- ‘37.5 .8 5 
POE ETT: 40. 4 1.0 3.3 || Providence-__------ 55. 0 11.0 ee 
ae a 54.3 14 .4 || Richmond .___.-.__- 62. 1 1.6 2.0 
Jdgipadas. 53. 8 1Lg Oe ee ar oet 3 kt 1.6 .8 
dS ER SE 5. 5 Liv fe 1006: -- 2 e 51.5 11 -6 
Mdianapolis. .._._- 45.7 1.7 eo 6 (a Se a 1:9 
aa 45. 4 .3 -6 || Salt Lake City-_-_-_- 34. 6 4.5 .8 
ee 47.3 2.7 1.5 || San Francisco-.----- 48.3 1.1 1.3 
dabedebi. 44.9 3.1 REEL, sete: Ie .8 -8 
cS eee 41,8 12.3 $1.2 8 paranten.-..-.....- 54.8 11.9 1.3 
a ae 47.1 5.0 Ligh meee es 41.3 .0 -6 
“aa 48. 6 12.9 1.5 || Springfield, Ml. .--.j.......-.. 3.7 2.3 
witalbeted 44.7 2.3 2.4 ashington, D. C. 59. 3 1.4 S 4k 

Se, en 53.0 5 1.6 
/ 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Retail Prices of Coal in the United States * 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, December 15, 1923, and Noven, 
ber 15 and December 15, 1924, for the United States and for 

each of the cities from which prices have been obtained. Prices fy 
coal are secured from the cities from which monthly retail prices ¢ 
food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices ap 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in thoy 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sale 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to quot, 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household use, 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers but co not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where ay 
extra handling is necessary. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOt! HOL 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1923, AND NOVEMBER}; 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1924 








1913 | 1923 
| July 15 | Dee. 15 





City, and kind of coal 








United States: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
$15. 83 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
Bituminous 
Baltimore, Md.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove 
Chestnut 
Bituminous 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Bituminous 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 








Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
~Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Butte, Mont.: 

PE... te, ols kin ak bins ode dead 
Charleston, S.C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Chicago, IL: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Bituminous 

Cincinnati, Ohio: 
Bituminous 

Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


o O90 
SRS 


Is 8 








Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminous __. 7.16 . 66 | 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Septem/er |ssv# 
of the Montuiy Lasor Review. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and publish 


monthly. [266] 
= ) 
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vERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 


USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1923, 


IND DECEMBER 15, 1924—Continued 


AND NOVEMBER 15 








City, and kind of coal 





Dec. 15 





Hallas, Tex: 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Bituminous Dit inbionbcnbedebbabaws 


Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 


Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_._.._____-- 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_....._.....__- 
Bituminous Minbttnnqededebecescenscuve 
Detroit, Mich.: 
pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous ORES Deeg: ree 
all River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


ouston, Tex.: 


i | ae a: eee koe 


ndianapolis, Ind.: 
Pennsy lvania anthracite— 


oie ES ee SP a ae 


acksonville, Fla.: 
cco dukudkbosdoct> suite 
ansas City, Mo 
Arkansas anthracite— 
oo OEE a ae rk 
8 SSE Seren moc iaes 
Din no cnndckbthhoccocciietd 
ittle Rock, Ark. 4 
Arkansas anthracite— 


Dh Met ncdopsegunedevet quay 
po aS a Sy eee Seer 


os Angeles, Calil.: 


Bituminous f Reet SES Ee eee ye 


ouisville, 


Bi heen a a a ee ctmebtagiamas 


anchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


femphis, Tenn.: 

DICT ns wncdecsddbeoceccehcosue 
filwaukee, Wis.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


finneapolis, Minn.: 
Pennsy lvania anthracite— 


Cl SSS ee eS 


Bituminous 
fobile, Ala.: 

Bituminous 
ewark, N. J.: 

Pennsy ivania anthracite— 


6 EE ce 5S eo ie 
ew Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
i a agen Rare 
w Orleans, La.: 


Pennsylvania ‘anthracite— 


Chestnut 
eee 


ee eee 


aT eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 





’ Per 10-barre} lots (1,800 pounds). 








1913 
Jan. 15 July 15 

haa $8.25 {$7.21 
8. 88 9. 00 

8. 50 8. 50 

5. 25 4. 88 

8. 00 7. 45 

8. 25 7. 65 

5. 20 5. 20 

8. 25 7. 43 

8. 25 7.61 

8. 95 8. 00 
9.15 8. 25 

3. 81 3. 70 

7. 50 7. 00 

5 doi * 439; 3.94 
cia 6.00; 5.33 
13. 52 12. 50 

4, 20 4. 00 

10. 00 8. 50 

10. 00 8. 50 
24,34 24, 22 

8. 00 7. 85 

8. 25 8. 10 

6. 25 5.71 

9. 25 9. 05 

9. 50 9. 30 

5. 89 5. 79 

6. 50 6. 25 

6. 75 6. 50 

7. 50 6. 25 

7. 50 6. 25 

10. 00 10. 00 
10. 50 10. 50 

2 6. 06 2 6. 06 

7. 07 6. 66 
7.14 6. 80 





ad 
> 


ERS 
ses 88 88 88 


ae 
se 


OPS 











16. 25 
7. 43 
17.75 
17. 00 
8. 09 
16. 80 


16. 65 
9. 44 


18. 10 
17. 95 
10. 91 


9. 92 


13. 62 
13, 43 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSER 
USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, DECEMBER 15, 1923, AND NOV EMBER 
AND DECEMBER 15, 1924—Concluded. " 





1913 1924 











City, and kind of coal -— 
Jan. 15 July 15 . Nov. 15 Dee, 15 





Omaha, Nebr.: 
TS RSS. S008 PRS CREE $6. 13 . $10. 00 $19 

Peoria, IIL: 7 
Bituminous cccccccccese 6. 34 6 

Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





: , 16.89 
Chestnut z 17,14 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


Bituminous 

Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut -eeeee ee eeee 
Portland, Oreg.: 
*Bituminous ' 9. 66 

Providence, R I.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Richmond, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
rer itn § SET ES CESS, . 
Rochester, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Chestnut scossbbnteet 
St. Louis, Mo.: ' 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Chestnut 
Bituminous 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed 
RNG ESRC Sete: I 
San Francisco, Calif.: 
New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg 
Colorado anthracite— 
_, EGS------------------------------- 
. Bituminous 
Savannah, Ga.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





Bituminous 
Scranton, Pa.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 


Bituminous 
Springfield, Il.: 
GRIER: FS enc Stance 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— — 


18] 














1Per ton of 2,240 pounds. . 

* Per 25-bushel lots (1,900 pone. ee et! a 

‘ Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for “binning.”” Most customers require binning or) asketi 
the coal into the cellar. : , Thi 

5 All coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10cents perton orhalftonis made. /4 
additional charge has been ineluded in the above prices. ‘ij 

¢Pricesin Zone A. ‘Thecartage charges in Zone A were as follows: January and July, 1913, $0. 50; Decem 
ber, 1923, and November and December, 1924, $1.25. T*ese charges have been included in the price. 
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The following table shows for the United States both average gy, 
relative retail prices of Pennsylvania white ash anthracite col, gto, 
and chestnut sizes, and bituminous coal in January and July, 19) 
to 1922, and for each month of 1923 and 1924. An average Drig 
for the year 1913 has been made from the averages for January qj 
July of that year. The average price for each month has bog 
divided by this average price for the year 1913 to obtain the relatiy, 

rice. 
r The trend in the retail prices of coal since 1915 is shown in jj 
chart on page 41. 


AVERAGE AND RELATIVE PRICES OF COAL IN TON LOTS FOR THE UNITED stip 
ON SPECIFIED DATES FROM JANUARY, 1913, TO DECEMBER, 1924 7 








Pennsylvania anthracite, white ash 





Year and month Stove Chestnut 





Average Relative | Average Relative 
price price price price 








1913— 


wR 


NN an ani 
28 ss 


wn 


NON 


100. 0 
103. 0 
97.0 


101. 0 
98. 3 


101. 0 
97.7 


102. 7 


S83 
23+ S88 


_ 
co 
adn 
3s 





BB 
FR 


oo 


January 
July 


58 
SB ws 


8. 
7. 
(3 
7. 
8. 
8. 
9. 
9. 
0. 


So SO wn 
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£2 &8 
— eo 
eR AS BN 
— 
= COD 
eh 
mene oO © 
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OCNWWaNeIWs-@wn *-$O WO CO NWO CHC GFN HN OH WHO BHO 
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S 8: 
SS 8 


Se 


BEE ERESSRERES: 
SESE 


SESESEE 
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—e ee ee 
SREATE; 
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OO 2 9 P90 9 | |] Os 
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tlan' 
Baltix 
Birmi 
BOsto! 


Bridg 


buffal 
Butte 
harl 
hica 
level 


Den ve 
Detro 
lee 
all F 
AH oust 


xT 
ALGL 


AC KSC 
fanc 
emy 
ilws 
i inne 


i bil 
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ew | 
ew ( 
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or fe ) 
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hilac 
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ortla 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Retail Prices of Gas in the United States ¢ 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
1,000 cubic feet of gas used for household purposes. 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 

vs have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general use. 

or Buff.!v, and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manu- 
actured gas, mixed. 
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Prices 


The prices shown do not include any extra 


JET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, IN 
SPECIFIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO 1924, BY CITIES 



























stint. ....cee 
Baltimore. ------- 
Birmingham ----- 
OT 
Bridgeport ..----- 


ative 


‘1a 




















Buffalo-- 
es oe 


harleston 














hicago antes 
leveland__...--- 


Denver 
etroit 

ill River 
noustOn 


104 ndianapolis_ — --- 
101 J 
acksonville__._-. 
1% fanchester 
132 emphis 
ilwaukee 
14], finneapolis- - --- 













ew irk 
ew Haven____-- 
ew Orleans_-_-_-_- 
ow York ...2... 


hiladelphia ___-_- 
ittisburgh...___- 
mortland, Me__-_- 
ortland, Oreg__- 
ovidence 
ichmond 
ochester 


5, eS 
alt Lake City__. 
n Francisco__-- 








anton 
a ES 
ringfield, TM... 
ashington, D. C 


fobile woin aie | 





i 
| 











Apr. Apr. 
15, | 15, 
| 1913 | 1914 
.. $1. 00 $1. 00 
.90| .80 
1.00} .95 
. 82) .82 
1.00) 1.00 
| 
| 1.00) 1.00 
1. 50) 1. 50) 
1.10) 1.10 
. 80; .80 
. 80). 80) 
85; . 80 
75]. 75 
- 80) . 80 
1. 00} 1.00 
. 60) 55 
1. 20}; 1.2 
1, 10; 1.10 
1. 00} 1.00 
75) .75 
85) . 80 
1. 10] 1.10 
1.00) .90 
.90) .90 
1. 10) 1.00 
84) .84 
1. 00) 1.00 
1. 15) 1.15 
.90} .90 
1. 00} 1.00 
1.00) 1.00 
1. 10) 1.00 
95) . 95 
. 85). 85 
.90} .90 
-95) .95 
. 80) .80 
95) .90 
.90) .90) 
. 75). 85 
95) . 95 
1. 00) 1.00; 
1. 00} 1. 00) 
93) 93 






































Apr. Apr.| Apr. | Apr.| Apr.| Apr.|May 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920] 1921 
'$1. 001$1. 00'$1. 001$1. 00/$1. 15/$1. 15/81. 90 
.80} .75| .75| .75} .75} .75| .75 
.95, .95| .95| .95| .95| .95| .88 
80} .80| .80} .85| 1.02) 1.07] 1.42 
1.00, 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.10) 1. 10)" 1.30 
1. 00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.45) 4.45) 1.45 
1. 50| 1. 50) 1.50) 1. 50} 1.50) 1.50) 2.10 
1.10) 1.10} 1.00} 1. 10} 1.10} 1. 25] 1.55 
.80| .80| .80| .76| .94| . 90) 1.29 
80) i 80} .80} .80| .80) .80 
.80, .80) .80; .85| .95, .95) .95 
.75| .75| .75| .75| 79.79) .85 
.80| .80} .80| .95| .95) 1.05) 1.25 
1. 00} 1.00) 1.00! 1.00) 1.00) 1.09} 1.09 
55 55) .55| .55| .60| .60! .90 
1.15] 1.15) 1.15) 1.25] 1.25) 1.50) 1.75 
1.00} 1.00! 1.00) 1.00} 1. 10} 1. 10/4 1.50 
1. 00} 1.00) 1.00! 1.00) 1.00)! 1.10) 1. 35 
.75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .75| .90 
.80| .77| .77] .77| .95} .95) 1.28 
1. 10} 1. 10) 1. 10} 1. 10) 1.35] 1.35] 1.80 
90} .90| .90} .97] .97) 1.15] 1.40 
90} .90! . 90} 1.00) 1.10} 1. 10}! 1.10 
1.00} 1.00! 1.00] 1.00) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30 
. 83] . 83] . 83] .83] .85| .87/51.36 
1. 00} 1.00} 1.00] 1. 20) 1.20) 1.60} 1. 40 
1.15] 1.00] 1.00) 1.15) 1.15] 1. 15) 1.53 
90} .90| .85} .85) .85| .85| 1.20 
1. 00} 1.00} 1.00] 1.00) 1.00} 1.00} 1.00 
1.00] 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1. 00)_-.__J..__- 
1.00] 1.001 1.00] 1.00! 1. 40] 1.40] 1.85 
.95| .95, .95| .95| .95| .95) 1.67 
85] . 85; . 85) 1.00) 1.30) 1.30)! 1.25 
90} .80| .80} .80) 1.00) 1.00) 1.30 
95] .95| .95| .95| .95| .95\71.05 
.80| .80| .75| .75| .75| .85| 1.05 
90} .85| .85} .85) .85) . 85) 1.00 
90} .90! .90} . 90) 1. 10/4 1.30/4 1.52 
85] .85| .85] .85) .95) .95) 1.05 
Nn Sol ne 1. 25 1. 60) 
.95| .95! .95) 1.15] 1.30] 1.30! 1.70) 
1. 00} 1.00) 1.00] 1.25) 1.25) 1.55] 1. 55 
1.00} 1.00! 1.00} 1.00) 1. 10} 1. 10} 1. 40 
.93| .93} . 80] .90, .95) .95) 1.25 


























Mar.|Mar. Dec. Mar.|June Sept.| Dec. 
15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1922 | 1923 | 1923 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 1924 

$1. 65/$1. 65'$1. 55'$1. 55/$1. 55'$1. 55/$1. 55 

.92) .92) .85) .85| .85' .85| .85 
.88| .80' .80 .80 .80) .80} .80 
1.34} 1.25) 1.25 1. 20) 1.20) 1. 20] 1.20 
1, 60) 1.50, 1. 50 1. 50 1.45) 1.45) 1.45 
Sea See BS, dere prt 
2. 10} 2.10) 2.10, 2.10) 2.10) 2.10) 2.10 
1. 55} 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55] 1.55 
1. 20} 1.20) 1.17) 1.17) 1.17) 1.17] 1.17 

80}. 80) 1.25) 1. 25] 1. 25) 1.25) 1.25 
95 - 95) 95 .95! .95| .95! .95 
.79| .79| .79) . 79) 2.79) 2.79) 2.79 
1.15) 1.15) 1.15) 1,15) 1.15) 1.15) 1.15 
1. 09| 1.09) 1.09) 1.09] 1.09) 1. 09| 1.09 
soy muse dcp hes haps Seg Be 
rot ath WS co coat gh AGE 

4 1.40) 41. 40)41. 40 4 1.30/4 1.30/4 1.30/4 1.30 
1. 35} 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1.20) 1. 20) 1.20 

.90} .98| .95) .95) .95) .95) .95 
1. 02) 1.03) 1.01 son BOR .98| 98 
1. 80} 1. 80) 1. 80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.80 
1. 40} 1. 25) 1. 25) 1.25) 1.20) 1.20) 1.20 

11.10} 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1 45 
1. 45} 1.30} 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30} 1.30 

$1, 28/61. 21) 1. 23) 1,23) 1.23) 1. 23) 1.23 
1. 45] 1. 40) 1.30) 1. 40] 1.40) 1.40) 1. 40 
1. 40} 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35 
1. 20} 1. 20} 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20) 1. 20 
1. 00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00 
1. 75} 1. 55} 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1. 55} 1.55 
1. 50) 1. 43) 1.43) 1. 43) 1. 43] 1.43) 1.43 

1 1.25)! 1.10)1 1.05)1 1.05)! 1.05) 1.05]! 1.05 
1. 30} 1. 30) 1. 30] 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30 
1. 10} 1. 05) 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00} 1.00 
1.05} 1.00) 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 
1.00] 1.00} .85| .85| .85) .85/ .85 

4 1,52)4 1.52/4 1.52/4 1.52) £.52/4 1.52/4 1.52 
1.04} .92} .92) 1.00] 1.00) 1.00) 1.00 
1. 60} 1. 45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45 
1. 70] 1. 60} 1.60} 1. 50) 1. 50) 1.50) 1.50 
1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1.55} 1. 55) 1.55) 1.55 
1.40} 1. 40] 1.35} 1.35) 1.35) 1.35) 1.35 
1. 10) 1.05] 1.00} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00} 1.00 













onth. 


e Same court. 


"Plus 40 cents 


17 be prices of two compani 
1M 


'Plus 50 cents per month service charge. : : 
‘Plus 10 cents per month service charge. Minimum bill $1 to those using 1,200 cubic feet or less per 


*Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court and is subject to final decision by 
Pending the decision this increase has been impounded. 
‘Plus 25 cents per month service charge. _ ; 

es included in this average have an additional service charge of 24% cents 


ay. 
‘The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 214 cents per day. 


per month service charge. 
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TREND IN THE Retaru Price or Gas in THE UniTEp States, Apri, 1 


MANUFACTURED. GAS 


250 (Average price for April isis 


SESESREHRE S 8 € fg 





RETAIL PRICES OF ELECTRICITY 45 





ET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, IN SPECI- 
FIED MONTHS FROM 1913 TO 1924, BY CITIES—Concluded 


Natural gas 































































|Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. ‘Apr. 'Apr. 'Apr. Apr. |May Mar.!Mar.|Dec. 'Mar.|June Sept. Dec. 
City 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 16, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1923 1924 | 1924 | 1924 | 1924 
| —_—_  — | | | I 
ee $0. 301$0. 30 $0. 30 $0. 30 $0. 30\$0. 30/0 35/$0. 35/80. 35/80.42'__..| | | | | 
— . 30] .30| .30| .30) .30| .35| .35| .35| .35| .50.$0. 50,$0. 50 $0. 50 $0. 50 $0. 50/$0. 50 
ee -30| . 30} .30| .30) .30| .30 .35) .35) .35) .40) .40) 1.45) 1.45) 1,45) 1.45) 1. 45 
gS . ..-<coPtanatibanmeindas-B sous | +80} .30) . 30} .30) .30) .45) .45) .45) 145) .45) 145) . 45 
RS .45| .45| .45| .45| .45| .45| .45| .45] 68] .68| .68| .68| .68| .68| .68| .68 
ansas City, Mo.| .27} .27| .27| .27) .30) .60) .80) .80) 1.80) 1.80) 1.85) 1.85) 1.85) 1.29) 1. 29] 1. 29 
ittle Rock ------ -40| .40| .40| .40) .40) .40) .45) .45) 45) .45) .45) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55 
Caigvill..---anelhans . 62} .65| .65 .65) .65' .65| .65| .65| .65| .65| .65| .65| .65| .65] .65 
ittsburgh.------ 28} . 28} . 28] .28| 28) .28| .35| .35| .45] .50| .50| .53| .53| . 53) *.60| #60 
Manufactured and natural gas, mixed 
os Angeles.....-|..---|...-- $0. 68|80. 68 $0. 68|$0. 68'$0. 75!$0. 75/80. 75/80. 76|$0. 68|$0. 68|$0. 68\$0. 68'$0. 68/$0. 68 
OO ER et Bocvlequre eeos oer sagas = 8 ca | ronal *. 62} *.61] 62} .60, .60, . 60 
1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. § Minimum bill $1. ® Price includes a coal charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average prices have 
een computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in the 
ext table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for May 
5, September 15, and December 15, 1921, and March 15, June 15, 
september 15, and December 15, 1922, 1923, and 1924. Relative 
prices have been computed by dividing the price of each year by the 
ice in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
but little until 1921. The price in December, 1924, showed an 
ncrease Of 34 per cent since April, 1913. From September, 1924, to 
December, 1924, there was no change in the price of gas. 

VERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 

USE, PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, IN SPECIFED MONTHS OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1924, 
FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED 


{Average prices in April, 1913=100] 





























Average | Relative | Average | Relative 
Date price | price Date price price 
ef. 16, 1012 caaae asad cows Se $0. 95 ORD t- Jame Bh, ORs. cs. ck sd sisi... $1. 29 | 135. 8 
Pt. 15, 1914.52 spade wags essse 04 | 99.0 || Sept. 15, 1922..........-...-.-- 1. 27 133. 7 
EE SB . 93 * Rig 2. SSR eee 1. 27 133. 7 
wr. 16, Gcsissscccc assess . 92 ee EE SS ee 1. 26 132. 6 
or. 16, WE as. kk. "92 96.8 || June 15, 1923.........--.-...-- | 1.96 132. 6 
“A 9. See ee ee . 95 108: O 8 Geet. 16, $008..i..........-..-.. 1. 26 132. 6 
Se. ee eee ao ae 1. 04 . Ye ge &  S Tee 1, 28 134. 7 
BUR na Ge Fee oe 1. 09 eh eo os <a 1. 27 133. 7 
gb Se SU Reee Se ae 1. 32 OS ae a an 1, 27 133. 7 
CSUR. oe See ee 1. 31 SAR Gs 5 Ss ee 1. 27 133. 7 
iS Pe Sa pee eee 1. 30 BORD BE Epe0. 2A, Be. eS oak -~ cca ow ne 1, 27 133. 7 
o.16, 1008 Se ke 1. 29 135. 8 
‘Net price. 


Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt 
hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified © 
months, from 1913 to 1924. For the cities having more than 

ne tariff for domestic consumers the rates are shown for the sched- 

eunder which most of the residences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 

everal of the cities from which prices for electricity have been 

btained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in 

ich city, the explanation of these methods is given on page 50. 
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Determination of Demand 


N BUFFALO the demand consists of two parts—lighting, 25 
cent of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts: 4) 
Powe, 2% per cent of the capacity of any electric range, vw, 
eater, or other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cen 
the rated capacity of motors exceeding one-half horsepower but |e 
than 1 horsepower. The installation is determined by inspection « 
premises. 

In Chicago, the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ us 
demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity of 47; 
to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt hours; 575 to 674 watts, 12 sania hours: 
675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watts, 14 ki 
watt hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 how 
use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on the printed tarif. 
the equivalent is here shown only for installations of from 475 | 
874 watts; the connected load of the average workingman’s 
being, as a rule, within this range. 

In Cincinnati, the demand has been estimated as being 7: 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, in: 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the | 
time, there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston, the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of th 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not dete: 


by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total inste 
in residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts : 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capecity. 


In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, the demand has been 
mined by inspection. The first 10 outlets have been rated 
watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and each 
tional outlet at 106 watts. Household utensils and applian 
not over 660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been esti 
as. one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, he: 
devices, and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts : 
included. 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual me: 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No dein 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Springfield, Ill., the demand for Company A from December, 
1913, to September, 1922, was the active load predetermined 
follows: 80 per cent of the first 500 watts of connected load plus 
60 per cent of that part of the connected load in excess of the [int 
500 watts—minimum active load, 150 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., the demand is determined by inspec' 
and consists of 100 per cent of the connected load, excluding =! 
fans and heating and cooking appliances. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


SHARP increase in the general level of wholesale prices in 
‘\ December as compared with the preceding month is shown by 
information gathered in leading markets by the United States 
partment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
eau’s weighted index number, comprising 404 commodities or 
ce series, rose to 157 for December compared with 152.7 for Novem- 
r,a gain of 234 per cent. In no month since April, 1923, when the 
lex stood at 158.7, have am averaged as high. 
Farm products prices showed large increases over the previous 
nth, due to advances in the cost of grain of all kinds, cattle, hogs, 
ep, eggs, hay, onions, potatoes, and wool, The increase in this 
up averaged nearly 5 per cent. Foods also were higher, advances 
ving taken place in the price of butter, cheese, flour, corn meal, 
i, rice, and tea. Metals were higher on account of rising prices of 
yiron, steel billets, steel plates, structural shapes, nails, wire, copper, 
nd, tin, and zinc. Smaller increases were recorded for the groups 
cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, building materials, chemicals 
ddrugs, and house-furnishing goods. In the group of miscellaneous 
mmodities, including such important articles as bran and mill feed, 
seed meal, leather, paper, wood pulp, manila hemp, and rubber, 
ices averaged 41% per cent higher than in November. 
Of the 404 commodities or price series for which comparable data 
: November and December were collected, increases were shown in 
3 instances and decreases in 53 instances. In 158 instances no 
ange In price was reported. 



















; INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 
[1913= 100] 





































1923 | 1924 
Group ——e " 
December | November | December 
d | ees PRUIEROONS . cu le wear ck = 144. 6 149. 5 156. 7 
| Foods. ....- wiatiaiterinanlebiiraweeetiieiit 146. 9 153. 8 157.9 
9 Cloths and clothing-...........-- 203. 3 190. 4 191.4 
; Fuel and lighting............_._- 162. 2 162. 8 164. 6 
Metals and metal products -____-_- 141.6 | 128. 7 132. 9 
Building materials__..........._- 178. 3 171. 6 175. 1 
| Chemicals and drugs-__-_.._..-_-- 130. 3 134.0 | 134. 6 
House-furnishing goods --_______- 176. 4 172. 0 172. 4 
NS EE ES ae 116.4 122.9 | 128. 6 
| Allcommodities...._.------__-- 151. 0 152.7 | 157.0 | 








Comparing prices in December with those of a year ago, as measured 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm products have 
creased 814 per cent and foods 7% per cent. Smaller increases are 
town for fuel and lighting and for chemicals and drugs, while an 
ease of 10144 per cent is shown for the group of miscellaneous 
mmodities. On the other hand, cloths and clot ing, metals, build- 
g materials, and house-furnishing goods were cheaper than in 
ecember, 1923. All commodities, considered in the aggregate, 
gcre 4 per cent. higher. 
The course of wholesale prices since December, 1914, is shown in 
le chart on the following page. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 53 


index numbers of wholesale ong for all years since 1890 are shown 
the table which follows. ile the results here given for earlier 
rs are necessarily based on a smaller number of commodities than 
» data for recent years, the figures are believed to furnish a reliable 
~ometer of wholesale price changes in general over the period stated. 
ese figures are comparable with the monthly index numbers 
plished by the bureau. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY YEARS, 1890 TO 1924 
[1913=100] 
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Agricultural and Nonagricultural Commodities 


THE August, 1924, number of the Montuity Lasor REVIEW 

(p.77) there was presented an explanation of a new series of index 
mbders of wholesale prices constructed by the Bureau of Labor 
atisties for the use of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
nited States Department of Agriculture. It was there explained 
at the new series was made by combining into two groups—agricul- 
ial and nonagricultural—the weighted prices of all commodities 
cluded in the bureau’s regular series of index numbers. Roughly 
aking, all articles originating on American farms were placed in 
ie first group, while all remaining articles were placed in the second. 
ie base was also shifted from the year 1913 to the five-year period 
110-1914. The index numbers for years and months from 1910 to 
#24 are given in the table which follows. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND NONAQ 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES, BY YEARS AND MONTHS, 1910 TO 192; 


[1910-1914= 100] 
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133.2 | 167.4 ’ 168. 0 . 171.3 
151.0 | 196.3 , 158.4] 141.3] 176.6 
142.1} 185.3 156.1 | 141.9} 177.7 
141.0} 176.7 155.1 | 144.0) 179.4 
131.5 | 170.9 156.1} 143.5} 180.4 
129.3 | 168.2 163.8 | 142.4) 176.1] 137.6 
125.7 | 163.8 168 2} 146.6) 172.4 | 135.2 
129.5} 158.6 176.6 | 1383) 1688) 141.1 
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Average Wholesale Prices of Commodities, October to Decembe, 
1924, and Year, 1924 


N CONTINUATION of the plan of publishing each month & 
detailed statement of wholesale prices of important commodities 
announced by the United States Department of Labor throug 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the May, 1922, issue of the Monti! 
Lasor REvIEw, there is presented herewith a list of the more imp0r 
tant commodities included in the bureau’s compilations of wholes! 
prices, together with the latest record of price changes available 
the time of its preparation. For convenience of comparison wit! 
pre-war prices index numbers based on average prices in the yeil 
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‘Ac 3 as 100 are shown in addition to the absolute money prices 
erever such information can be supplied. Index numbers for the 
eral groups and subgroups also are shown in the table. To show 
re minutely the fluctuations in prices, all index numbers are here 
lished to the fourth significant figure. Figures are given for 
ober to December, 1924, and year 1924. Average prices for the 
»r 1924 also are included in the table. 





HOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1924, AND 









































































YEAR, 1924 
i Average prices as 
r- Commodity ) 
mk Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
a 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 | 1924 
gf ae. 
v 
( FARM PRODUCTS. ---- a Pe ES Set 1 SY Siding 149.2 | 149.5 | 156.7 | 143.4 
8 | | 
mt £66, oo apse eat cmb a Je ELd Lit Alu Bh schon 3 ep kT Ce! Se eee 162.4 | 166.8 | 185.5 | 141.3 
arley, malting, per bushel, Chicago----| $0. 908 | $0. 864 | $0.935 | $0.817 | 145.1 | 138.1 | 149.5 | 130.7 
rn, per bushel, Chicago— | 
19 enteele MOS 4 choess. seek... sul 1. 105 1. 130 1. 233 .972 | 176.8 | 180.8 | 197.3 | 155. 4 
. SA, TP SRS) eS 1. 094 1.114 1. 221 . 957 | 177.8 | 181.0 | 198.4 | 155.5 
~ ts, contract grades, per bushel, Chi- 
‘ Eee Te SARL eS ee . 522 . 524 . 598 . 514 | 138.8 | 139.5 | 159.0 | 136.8 
hie ¢, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago. -.._.-. | 1.275] 1.312] 1.404 .916 | 200.4 | 206.2 | 220.6 | 144.0 
> heat, per bushel— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago__....-| 1.486 1. 529 1, 687 1.322 | 162.7 | 167.5 | 184.8 | 144.8 
No. 2, red winter, Chicago--........-- 1. 528 1. 574 1. 769 1. 280 | 154.9 | 159.6 | 179.4 | 129.7 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City - ----- 1. 404 1. 468 1. 662 1. 232 | 160.2 | 167.4 | 189.6] 140.5 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis__| 1.434] 1.477 1.633 | 1.289 | 164.2) 169.1 | 187.0] 147.6 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg.---- 1.570 | 1.685} 1.758} 1.324} 169.0] 176.0 | 189.2] 142.5 
“0 RA SE ee SNe Same eRe MRE ec Fearne ae 123.5 | 118.7 | 118.5 | 112.4 
attle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Choice to prime...........--...._.___-| 11.075 | 11.063 | 11.170 | 10.911 | 124.0 | 123.9 | 125.1 | 122.2 
SE LESS. SE Se ES ae | 9.500; 9.156} 9.550} 9.669 | 111.7 | 107.6 | 112.3 | 113.7 
ogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Sd ee ve tas ache Bilis te od basin 10. 781 9. 581 9. 960 8.488 | 128.9 | 114.5 | 119.1} 101.5 
FO RS ly Eee 10. 688 9. 094 9. 485 8.417 | 126.4 | 107.6 | 112.2 99. 6 
y ep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Ewes, native, all grades__.............- | §.813} 6.3381] 7.575] 6.912] 124.0 | 135.1 | 161.6 | 147.5 
Lambs, western, good to choice- --__--- 13. 438 | 13.344 | 15.975 | 14.339 | 172.4 | 171.2 | 205.0 | 184.0 
161, Wethers, fed, good to choice._.......-- 7.156 | 7.613 | 9.125] 8.391 | 133.8 | 142.4 | 170.7 | 156.9 
1 Eoultry, live fowls, per pound— 
164.4 OE cy 2D Rial < Ce . 194 .174 .173 .217 | 125.8 | 112.8 | 112.3 | 141.1 
165.8 eh ocadcone . 269 . 238 . 243 . 262 | 160.6 | 141.9 | 145.2 | 156.3 
163, } 
161 ES STAT CER Tee oupere (Sam myer: AT, Paley cusriey ne 166.6 | 174.9 | 178.7 | 173.6 
150.4 eans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, 
18 4 oe ly ES ce Rel ES sige 6. 250 6. 308 6. 155 5. 860 | 156.7 | 158.1 | 154.3 | 146.9 
iR@mlover seed, contract grades, per 100 
Lad a sae 26. 692 | 29.443 | 31.077 | 21.852 | 161.6 | 178.3 | 188.2 | 182.3 
158 fi otton, middling, per pound— | 
160! SE Sends a sega >< s <pte . 235 . 240 . 236 . 279 | 184.7 | 189.0 | 185.9 | 219.8 
162, ow Se ae BS Fin: . 245 . 243 . 238 . 287 | 191.6 | 189.7 186.4 | 224.6 
ottonseed, per ton, average price at gin_, 31.950 | 33. 570 | 35.480 | 38.345 ; 146.6 | 154.1 | 162.8 176.0 
ees, fresh, per dozen— 
Firsts, western, Boston -.......-....-.- . 435 . 520 . 580 . 365 | 173.0 | 206.8 | 230.6 | 145.0 
ber mm Lists, Chicago... ----..----2-.20 406} 2483 | 521] .334 | 179.9 | 213.7 | 230.7 | 147.7 
DEI Mim Extra firsts, Cincinnati__..._-.-.-..._- .473 | .555} .600] .362 | 211.2] 248.1 | 2682] 161.6 
Candled, New Orleans_._.........-..- 404} .420| .430] .342 | 172.3 | 179.3 | 183.5} 145.9 
Firsts, New York. _....- Bint Bl os . 440 . 518 . 568 . 364 | 176. 7 | 207.8 228.1} 146.3 
Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia_ --- . 519 . 605 . 625 . 397 | 196.9 | 229.5 | 237.1 | 150.4 
h ale", pullets, San Francisco._--____-- 450] .470| .454| .335 | 168.0 | 175.5 | 169.5 | 125.1 
r wage 1, per bushel, Minneapolis.| 2. 407 2. 621 2. 873 2.501 | 178.4 | 194.3 | 213.0] 185.4 
1S, Bay, per ton— 
Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City_____.-.--- 21. 313 | 20.950 | 22.750 | 22.611 | 150.2 | 147.7 | 160.4 | 159.4 
ug Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati____.. 16. 688 | 16.500 | 17.525 | 20.223 | 107.1 | 105.9 | 112.5 | 129.8 
HLM mothy, No, 1, Chicago... .......-. 23. 250 | 22. 625 | 22.900 | 24.885 | 145.1 | 141.2 | 142.9 | 155.3 
Hides and skins, per pound— 
poli Caliskins, No. 1, country, Chicago-...| . 194 .203 | .209] .183 | 102.6 | 107.4 | 110.8] 97.0 
sale Goatskins, Brazilian, New York -___-- . 765 . 753 . 765 . 745 | 107.6 | 105.8 | 107.6 | 104.7 
Sal Hides, heavy, country cows, No. 1, 
. at hn oneek cae o -ionnt -108| .119| .121] .094/] 71.6/ 787] 79.9] 620 
. Hides, packers’, heavy, native steers, 
i & “ooo tt—ebeagaiiegaemieg 163} .174| .174| .147| 88.4] 94.5] 9451 ‘79.9 
at Hides, packers’, heavy, Texas steers, 
ye CRNA AAS ........-cesbadne .152) .162) .160! .138| 840| 805! 884] 76.1 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1924 AND 
YEAR, 1924—Continued ? 








Index numbers 


Average prices (1913= 100) 





Commodity 
Nov., | Dec., + | Nov.,| Dec, 
1924 1924 1924 1994 


1M 





FARM PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Other farm products—Concluded 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— or f 
New York State, New York : . oe x 4 : 122.0} 1 ns 
Pacifics, Portland, Oreg a" . . 5. 73.3 | I proc 
Milk, fluid, per quart— read 
Chicago 5 144. : 44.6 | 1g, Chit 

e 186.5 | 1m Cin 

San Francisco . Gor ‘ - 06 ; . .1 | 158.1 | jaa 
Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, ’ New 
. e e l i. 13 fan 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va- . 07 { J . 4 9 | 171.51) 9 0a 
Potatoes— , 7 ‘or 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, 


Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, 
Philadelphia _- 
Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 
Blue Rose, head, clean 
Honduras, head, clean 
Tobacco, leaf, per 100 pounds— 
Burley, good leaf, dark red, Louisville, 
K 


Av erage warehouse sales, Kentucky-_- 
Wool, Ohio, per pound, Boston— 

Fine clothing, scoured 

Fine delaine, scoured 

Half blood, scoured 

One-fourth and three-eighths grade, 
239. 2 | 262.1 


158.8 | 157.9 


182.2) 135.5 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, ‘good native steers, Chicago__- / J . 2 ' 140.9 | 140.9 | 131 
Sides, native, New York y ale ell 4 3 | 111.3 | 123.0) 22 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 
pounds), New York . . 92.5) § 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago d P P 7 ‘ 123.3 | 12 
Lamb, dressed, per pound, Chicago E d F , , 150.5 | 1 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York..} . d d < ; 126.8 | 13 
Pork, ee per pound— 
Loins, Chiéago ‘ d j . 116. 1 
Loins, western, New York F q ‘i ; 123. 1 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), 
New Y ork i : 5. 148. 5 
Sides, rough, per pound, Chic: d d : 139. 6 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, C ious: d ‘ . ‘ 150. 2 
Poultry, dressed, r pound— 
Hens, heavy, Chi g 157.3 
reas: 48-56 pounds to dozen, New 


Jv 





"t 
l 





159. 0 | 
Veal, dressed, good, per pound, Chicago-- ? . 134. 5 LE 39.9 | 
Butter, cheese, and milk o2} 146.1) 148.7 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— hi 

| 


Boston 


Philadelphia 

8t. Louis 

San Francisco 
Cheese, whole milk, 

American, twins, Chicago 4 - 216 

State, fresh flats, colored, average, 

New York . 188 - 197 . 218 

California flats, fancy, San Francisco... . 210 229 - 216 
Milk, fluid. (See Farm products). 
Milk, condensed, per case of 48 14-ounce 

tins, New York 5.850 | 5.850} 5.865) 5.980 
Milk, evaporated, per case of 48 16-ounce 

tins, New York 3.888 | 3.919 | 3.990 | 4.144° 


1 No 1913 base price. 1 Not included in weighted index. 
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ND \yOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1924, AND 
‘ YEAR, 1924—Continued 








Average prices 


Index numbers 





























4 No quotation. 
































(1913= 100) 
Ye Commodity oe — 
109 Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
: 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 | 1924 
FOODS—Continued 
ee eee Sn Sn Meremme 164.4 | 167.8 | 172.3 | 153.0 
li ns, medium, choice. (See Farm 
ducts.) 
“ me pound before baking— 
Freeh Ane eS 2 TE $0. 074 | $0. 074 | $0.074 | $0.074 | 172.1 | 172.1 | 172.1 | 174.2 
ac incinnati..--- PL SLE SOM SELL TS .062} .062} .062| .062} 174.7| 174.7] 174.7 | 174.7 
pee ee .064| .064] .075| .062| 209.8 | 209.8 | 244.9 | 202.6 
7 a ES See See ae . 070 . 070 . 070 .070 | 165.1 | 165.1 | 165.1 | 164.9 
4 Mon Francisco...-.--- \ SRC ages .069| .069} .069} .069| 173.0 | 173.0 | 173.0 | 173.0 
* eoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New 
" OPP SOI, . AP EE Ee 177 . 209 . 197 . 152 | 115.7 | 136.8 | 128.3] 99.1 
fiee, Rio, No. 7, per pound, New York-| __. 207 . 226 . 226 - 168 | 186.0 | 203.0 | 203.1 | 151.0 
| 14 nra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, 
me SS ee _--| .058} .058} .058| .056/ 55.2] 55.2] 55.8] 53.4 
| 43 os, fresh, perdozen. (See Farm prod- 
ucts.) 
Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 
100 pounds, Gloucester, Mass.......| 8.000} 8.000; 8.250) 7.904 | 119.3 | 119.3 | 123.0] 117.8 
Herring, large, split, per barrel (180-190 
10° pounds), New York......-.........- (4) (4) (4) E000 tL ae 143, 4 
14s Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, 
"- EE SR Feo See 13. 860 | 14.850 | 14. 850 | 13.571 | 124.9 | 133.8 | 133.8 | 122.3 
| on Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per 
| 5 oS EE ee | 2. 681 2.700 | 2.700 2. 487 | 183.6 | 184.9 | 184.9 | 170.3 
mr jour, rye, White, per barrel, Minneapolis, 6. 950 6.969 | 7.195 5.016 | 222.5 | 223.1 | 230.4 | 160.6 
|a Hour, wheat, per barrel— 
a Winter patents, Kansas City...-.....-| 7.650) 7.870] 8.625} 6.796 | 190.7 | 196.2} 215.0) 169.4 
”" Winter straights, Kansas City___..-__| 6.669| 6.870} 7.788} 5.980 173.3 | 178.6 | 202.41] 155.5 
144 Standard patents, Minneapolis---_--_-_- 8.013 | 8.163] 8.895} 7.191 | 174.8] 178.1] 1941} 156.9 
| Second patents, Minneapolis_-____._--- 7. 788 7. 881 8. 610 6. 946 | 176.1 | 178.2 | 194.7] 157.1 
> 14) Patents, Portland, Oreg............_-- 8, 727 8, 988 9, 384 7, 574 | 194.1 | 199.9 | 208.7) 168.5 
Patents, soft, winter, St. Louis.._.__-- 7. 531 7. 730 8.394 | 6.439 | 164.9 | 169.3 | 183.8] 141.0 
| 13 Straights, soft, winter, St. Louis..__...| 6.813 7. 050 7.763 | 5.687 | 160.2 | 165.8 | 182.5 | 133.7 
| 1) tl Re RR RSE a ee 7. 275 7.490 | 8.413 6. 213 | 153.9 | 158.5 | 178.0] 131.5 
uit, canned, per case, New York— 
8, Peaches, California, standard 214s.---- 1.800} 1.800; 1.800} 1.800 | 118.6) 118.6 | 118.6); 118.6 
121 Pineapples, Hawaiian, sliced, stand- 
1 ONE re a Beh lL 2.750} 2.750} 2.750} 3.039 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 133.9 | 148.0 
141. uit, dried, per pound, New Y ork— 
Apples, evaporated, State, choice -.---- . 134 ~131 + .127 . 139 | 186.4 | 182.3 | 176.6 | 193.6 
1% Currants, Patras, cleaned _._..._.___-- . 125 . 125 . 125 . 121 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 158.3 
1%, Prunes, California, 60-70s ..........--- . 064 . 066 . 072 -065 | 97.3 | 101.1 | 109.8] 98.3 
—— coast, seeded, bulk--......--- . 078 . 078 . 078 . 073 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 106.8 | 100.6 
uit, fresh— 
14 Apples, Baldwin, per barrel, Chicago..| (4) | 5.625} 6.250] 4.675 |__...-- 177.2 | 196.9 | 147.3 
108. Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New 
112 po RR ES RS PR AE er 2. 250 2. 250 2. 500 2. 454 | 146.3 | 146.3 | 162.5 | 159.4 
Lemons, California, choice, per box, 
172 SE ee a ae 7.188 | 8.313 | 6.725) 5.323 | 124.5] 144.0) 116.5} 92.2 
Oranges, California, choice, per box, 
158, a ee rs re 8.000 | 6.688 | 5.700) 5.798 | 181.0} 151.3 | 129.0} 131.2 
\.lucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, 
ty TT ETE 4,260 | 4.260| 4.280] 3.846 | 199.3 199.3 | 200.2); 179.9 
| 139 ominy grits, bulk, car lots, per 100 
pounds, f, 0. b. mill...............---- 2.390 | 2.330! 2.396) 2.0382 | 1448] 141.2] 145.2; 123.1 
14. izerd, prime, contract, per pound, New 
See ee etal ia a . 165 . 153 .169|} .F33} 150.2 | 139.2) 153.4 | 120.9 
| al, corn, per 100 pounds— 
| RE White, f. 0. b. mill. ..........-------- 2.340 | 2.280] 2.346} %.990} 146.2) 142.4 | 146.6 | 124.3 
| 132 Yellow, Philadelphia._............_-_- 3.460} 3.406} 3.450] 2.879 | 241.3 | 237.5 | 240.6 | 200.8 
dlasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gal- 
| 3 Ee i aie .665| .665|} .665| .628| 174.6] 174.6 | 174.6 | 164.9 
nimeal, car lots, in sacks (90 pounds), 
per 100 pounds, New York._____-.---- 3.639 | 3.583 | 8.872) 3.475) 147.0) 144.8} 156.5 | 140.4 
wmargarine, standard, uncolored, per 
pea eh Ces iE . 230 . 240 . 245 . 222 | 141.7 | 147.7} 150.8} 136.5 
eo oil, extra, per pound, Chicago--___- . 200 . 208 - 168 -151 | 173.1 | 179.8 | 145.1 | 131.1 
‘per, black, per pound, New York...| .126| .131| .128| 111} 116.2| 121.0 | 117.6 | 102.6 
lee. (See Farm products.) 
', American, medium, per barrel (280 
te... i 2.490 | 2.490} 2.490| 2.490 | 244.1 | 244.1 | 244.1 | 244.1 
ugar, per pound, New York— 
11. Granulated, in barrels...........------ .073 | .073| .072| .074| 170.7 | 170.0 | 1686 | 174.2 
Raw, 96° centrifugal......-...-....--- "060! .058! .053! .060| 172.3 | 166.0 | 150.9| 170.0 





’ Average for four months. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 192). AND 
YEAR, 1924—Continued . 








ae Index number 
Average prices (1913 


100 


Oct., | oad” Dec., 4 -» | Nov., | 
1924 1924 1924 1924 





Commodity 





FOO DS—Concluded 


Other foods—Concluded 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago---_-_.| $0.099 $0. 101 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New je pan 

.325' =. 329 | 


V a canned, per dozen, New 
ork— 
Corn, Maryland, standard .3a1.| 1L 400 
Peas, State and Western, No. 5__-____. . 350 
Tomatoes, New Jersey, standard, No. 3 ; 1. 500 
Vegetables, fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Vegetable oil— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York- 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, 








Cottonseed, prime, summer, yellow, 
per pound, New York 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, 


Peanut, crude, per pound, f. o. b. mill- 
Soya bean, crude, in barrels, per pound, 
New York 
Vinegar, cider, 40-grain, in barrels, per 
gallon, New York 


CLOTHS AND CLOTHING. _____- 


Boots and shoes, per pair, factcry 
Children’s— 
Little boys’, gun metal, blucher 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut, 
rubber heel 
Misses’ black, vici, polish, high cut, 





Youths’, gun metal, blucher 

Men’s— 
Black, calf, blucher 
Black, calf, Goodyear welt, bal 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side 


Gun metal; Goodyear welt, blucher__- 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear 
welt, bal 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather. 
Chocolate elk, blucher 
. Vici kid, black, Good year welt 
Women’s— 
—, kid, Goodyear welt, 84-inch 


Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace 
oxford 

Kid, black, McKay sewed, lace oxforu- 

Patent leather pump, McKay sewed_- 


Pre org peo PS 
sus & 
on 


Bis & s8888 88 88 5E 





e &8 


— 
_ 
@ 


as 
=] 
@ 


Cotton goods, factory 
Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to 
the pound, per yard 
Drillings, brown, y 
Massachusetts, D standard, 30-inch__- 
re 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the 


Windia, per yard— 
Colored, 4.20 yards to the poun 
Unbleached, 3.20 _— to the pound-_- 
Ginghams, per yar 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the 


pound 
Lancaster, 2614-inch, 6.50 yards to the 























1 No 1913 base price. 
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ND WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1924, AND 
YEAR, 1924—C catinucd 








Index numbers 























| Average prices | (1913=100) 
Commodity | et Seema 
» Yew | Oct., | Nov., | Dee., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dee., /Year, 
+ | 1 | 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 | 1924 
- | Sieaay § Seamnete 
L0THS AND CLOTHING—Concluded | | 
| ntton goods, factory—Concluded 
’ AGE Hosiery, per dozen pairs— 
: Men’s half hose, combed yarn-_-.___-_- $1. 750 | $1. 750 | $1. 750 | $1. 804 | 217.5 | 217.5 | 217.5 | 224.2 
YY, Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, 
MOCK SOME ies on bose se pe wwn cei 5iee 2.275 | 2.275} 2.275 | 2.406 | 128.4] 128.4! 128.4 | 135.9 
Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce__.-_-_- 1.715 | 1.715) 1.715] 1.752 | 171.4 | 171.4 | 171.4} 175.2 
KE Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
| Ti Fruit of the Loom.......-..........--- . 181 . 181 - 181 . 183 | 211.6 | 211.6 | 211.6 | 214.6 
li Lonsdale; cbse ie ~ dik. op diedboasisin’ . 167 . 167 . 167 «168 | 206. 2 | 206.2 | 206.2 | 207.7 
Reus RI aiile ncn bewiciinedeodcisset . 153 . 153 . 153 - 152 | 190.5} 190.5 | 190.5 | 189.3 
d Wamsutta nainsook_...............--- - 235 . 235 . 235 - 235 | 255.3 | 255.3 | 255.3 | 255.3 
a Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the 
pend, DOT FUNNE b.ss52p od ion gUbles . 066 - 067 . 068 - 068 | 192.2 | 195.1 | 195.7 | 197.7 


MK Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard— 
Indian Head, 2.85 yardstothe pound_.| .152| .157| .157| .161 | 180.5 | 186.2| 1862) 191.6 
if Pepperell, 3.75 yards to the pound. _._- .150| .150| .149 155 | 204.6 | 204.6 | 202.9 | 211.2 


F Ware shoals, 4 yards to the pound--_-__- - 108 - 106 - 108 - 113 | 167.6 | 173.0 | 175.9 | 183.6 
lit Thread, 6-cord, J. & P. Coats, per spool _- . 073 . 073 . 073 - 068 | 186.0} 186.0} 186.0 | 172.4 
Ai. Underwear— 
aie Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen 

rp ES Sg ts ee 8.125 | 8.125 | 8.125 | 8.125 | 227.2 | 227.2 | 227.2 | 227.2 
oil Women’s union suits, combed yarn, 
“< DOF GONE sida borin Sibedacdnubvud 12. 750 | 12.750 (*) 13. 364 | 186.2 | 186.2 |--....- 195, 2 
1% Yarn, per pound— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 
188 1/8; COMENE oi ions ep Sin. .5-050./ .415 . 418 - 416 . 444 | 187.7 | 188.9 | 188.0 | 200.6 

7 Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 
16k 1, COR ie a. Lo. 4 IU. . 449 - 446 . 446 . 474 | 181.4 | 180.1 | 180.0 | 191.6 
—_ Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2.__._- . 443 . 445 - 445 . 458 | 190.6 | 191.2; 191.5 | 196.8 

Twisted, ordinary weaving, 40/2___.__. . 528 537 . 537 - 563 | 187.9 | 140.2 | 140.0 | 147.0 

















oolen and worsted goods, factory_____|_......_|_-..--__|_-..-.--/_---___- 218.8 | 216.2 | 217.6 | 208.9 
Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, 


























em yeras oe ee Fo sta. i io. 1. 000 1. 000 1. 000 1. 000 | 215.8 | 215.8 | 215.8 | 215.8 
Overcoating, 30to81 ounces, per yard_._.| 3.000 | 3.000! 38.000 2.983 | 173.0 173.0 | 173.0} 1721 
Suiting, per yard— 

Clay, worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce__-_-__ 3.091 | 3.128 | 3.128 | 3.029 | 223.7 | 226.3 | 226.3 | 219.2 

Middlesex, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce__| 3.690 | 3.690 | 3.690} 3.660 | 238.8 | 238.8 | 238.8 | 236.9 

Serge, 934-oumcee......................- 1. 530 1.530 | 1.520} 1.428 | 240.2 | 240.2 | 238.6 | 224.1 

Serge, T-omme sue we le 2.493 | 2.520} 2.520] 2.428 | 220.5 | 222.9 | 222.9 | 214.7 
Trousering, cotton warp, 11/1114-ounce, 

oe Bh Re ee ee ee 1.641 | 1.700} 1.700; 1.686 | 144.9] 150.2) 150.2 | 148.9 
Underwear— 

Merino shirts and drawers, per dozen 

GOTMOURS,. Sahn dob ian ddinddnseUeu. 33. 000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 33.000 | 168.5 | 1685 | 168.5 | 168.5 

Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, 

per Gam ib ek RA is 30. 380 | 30.380 | 30.380 | 30.135 | 309.6 | 309.6 | 309.6 | 306.9 
Women’s dress goods, per yard— 

Broadcloth, 944-ounce, 54-56-inch_____- 2.651 | 2.651] 2.651 | 2.453 | 201.5 | 201.5 | 201.5 | 186.5 

French serge, 35-inch................_- 775 .775 - 775 .775 | 234.9 | 234.9 | 234.9 | 234.9 

— cloth, cotton warp_.........._- . 375 . 375 «375 - 371 | 197.4 | 197.4 | 197.4 | 195.2 

Sicilian cloth, eotton warp, 50-inch ___- - 635 . 635 - 635 - 635 | 196.3 | 196.3 | 196.3 | 196.3 
ee serge, double warp, 50-inch_-_-_- 1.085 | 1.085} 1.085 | 1.035 | 184.0; 184.0] 184.0 184.0 

arm, per yar 

Crossbred stock, 2/32s_.............._. 1.750 | 1.850] 1.950] 1.692 | 225.3 } 238.2 261.1 | 217.8 

Half GINS 2 sok aot c.f 2.250 | 2.300 | 2.300} 2.183 | 201.5 | 206.1 | 206.1) 195.6 

Fine, domestic, 2/50s.................. 2.450 | 2.500} 2.600 | 2.417 | 232.4 | 237.1 | 246.6 | 229.2 

bItk, ete. Ge ee eee SB oe | ene owe 157 5 167.4 171.2 168.1 
Linen shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per 
pound, New York... .....-..-.-....-- 1.777 | 1.777} 1.777 | 1.777 | 198.9 | 198.9 | 198.9 | 198.9 
Silk, raw, Rr pound, New York— 
China, Canton, filature, extra A__..._. 5. 57 5.713 | 5.743 | 5.834 | 159.4 | 163.3 | 164.1 | 166.7 
Japan, Kansai, No. 1.._............... 5.733'| 6.174] 6.321 | 5.917 | 157.5 | 169.6 | 173.7 | 162.6 
Japan, special, extra extra_...........- 5.978 | 6.517 | 6.664] 6.248 | 146.7 | 169.9] 163.6 | 153.3 
Silk yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1. ._.......--- 4.410} 4.410} 4.684] 4.535 | 151.2 | 151.2 | 160.6: 155.5 
gray spun, 60/2, No. 1__---- 5.488 | 5.880] 6.007 | 5.666) 1583 | 169.6 1.173.3 | 163.4 
‘No quotation. 
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Commodity 





FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Anthracite coal, per gross ton, tide- 
water, New York 


Bituminous coal 
Mine run, per net ton, Chicago 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicago 
Sereenings, per net ton, Chicago----_-_-._- 
Mine run, Kanawha, per net ton, Cin- 
cinnati 
Mine run, New River, per net ton, Cin- 


Mine run, Pocahontas, per gross ton, 
Norfolk, Va 

Prepared sizes, per net ton, Pittsburgh_- 

Mine run, per net ton, Indianapolis 


Other fuel and lighting 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, per net ton, 


Gasoline, motor, per gallon, New York-- 

Matches, average of several brands, per 
gross, New York 

Crude petroleum, per barrel, at well— 
California 
Kansas-Oklahoma 


ange = petroleum, per gallon, New 
ork— 
Standard white, 110° fire test 
Water white, 150° fire test 


METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS.. 


Iron and steel 
Iron ore, per ton, lower lake ports— 
Mesabi, Bessemer, 55 per cent 
Non-Bessemer, 51% per cent 
Pig iron, per gross ton— 
Basic, valley furnace 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh_ 
, Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala___- 
Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard. 
———. 18 and 22 per cent, per gross 
on, furnace 
Bar iron, per pound— 
Best =P ae ed, Philadelphia 
Common, Pittsburg 
ee — per 100 pounds, Pitts- 


Naila” wire, per 100 cnt Pittsburgh - 
», cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New 


Steel, merchant bars, per 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh 

Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh. 

Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bememer, st standard 


bur gh 
Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pounds, 
Pittsburgh 


1 No 1913 base price. 





Average prices 


Oct:, | Nov., 
1924 1924 


Deec., 


Index numbers 
(1913= 100) 


Nov., Dec. 

















43. 000 
43. 000 


- 035 
1, 975 





43, 000 
. 036 


2. 235 | 





288. 6 
133. 8 
112.2 


156. 4 
174. 4 
127.2 
138.9 


130. 1 
139.7 
129. 2 
127.0 
132. 8 
149.7 
163. 0 
127.0 


158. 3 
178.8 


149. 0 
156.7 


244.3 
140, 3 


138. 6 
137.0 


120. 2 
121.6 


153. 6 
143. 3 


155. 3 
129, 1 


4 No quotation. 


165. 4 
141.7 | 14§ 
(\) (1) 
(1) (1) 


| 125.9 | 1334 


165.4 | 1449 
SY. 1 | 1) 


189.7 | 1807 
288, 6 4 


127.9 | 15549 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1924, AND 





















































ND R, 1924—Continued 
. = | 
= . Index numbers 
Average pete (1913= 100) 
Commodity 
7 Oct., | Nov., | Dec., | Year, | Oct., | Nov.,| Dec., | Year, 
> Yogi 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 | 1924 
Ly A caspaas Baas ay AP ete 
a LS AND METAL PRODUCTS— 
| Ling META Concluded 
on and steel—Concluded. 
2 Terneplate, 8 pent I. C., per base box 
| 5m (200 pounds), Pittsburgh... ........-- $11. 300 |$11, 350 |$11. 500 |$11. 323 | 162.9 | 163.6 | 165.8 | 163.2 
} 213 Tin plate, domestic coke, per 100 pounds, | 
4 SSR Sg Es a eee | 5.500) 5.500} 5.500) 5.500 | 154.6 | 154.6 | 154.6 | 154.6 
| 207 Wire, per 100 pounds— 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago-_........ | 3.550) 3.550) 3.650) 3.925 | 153.7 | 153.7 | 158.1 | 170.0 
2044 Plain, fence, annealed, Pittsburgh... | 2.650 | 2,663 | 2.750 | 2.792 | 175.2 | 176.0 | 181.8 | 184.6 
onferrous metals _...................... Rees, BR BEET Pee 101.4 | 106.1 | 110.9 | 101.4 
Aluminum, per d, New York....-- | 280 . 270 . 270 - 270 | 114.2 | 114.2 | 114.2 | 114.0 
Copper, ingot, € ectrolytic, per pound, | 
154, POS: A eS De Seep eee i 130 . 136 . 136 - 131 82.6 | 86.6] 90.5!) 83.2 
Copper, Sheet, per pound, New York.._| .192] .199| 206] .196| 90.6| 941] 97.3] 924 
171, Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill_---__- . 152 . 160 - 167 -158 | 91.0) 95.6] 99.7] 94.1 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York_._.-.--. . 083 . 090. . 096 . 083 | 188.9 | 203.4 | 217.3 | 188.0 
le Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York.--; 9.695 | 10.290 | 10.665 | 9.709 | 190.8 | 202.5 | 206.9 | 191.0 
() Quicksilver, per pound, New York __..-- . 955 . 928 . 970 . 933 | 169.0 | 164.2 | 171.7 | 165.1 
(! Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York...| .712 . 696 . 685 . 671 | 116.2 | 113.7 | 111.8 | 109.6 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York ____..... | 507 . 542 . 565 . 501 7 113.0 | 120.8 | 125.8 | 111.6 
138] Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, factory__.._. | 9,183} 9.679 | 9.917} 9.049 | 126.8 | 133.6] 136.9 | 124.9 
Zine, slab, per pound, New York ..-.-.. | ,067 . 071 . 078 . 067 | 115, 1 | 122.0 | 133.3 | 115.1 
Mg 
Wi.) BUILDING MATERIAIG........|...---2-)...-2 22 } 02 ef 170.7 | 171.6 | 175.1 | 175.1 
186.7 nmber ee ee ee ee odeeceees | oeeceeceo|oeoeonqueeleeacsccoeces 178.8 179.2 184.0 182 *') 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
| 2803 No. 1, common, boards___............- | 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500 | 17.250 | 179.2 | 179.2 | 179.2 | 187.3 
| 155.9 No, 2, and better, drop siding -_._...__| 31.000 | 31.000 | 34.000 | 31.167 | 178.8 | 178.8] 196.2} 179.8 
| 1334 Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 | 
feet, St. Louis... _- ci) Ce Se | 54.000 | 53.500 | 54.700 | 55.028 | 261.2 | 258.7 | 264.5 | 266.0 
Hemlock, northern, No.1, per 1,000 feet, | 
18 a n.d ate oe | 35,500 | 35.500 | 35.500 | 36.443 | 168.3 | 168.3 | 168.3 | 172.8 
i755 Maple, hard, No, 1, common, 4/4 per 
1,000 feet, Chicago.................---- | 61.500 | 62.250 | 62.900 | 66.783 | 204.1 | 206.5 | 208.7 | 221.6 
(ha Oak, white, plain, No. 1, common, 4/4, 
: per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati_......._..__- 67.500 | 65.000 | 63.800 | 63.906 | 182.5 | 175.6 | 172.4 | 172.8 
1189 Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, 
; Ws ee a gu 55.000 | 55.000 | 55.000 | 58.717 | 188.2 | 188.2 | 188.2 | 200.9 
| 138, Pine, yellow, flooring, long leaf, B and | 
| 145, better, per 1,000 feet, New York ?______| 95.000 | 95.000 | 98.000 | 99.229 | 213.0 | 213.0 | 219.8 | 222.5 
ad Pine, ~ ow, southern, per 1,000 feet, 
vi, t mul— 
: 135.9 Boards, No. 2, common, 1 x 8 ?.....__- 21.330 | 22.750 | 20.780 | 22. 680 | 167.5 | 178.6 | 163.2 | 178.1 
| 140.6 Flooring, B and better............_._- 40.310 | 42.480 | 44.420 | 41.874 | 175.0 | 184.4 | 192.8 | 181.8 
160.9 Timbers, square edge and sound ___._. 24. 290 (4) 26. 080 | 25.800 | 166.0 j...___- 178.2 | 176.3 
178.3 Poplar, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 
. it 6 i rt Sara 61. 250 | 60.000 | 60.400 | 63.472 | 185.5 | 181.7 } 182.9 | 192.2 
14,7 Spruce, eastern, random, per 1,000 feet, 
. SS Tae ae See 82. 500 | 33.000 | 84.800 | 35.410 | 149.9 | 152.2 | 160.5 | 163.4 
= Lath, yellow pine, No.1, per 1,000, mill__| 3.790 | 3.810 | 3.940] 3.877 | 124.6 | 125.3 | 129.7 | 127.6 
. Sningies— 
Y- Cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill_| 6.000] 6. 6.000 | 6.000 | 169.4 | 169.4 , 169.4 | 169.4 
vor 8 Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1,000,mill_| 2.600] 2.710} 2.640} 2.727 | 132.2 | 137.8 | 134.2] 138.6 
a Brick, common building, per 1,000...) |) ne 211.1 | 210.6 | 209.6 | 212.8 
257.3 Simple average of 82 yard prices_.......- 14. 337 | 14.307 | 14.240 | 14.458 | 211.0 | 210.6 | 209.6 | 212.9 
md Run of kiln, f. 0. b. plant, Chicago *_____ 8.730 | 9.000 | 8,580 | 8,782 | 176.8 | 182.3 | 173.8 | 177.8 
AY @ tructural steel_................-..- LSS Fe Pe Pee eee Peer 129.1 | 126.8 | 180.8 | 148.0 
‘ ff | 
4, Other building materials... |) | 255307 165.0 | 167.0 | 168.6 | 166.9 
ee a Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. | 
Me gg et 
145.) = Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pa., 
£3 § = | Ind., Minn., Tex., and Calif_._._._- 1. 850 1. 850 1. 821 1.843} 178.1 | 178.1 | 175.4 | 177.4 
“y Puffington, Ind. ..................-... 1.750} 1.750 | 1.681 | 1.741 } 17314 173.1 | 166.3 | 172.3 
16, Northampton, Pa_......2...-...-.-_2. 1.750 | 1.750] 1.750| 1.750 | 196.6 196.6 | 196.6 | 196.6 
‘al Crushed stone, 134’, per cubic yard, 
168 Pe York. << fac 2 Same rae eee 1.750 | 1.750} 41.750} 1.742 | 194.4) 1044 | 104.4 | 193.5 
, vel, per . 0. b, pit, simple aver- 
148.0 age of 28 lant ela pS. elapse ge . 937 .930 | .975 | .968 | 180.6 | 188.1 | 197.1 | 195.8 
2 Not included in weighted index. 4 No quotation. 
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Index numbers 
(1913= 100) 


Commodity ae itll pail) 
Nov., Dec., es +» | Nov., Dec.., ly 


Ye 
1924 | 1924 1924 | 1924 | jg 


Average prices 


ell 








| 


BUILDING MATERIALS—Concluded | 


Other building material—Concluded. 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago- 
Lime, common, lump, per ton, f. o. 

plant, simple average of 15 ag: prices. 
Roofing, prepared, per square, f. o. b. 
factory — 
Medium weight 





139, 1 


o # 
S 
« © 


oO 


o 8 
go 


226. 9 | 99 


peer 
reer 


B28 gee8 


Sand, building, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, 
simple average of 31 plant prices_--__-- 
Slate roofing, per 100 square feet, f. o. b. 


Sb 8 8 Hees 


— 
— 


Glass, plate— 
3 to : equnee feet, per square foot, New 


5 Z 10 square feet, per square foot, 
New York 
Glass, window, American, f. 
works— 
Single A, per 50 square feet_.........-- 
Single B, per 50 square feet 
Linseed oil, per gallon, New York 
Putty, commercial, per pound, New 
York 
Rosin, common to good (B), per barrel, 
New York 
Turpentine, southern, barrels, per gal- 
lon, New York 
White lead, American, in oil, per pound, 
New Yor 
1 aaite ‘(white zinc), per pound, New 
or 
Pipe, cast-iron. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
Copper, sheet. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 
Copper wire. (See Metals and metal 
products.) < 
Lead pipe. (See Metals and metal prod- 


ucts.) 

Nails. , oe Metals and metal prod- 
ucts. 

Reinforcing bars. (See Metals and 

. metal products.) 

Roofing, tin (terneplate). (See Metals 
and metal products.) 

Zine, sheet. (See Metals and metal 
products.) 


CHEMICALS AND DRUGS........|.....22-|ccccces|ncoveces|ecceeee- -2 | 184.0 | 154. 


2% 





GRATING. 6 onc kin d2 ditin doskbotnob dies nelle 

Acids ,per pound, New York— 
Acetic, 28 t . 081 - 031 
Muriatie, - 009 
Nitric, 42° - 058 
Stearic, triple pressed - 130 
Sulphuric, 66° 

Aleohol, per gallon, New York— 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof 
Wood, refined, 95 per cent 

Alum, lump, und, New York 

so - ous, per pound, New 


eeceeeees|-~ce eevee \ooeweee$ 127. | 127. 


160.8 | 160.8 | 1648 
69.2 | 69.2) 708 
117.8 | 117.8 | 148 
104.8 | 110.9 | 1% 
70.0 | 70.0} 7Le 


164.0 | 164.0 | 146 
142. 2 | 142.2 | 151! 
200. 0 | 200.0 | 200! 


. 120.0 | 120.0 | 1208 


fia. 
‘ ae - 1.842 | 161.0 | 161.0 | 161.0 | 10 
orax, crys an gran ted, per | 5 
pound, New York 052 | 133.3 | 133.3 | 133.3 | 1% 


1 No 1913 base price. 2 1Not included in weighted index. 


Sess 


& 8 = 828 SEee 


Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, New 
York 


= 
-_ 























8 8 8 #28 § 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1924, AND 
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———— 


Average prices aa 





Commodity 


Nov., | Dec., 
1924 | 1924 








a 


(HEMICALS AND DRUGS—Concluded 


Chemicals—Concluded. 
Copper, sulphate, 99 per cent crystals, 
per pound, New York 
Copra, South Sea. (See Foods.) 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York-- - 
Oil, vegetable— 
Coconut, erude. Gee Foods.) 
Corn, crude. (See Foods.) 
Palm, kernel, crude, per.pound, New 
York 
Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
Potash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, 
pound, New York 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York 
soda ash, 58 per cent, light, per 100 
pounds, New York 
Soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, 


Soda, caustic, 76 percent, solid, per pound, 

New Y 

Soda, silicate of, 42°, per 100 pounds, 
New Yor 

Sulphur, erude, per gross ton, New York- 

Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per 


pound, Chi 


Fertilizer —— 

Acid phosphate, 1 
per ton, New 

Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 
100 pounds, New York 

Ground bone, steamed, per ton, ok 0. 

Muriate of potash, 80-86 recent, K 
L. bags, per ton, New 

Phosphate rock 68 per cent, per ton, 
f.o. b. mines 

Soda, nitrate, 95 per cent, per 100 pounds, 
New York 

Tankage, 9 and 20 per cent, crushed, per 
ton, f. 0. b. Chicago 


Drugs and pharmaceuticals 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per 
A--e~ tena York 


ain, 190 proof, U. 8. P., per 
ew York 
Cream of tartar, powdered, per pound, 
New York 
Epsom salts, U. 8. P., in barrels, per 100 
Power. New York 
Glycerin, refined, p* pr. New York. 
Opium, nrtural, + per pound, 
New Yok 
Peroxide of »vd=o open, 4-ounce bottles, 
per gross, Hs! 
Phenol, U. “catbolic acid), per 
pound, New York 
Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quo- 
tations, per ounce, New York 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. ___. 


Bed, combination, per bed, factory... 
, all gum, cane seat, per chair, 


nctory 
Chifforette, combination, per chiffo- 
rette, factory 
Tesser, combination: per dresser, 
factor 
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ee 
—=—.., 
Index numbers 


Average prices (1913= 100) 





Commodity 


| 


| 


Nov., | 


Year, Oct., 
1924 


1924 


Dec., 
1924 


Nov., | Dec., 
1924 | 1924 





HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS— 
Concluded 


Furniture—Concluded. 
Bedroom—Concluded. 
Rocker, quartered oak, per chair, 


Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago 

Dining room— | 
Buffet, combination, per buffet, factory| 48. 000 
Chair, ‘all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, 


Table, extension, combination, per 

table, factory | 30. 000 

Living room— 
Davenport, standard pattern, per | 
davenport, factory 
Table, library, combination, per table, 


Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago-_.| 17. 640 
Refrigerator, lift-top type, each, fae- | 

tory 
Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago. 


Furnishings 
Blankets, factory— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, 


pair 
Woot, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per 


Carpets, per yard, Tr 
Axminster, B 
Brussels, Bigelo 
Wilton, biaslow, 
Cutlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory-.-.__- 
Xnives and forks, per gross, factory _- 
i galvanized iron, 10-quart, per gross, 


actory 
Shestiae, bleached, 10/8, factory— 
Pepperell, per 8 ea 
Wamsutta, P 
Tableware— 
Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, fac- 


actory 
Piston white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, 
factory 
Teacu 
per to 
Ticking, Ammeaieone, A 


= saucers, white granite, 


A.C. A., 2.85 yards 
r yard, factory 
iron, No. 3, per dozen, 


to the nd, 
Tubs, galvani 


Cattle feed 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis 
ij se meal, prime, per ton, New 
or 


Mill feed, mid 
Minneapolis 


adlings, New York 
gs, standard, per ton, 


Weer Galan black, top grade, per square 
‘00 osto’ 
Harness, California oak, No. 1, per pound,| 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1924, AND 
Y 1924—Conclud ed 


ad ’ 





a 








Index numbers 


Average prices (4913= 100) 





Commodity 
| Nov., | Dec., .» | Nov., | Dec., 
1924 1924 1924 1924 








hn 


MISCELLANEOUS—Concluded 


r—Concluded. 
oT black, chrome, B grade, per square 
foot, Boston " : 109.5 | 113.4 | 113.4 
Sole, per pound— 

Oak, in sides, middle weight, tannery 
run, Boston P 114.0 | 120.7 | 127.5 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston_...| . i 99.21 103.6 | 107.0 
Union, middle weight, New York 440 97.8} 108.4 | 109.6 


Paper and pulp : 168.4 | 170.7 | 186.8 


Paper— 
Newsprint, roll, per pound, f. 0. b. mill- : i , ; 182.7 | 182.7 | 182.7 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per 

pound, New Yor ; > : 221.5 | 225.4 271.5 

Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, un- 

bleached, per 100 pounds, New York..| 2. i 4 112.6 | 115.5 | 118.0 


Other miscellaneous..__.............._-_- 96.9 | 100.6 | 102.4 
Hemp, manila, fair, current, shipment, 
per pound, New York.............-... 3 . : 164.7 | 163.0 180.8 
Jute, raw, medium grade, per pound, | 
New Wie... ...1.4.55-....-1.....500hd./ ‘ , » ‘ 115.8 | 131.5 | 123.3 
Lubricating ofl, paraflin, 903 gravity, per | 
gallon, New Y ork J % ‘ ‘ 147.4} 161.4} 161.4 
Rope, pure manila, bestgrade, per pound, 
New York ‘ b a 147.4] 156.8 | 156.8 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, : 
New York > > q Q 32.5) 35.4] 301 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per 
_pound, New York ; 182.4 | 198.6 | 195.1 
oap— 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati-_-_-- . 125 ‘ 133. 8 | 133.8 | 133.8 





Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia -_- : ‘ 135.9 | 137.5 | 137.5 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New 
York Si leis aba 5 ‘ ‘ 163.0 | 163.0 | 163.0 


per pound, New York ‘ 6 > R 179, 0 179.0 | 179.0 
Smoking, l-ounce bags, per gross, New 
147.5 |} 147.5 } 147.5 


ALL COMMODITIES (404 price sertes) ____ 151.9 | 152.7 | 157.0 





























Changes in Cost of Living in the United States 


for December, 1924. These data, together with the data that 

have been given in previous reports, are shown in the tables 
following. .The information is based on actual prices secured from 
merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. The prices of 
food and of fuel and light (which include coal, wood, gas, electricity, 
and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accordance with arrange- 
ments made with establishments through personal visits of the 
bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 15 to 25 
merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 to 15 firms, 
including public utilities. All other data are secured by special agents 
of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers, and agents 
and secure the figures directly from their records. Four quotations 
are secured in each city (except in Greater New York where five are 
obtained) on each of a large number of articles of clothing, furniture, 
and miscellaneous items. Rental figures are secured for from 400 


[293] 


Tio Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of living 
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to 2,000 houses and apartments in each city, according to its popy. 
lation. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from Jun 
1920, December, 1923, and September, 1924, respectively, to Dp. 
cember, 1924, in 32 cities, and in the United States as determined }y 
a consolidation of the figures for the 32 cities. , 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM Junp 
1920, DECEMBER, 1923, AND SEPTEMBER, 1924, TO DECEMBER, 1924 








Per cent | " | Per ee 
. , nt 
of increase) Pee — of decrease Of increase 


from— | 
| 


Per cent of decrease 
from— 





June Decem- | Septem- Decem- | Septem. 
, ber, 1923, | ber, 1924, | ber, 1923, | ber, 19% 
1920, to | "to De-'| to De- | 1920, to | DET» Ny: 2, 
wg 4 cember, | cember, | Decem- +. | to De 
ber, 1924 ° Tr, ber, 1924 | C©mber, | cember, 

d 1924 , 1924 1924 
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Minneapolis 


San Francisco 
Savannah 
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1 No change 2 Increase. 3 Decrease. 


Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in 19 
cities from December, 1914, to. December, 1924. 

In studymg this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on the 

rices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 
Table 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, while 
the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summariza- 
tion of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

It will be noted that, from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided during the latter part of that 
period. In June, 1920, the high water mark of prices was reached, 
the average for the United States on that date being 116.5 per cent 
higher than the average prices for 1913. 

rom June, 1920, to September, 1922, with few minor exceptions 
prices decreased, and from September, 1922, to June, 1924, in most 
cities the fluctuations were slight, sometimes showing a decrease and 
sometimes an increase. In a few cities, however, there was a col- 
siderable increase during this period, the average change for the 
ruse as a whole being from 66.3 per cent to 69.1 over the average 
or 1913. 
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During the period from June to September, 1924, the changes 
hanged from a decrease of 0.6 per cent to an increase of 1.8 per cent, 
ie average for the United States being an increase of 0.9 per 

t. 

"There was an increase in the prices of food in every city except 
wo; a decrease in the price of clothing in every city. Rents in- 
reased in 12 cities and decreased in 17, Fuel and light increased 
n 22 cities; house-furnishing goods decreased in 24 cities, and mis- 
ellaneous items increased in 11 cities and decreased in 17 cities. 
From September to December, 1924, there was an increase in 
very city except one, where there was a decrease of nine-tenths of 
per cent. The increases ranged from 0.1 per cent to 2.4 per cent. 
he average for the United States was an increase of 1.1 ner cent. 
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TaBLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO DECEMBER, 1924—Continued 
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Purchasing Power of Farmers’ Incomes, 1914 to 1923 


HE department of agricuitural economics and farm management 
at Cornell University, in its December 20, 1924, issue of Farm 
Economics ae (pp. 208-215) a report on the trend of pur- 

BS hasing power of the farmer’s income from 1914 to 1923. The article 
jsa summary of the results obtained from cooperative work in farm 
ost accounting of certain New York State farmers, the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the department of agricultural 
economics and farm management of Cornell University. These 
results are given in terms of “labor income,” meaning thereby “ what 
the farmer received for his year’s work above all farm expenses, includ- 
ing interest on the capital invested, and in addition to the use of his 
house and farm products.” It is pointed out that this labor income is 
“directly comparable with the wages of married hired men who re- 
ceive the use of a house and farm products.”’ 

The following table, taken from the report, shows the trend in 
average labor incomes of the farmers reporting and in the purchasing 
power of these incomes: 


AVERAGE LABOR INCOME OF CERTAIN NEW YORK STATE FARMERS AND PUR- 
CHASING POWER THEREOF, 1914 TO 1923 





























[1914100] 
| Average labor income 
per farm Index num- 
Number of bers of 
Year farms purchasing 
reporting Index power of 
Amount number labor income ! 
AG. «.. scott ashi cba lis i Rad sibs eaiiniahlen uli 18 $453. 02 100 100 
TNR... ea teint. inks ain Gageantvabierbenin aneviar wean 46 610. 43 135 131 
6 2. so hahebl ad. 8. lst ast As. ctl dedi 31 1, 175, 61 260 200 
107. ccteets eet S. 3 asp esatl..- DRL seed 31 1, 961. 73 433 239 
ERE OS iy Oe ES ee eae St 32 1, 941. 73 429 217 
UG. cath nisi ines nnonecctehettrda ces dit anced 39 2, 110. 84 466 222 
1090... 2. shee th DA AIR CL 33 432. 99 96 42 
100 ccs, se io. usb bes TORE ee Gh 34 9 TA OB hscn. ds -theaieesid--sci--- 
EA EE eae eae: ae ee ® WES 30 668. 35 148 97 
TN code eibel os Sankha > 444 Aare o od 033 tig nt be eee 26 204. 80 45 29 
1 Based on U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics index numbers of all commodities. 2 Loss. 


In connection with the above figures it is interesting to note that 
the high-income period coincides with the period of price fixing by the 
Government, while the low-income period coincides with the so-called 
“period of deflation.” 

The report points out that the above figures are based on ‘‘farms 
that in normal times are the most successful. The most successful 
farmers in normal times use more than the average amount of hired 
labor and, in general, have larger businesses than the average farmer.”’ 
In a period of deflation, therefore, such farmers lose more than the 
average farmer, for “‘ the small farm business can be operated during 
a period of falling prices without hired help and thus cut down the loss 
due to this important item of expense. Ihis is not true of the large 
farm business.” 

A comparison of profits or losses from crops and from livestock 
showed that “the profits from all crops per farm were in each year 
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higher during the period of inflation (1914 to 1919) and the losseg 
lower during the period of deflation (1920 to 1923) than were tho 
profits or losses from all livestock during the same periods.” Th, 
average profit per farm from all crops during the period 1914 to 1993 
amounted to $502.63, but over the same period there was a loss of 
$44.83 per farm from livestock. 

On the farm, labor costs (horse and human) are by far the largest 
item of expense. A comparison of these costs with the general price 
level showed that while the human labor cost per hour rose from 95 
cents in 1914 to 41 cents in 1919 (or from an index of 100 to 165), it 
still did not increase so much as did the price of all commodities, 


The charge per hour for labor includes the time of the farmer and is highe; 
than the rate for hired labor as the operators of these farms are men of unusual 
ability. Therefore, during the period of inflation this lag in the cost of human 
labor was much to the benefit of these farmers. However, the hired man’s wages 
could not be cut immediately when the price of farm products fell. In fact, tho 
highest cost per hour of human labor was reached in 1920, Im 1921, although 
there was a slight. decrease in the dollar cost of human labor, when this cost js 
compared with the general price level of the same year, human labor on these 
farms is found to be 4 points above the price of all commodities. This undoubt. 
edly explains to an appreciable extent the minus labor income for 1921 as shown 
in [the table on page 79}. 


The result of the above situation is well summed up by the United 
States Secretary of Agriculture in the Agriculture Yearbook for 1923, 
as follows: 


The result of the conditions which have prevailed during these years of agri- 
cultural deflation is reflected in the steady drift from the farms to the towns, 
Our estimates indicate that the net change in population from the farm to the 
town in 1922 was around 1,200,000... This drift is taking place not alone in 
those sections where agricultural depression is being felt most keenly just now 
but throughout the country. This is illustrated in a number of ways. For 
example, 4.7 per cent of the habitable farmhouses were vacant in 1920;-.5.7 per 
cent in 1921; and 7.3 per cent in 1922. A recent study indicates that in 1922 
farmers occupied 86.3 per cent of the habitable fermhouses as compared with 
88.4 per cent in 1921 and 89.7 per cent in 1920. Because of the scarcity of 
houses available for them nearer their work, many farmhouses within reasonable 
distances of cities are being occupied by people who work in the cities. 

In Michigan a special survey made this summer covering a large number of 
farms indieates that fully 10 per cent of these farms were vacant, and about 
13 per cent more were only partially worked. ‘This survey also showed that 
there were also 16 per cent fewer workers on the farms in Michigan than a year 
ago and that 91 per cent of those leaving the farms did so to better their financial 
condition, 6 per cent because of old age, and 3 per cent because of other causes. 

During the year ending February, 1920, it is estimated that 22,000 workers 
net left the New York farms; in 1921, 24,000 net. For the year ending February, 
1922, this number had decreased to 3,000, the explanation being that the unem- 
ployment in the cities during 1921 caused many persons to move to the farms. 
For the year ending February 1, 1923, this movement had swung back, and the 
net movement to the cities was 26,000. It is reasonable to believe that a similar 
movement fromthe farms to the cities is general throughout the country, although 
reliable figures such as have been quoted with reference to New York are not 
available for other States. Perhaps the movement has not. been so large iD 
some other States as in Michigan and New York, which are so highly industrial. 

This year the Department of Agriculture instituted an inguiry through both 
bankers and farmers as to the number of farm owners and farm tenants who lost 
their farms or panwety through foreclosure or voluntary relinquishment. 

It was found that 
on an average almost 4 per cent had lost their farms through foreclosure o 
bankruptcy, while nearly 4.5 per cent had turned over their farms to creditors, 
with legal process, making a total of about ’8.5 per cent who had lost the 
farms with or without legal proceedings. In addition, about 14.5 per cent wert 
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in fact, bankrupt, but were holding on through leniency of their creditors. Con- 
sidered by groups of States, the percentage of owner farmers who lost their 
farms siace 1920 was found to be as follows: For 5 east North Central States, 
nearly 6 per cent; for 7 west North Central States, nearly 9 per eent; and for 3 
Rocky Mountain States, over 20 per cent. The percentage of tenants who lost 
their property ran materially higher. 

The records of the Department of Justice indicate that in the pre-war years 
5 per cent of all bankruptcy cases were farmers, but in 1922 it had grown to 14 
per cent. In some of these States, where in pre-war years the farmers’ bank- 
ruptey cases represented about 7 per cent of all such cases, this percentage in 
1922 had risen to nearly 30. 

These losses have not been due to inefficiency on the part of the farmers. 
Practically all of them were incurred by men who had been doing fairly well 
yntil they entered the period of drastic deflation. Some few were catised by 
overexpansion in the purchase of land during the period of high prices. In 
general, however, the trouble has been due to the deflation in prices of farm 
products and the increased cost of production and of the necessaries farmers 
must buy. 


The drift to the cities, the Secretary states, is due partly to the 
farmers’ inability to make a living on the farm and partly to the fact 
that ‘the Nation has been willing to pay higher wages relatively for 
workers in the industries of various sorts than for workers who are 
producing food.” 


The Nation has suffered in another way. The drastic economies which have 
become necessary on the farms have greatly reduced farm standards of living. 
They have compelled overwork by the farmers, unaccustomed farm work by 
farm mothers, increased work by children kept out of school—in too many cases 
the older children taken out for good. 

The Nation has suffered equally in depressed morale. There has been no 
satisfaction in the minds of the farmers or in the minds of the city dwellers over 
this agricultural depression. The farmer has no challenge to heroism. The 
arm wife has no glory in her sacrifice and disappointment and long days of toil. 
The result has been a social and political unrest which has not contributed to 
national welfare. The undeserved fate and the powerlessness to pull out of 
difficulties has lessened hope and developed an unrest which will be felt for a 
long time. The farmer does not wish to complain, but he is driven to it; and at 
the same time he resents the condition which makes it necessary to complain. 






















Price Spreads on Farm Products 


THERE are few things that arouse more bitterness in the farmer’s 

mind than the spread between the prices he receives for his 
products and the prices paid for the same goods by the ultimate con- 
sumer. The United States Department of Agriculture has recently 
made a study, summarized in its press release of December 15, 1924, 
of margins and costs in marketing apples which affords ‘‘a typical 
illustration of what makes the farmer get so much less for his products 
than the consumer pays.” 

This study was based upon data collected from 13 fruit-shipping 
associations in the State of Washington, whose boxed apples were 
marketed in the New York district. The average retail price per box 
of ‘extra fancy” and ‘‘fancy” grades was $5, of which only $1.18 
went to the grower. ‘‘Moreover, this amount was in no sense a net 
return to the growers,’’ but had to cover his marketing expenses, 
amounting to about 40 cents a box, leaving a net return of 78 cents 
per box. From this 78 cents had to be deducted his expenses of 
production, which include such costs as pruning, spraying, irrigating, 
thinning, fertilizing, picking, equipment maintenance charges, haul- 
ing to central packing houses, taxes, and interest on investment in 
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orchards and equipment. ‘‘It should be noted too that these flours. 
deal only with the best grades of apples. Returns to the growers fo, 
apples of smaller size and inferior grade were undoubtedly smalley, 

tt was found that of the $5 retail price, the following was the 
distribution: 


Transportation costs 
Shipping organizations’ marketing margins 


Wholesaler 
Retailer 





‘*‘Service costs in short were the main causes of price spreads at 
every stage in the process of distribution.” This being so, the 
Department of Agriculture is making studies to find out how these 
costs can be reduced. More efficient service at each stage in tlie 
marketing process, the department thinks, offers a better prospect of 
increased returns to the grower than a lessening of the net profits of 
wholesale jobbers and retailers, since these profits are only a fraction 
of the total price spread. 
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Wages of Civil Employees Under the Naval Establishment 


HE Navy Department has recently issued a schedule of wages,} 

T effective for the year 1925, covering all civil employees in the 

Naval Establishment and the field service of the United States 
Marine Corps. 

The following tables give the rates of pay for certain occupations 
in the clothing workers’ service, and in the laborer, helper, and mechan- 
ical service, at specified stations. Those given are the maximum rates; 

sihe intermediate rate is 5 cents per hour less than the maximum, and 
the minimum rate is 5 cents per hour less than the intermediate rate. 


RATES OF PAY PER HOUR FOR CLOTHING WORKERS AT SPECIFIED STATIONS 
UNDER THE NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT, 1925 


Naty supply depot, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Rate 
Occupation per Occupation 
hour 





s 
3 


$0. 85 || Double-needle operator 
.85 || Dress-coat maker 

.80 |} Finish presser 

. 65 || Fitter 

75 

Cloth sponger . 75 

Clothing examiner .75 || Head buttonhole maker 


Coat finisher 
Coat maker 
Coat operator 
Collar maker 


Operator (female) 


Cutting-machine operator 
Cutter and marker 


sesussen 
seeenesseaneRs 
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| United States. Navy De ment. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the Naval Estab- 
lishment, within continental limits of the United States and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, for the calendar year 
1925. Washington, 1924. iii, 26 pp. 
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RATES OF PAY PER HOUR FOR EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER AN 
MECHANICAL SERVICE AT SPECIFIED STATIONS UNDER THE NAVAL ESTA 
LISHMENT, 1925 “SLAB. 

{Letters ‘‘P. 8.”’ mean printing service] 
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Boiler maker ‘ ‘ . 83 81 ‘ . 90 |------- Elect 
Bolter . 60 - 3 ep 60} ..60 |..----.fmm, Open 
Bookbinder (P. 8.)_.-..-.------__-- d : . 83 81 | ; 90 |. annn — 
1 Rate for laborer, common, at naval powder factory, Indianhead, Md., and naval proving groUds MModel m 
Dahlgren, Va., 50 cents per hour. older. 
? Rate for laborers, common, at helium production plant, Fort Worth, Tex., 41 cents per hour. Utical g 

3 Intermediate rates, 70, 65, and 60 cents per hour; minimum rate, 55 cents per hour. 
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TES OF PAY PER HOUR FOR EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER, AND 


MECHANICAL SERVICE AT SPECIFIED STATIONS UNDER THE NAVAL ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 1925—Continued 
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RATES OF PAY PER HOUR FOR EMPLOYEES IN THE LABORER, HELPER AND 
MECHANICAL SERVICE AT SPECIFIED STATIONS UNDER THE NAVAL EST Ap, 
LISHMENT, 1925—Concluded = 
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Wage Scales of Employees in the Building Trades, January |, 192) 


January 1, 1925, compiled by the National Association of 

Builders’ Exchanges, appeared in the January 10, 192%, 
issue of the American Contractor. Where two figures are show), 
they are the minimum and maximum rates. All the rates are hour) 
rates, except where otherwise noted. 


S he: following table of wage scales in the building trades as 0 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1925 
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1 And up. 58-hour day. 
? Sliding scale. 6 Per yard. 
: iu award scale, $0.95 to $1.25; union scale, $1.50. ’ Per day. 
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7 Per day. 
58-hour day. § Open-shop plan. 
6 Per yard. 
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S AS OF JANUARY 1, 1925—Continued 
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itehburg, a fe BB Riis ooduldlibgooodtlid deeccubitinds«oh« 2 eee aera 
rand Rapids, Mich........ BOO) | inde dehdundien dl Oisdes 5h an tcl 1, 25 | = paw 
1. 50 - 90 1. 261% 1, 50 1. 25 1, 00 
reensboro, N. O............ OS TR TO SRE S Oa Peres & Nate a eld Alaapemamagnaein 
Rouston, TeX.*. .conaanncaanse _ > 2 REE E Pree Prt ER ok Te be ee Seer ee 
12. 00 50 9. 00 12. 00 8. 50 8. 00 
ndianapolis, Ind-........... 1. 50 25 1. 25 1. 50 1. 25 1. 60 
POGOWT, Eh cosbsdiineoodeldibideu sd. on) ian. 4..-s. - 90 Sg eo 
i 1. 40 a 1. 00 1. 25 85 75 
fansss City, MO. - nian fin nn of sens lommnnneef LIM fo 
“ 1. 3734 25 | 1.18%| 1.25, 41.25 | 100 
Sap Angeleny COU Fos wn gulhitinn = ~~ 40) ied ein odel ddkpoceae-leunoo..2. SE Snoudtlcedal.cistitnd Auranth. 
10. 00 6. 00 11. 00 10. 00 7. 00 8. 00 
pileville, TAG. -. 221, ~dhircinwn 4.) dings ~~~) sts as-- 4-1 -c.-d lan... 1 | nae ip ae nee 
150 | 105 |. L37K_........ 1.37% 1.50 . 80 1. 00 
RI, FER 6 a pnonnnmmndalnnaninniel-npsinadeldiedialslc uu, 1 lk, decle Ree SR jue we. «aa . 40 
1. 25 < f eaercae & | * Fae - 60 
aan Dl ET CR OT Seen enema Fcoemapetetertea oEEl | codmeree 
1. 50 1. 00 1. 25 1. 50 1, GO 1.00 
filwaukee, Wis_........__. 1.25 1, 00 1.06%) 1.25 1.i2%) 1.00 
finneapolis, Minn.....___. 1.12% -87% iL 1249) . 87% - 87)g)---.-.... 
EA VI, T nnn nn cnnndafditeewnosal (it) 9 28 clewarncesalchinceoesléuse.c.t” ee ea - 50 
1.37% - 65 1. 25 . 85 75 . 60 
lew Haven, Conn.........._ 1. 25 1, 00 1, 25 1, 25 a (ae 
jew Orleans, La..........__. 1. 25 1. 00 | 9 capita 1. 00 . 56 
0 CO Et 1.5 1. 50 137% 1.50 1314 1.31% 
i eee 1 Pe wo < nnd wenn safnwwne--salstwescccatacn----4.|__...... ey mee ation 
1.50 | .926 .57%lc.._... 1. 25 | 1. 50 . 
)klahoma City, Okla. “TRAE bs Mmewnwowe lenen-ccoe ee wee - onl emedn = one | one ow wo) oe 5. 00 
12. 00 5 es eee 8.00 
Dmaha, Nebr .. on Oa 1. 25 1.124) 1.124%) 1.12%] =1.12% 1.00 
Philadelphia, Pa_........._.. Die <tp dl OD. Eon ck. { ly AePieee ened ooe.: ellimerente 4 
1.50 946.00 1) 437K) 13s -% | 100 
Ie Biden ane ceimantilenmeecs thet OE Loneodectsiancaso-. o.< 4 aoe 
L 55 .37% 1, 25 1.37% 1.37% 1.37% 
TE Geena be 1. 18% . 00 1. 00 1. 1834 . 90 . 90 
Portland, Oreg.5_...... 10. 00 . 50 9. 00 10. 00 9. 00 8. 00 
> yO gas a 1. 35 . 25 1.10 1. 00 - 90 112% 
Richmond, Imd_._........ | be FO NO i--- 4b Gedo -- Ment lob daestlec... te eee 
Pe Ter cinn dll des adelicass-cictecke- cis PF Pe? © eae, PP aa Gane 
1. 25 - 90 112% 1. 25 .70 75 
4 Ce MRE a fepeie hs J 4) 9g ores eee eee es 
1, 37% . 20 1 25 1.37% 1.12% 10 
alt Lake ony, " (aes <1 eee & . 00 Ot SPO : ea 
ban Antonio, ‘Tex. 5... | 3-@0; laps. .4. OO bse 5. 6. 00 6. 00 6. 00 
12. 00 00 9. 00 9. 00 8. 00 00 
an Francisco, Calif.?_...____ 1. 25 00 112%) (1. 0614 . 87% 874% 
. i  e-Aykniaaane ts 1, 25 . 00 1. 00 4 2 er Se eS 
nh ind odie oodhdia.....ds tt Mitinethelannacusndimseac te ce 
eee WF treat 9.00 | 10.00 | ii.00 et a aR 
OR WO ind hia -- shia d---y-[07 LOO) Beas --ahi-gs. ste peer 
iy Shae e 1, 00 1. 25 1.37% 1, 00 id 
H. Joseph, Mo............-- 125°) 240] 125 |. LO] £00 Poo L 10 
Bitte, BOO a las jb. t...4.. SED Ge alten: atmo. sematacomdes 
1. 75 1. 65 1.37% 1. 50 1. 50 1.25 
or 1.12% 87 1. 12h .87% . 8714 - 924% 
Bt. Petersburg, TiiMidincesel tae tnas 1 tank dit MEE bin ononecdlicatice naisdickeetn con 
Sn btriteneveviubshancantvicccencetelaccecectiihtd... 1... ..k. 62 bse. tila ocks 
Be ae WU iie.4...1G 4.) lon 4. _Lice ae Ste eee 
‘shington, D.C_..._____. 512.00 1. 25 1.12% 1.25 1. 25 90 
whita, Kams__._..........- 1. 25 75 1. 25 1. 25 1. 00 . 80 
wngstown, Ohio........... 1,4 Tos.a...i-. . 80 1, 25 1.40 1. 25 1.25 
58-hour day. § Open-shop plan. * Per week. 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1925—Continueg 
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Q Struc- 
Sheet- Steam- 
City hao Roofers | metal — fitters’ vera tural- —Tij, 
workers helpers | CUC%CFS | Iron setters 
worker: 
Akrom, Qhio= « cccssnesuesoai $0. 85 $0. 75 $0. 80 od Le Ren Tent wean $0.80 |__ 
1. 00 . 85 . 90 LOO et As. J. $1. 25 1. 00 $L 5° 
AGente. Ga st IO ibe es . 70 . 70 OU O0 -teeinwblsccacs... P: 
1. 00 . 80 .90 | 1.00 . 40 1. 00 75 | 1.35" bmond 
Baltimore, Md.........-.-_-- 1.18%) 112% . 90 1.12% . 80 1.12%) = 1.37141. hmond 
Boston, Mass_.........-.---- 1.124} 110 | 1.10 1. 10 80} 210} 110 | Ly 
Bums, MW. 'F co. besee ocd ose. 4 See) Cee ee ee) eer ee |... om ester, 
1.12 125 | 1.00 1.12% () 1.00 1, 1244 1 1 Lake 
Chicago; Wl. =--- 21 tah eds eS Se Pees | ee ee 4m & a 
1. 25 1.25 | 1.25 1, 3744)... .--- 1.25 1, 25 1.) Map Anton 
Citicinnati, Ohio. ... 2202... )22.2_.5. OR Se eS es oe ee ee eee ) 
1. 25 125 | 1.10 1,25 75 1. 25 1. 25 1.25 Me Franc! 
Cleveland, Ohio... ........4.)2..2....- 1. 25 eee. ae es ee eee ee a annah, 
1.37%) 1.37%) 1.25 1.37% 75 1.25 1.37%4 1.25 Bptile, W: 
Caumibis, 8-6. ..)..o. 2. JSS: 2. . 80 So) oc Ties ae ee eee Ss em City 
1. 25 . 90 . 0 1, 25 564} 1. 00 90 15 
Cetumnbem, Gite. ioe ee ee eS A ee lw . ae Joseph, 
1. 25 70 | 80 1. 00 . 40 1. 10 90 | Le pe 
Deeeee, Tete 2 BOO) feces dee, EE ee: eee ee 7 Louis, | 
$4.00! hoe Gee ee a eee) Seay 8. 00 10.00 
pape, Obte~- = --),. SS.2.. cthocetdee os. , hited \., ee eee a Paul, 3 
1,15 - 85 1.10 1.15 . 50 1, 00 1.15 L Petersb 
Denver, Cobia, ......2. 2. Lei ee ee |e Set Ree 3a son, Ar 
9. 50 9. 00 9. 00 9. 50 6. 50 9. 00 10.25 | 10 shingto. 
Des Moines, Iowa_.........-- 1. 25 1. 00 1.12%) 1.25 . 65 1124) Oi. 126) 1.5 ' 
Detroit, Mich_............__- 1. 00 , SS 1. 00 y | See 1.00 |... hita, K 
1, 25 . 80 . 90 L 125@- 2-2. 1.12% 112%) 1, 
Dubuque, Towa..............}.....-_-- . 50 08, i 4...4. 7 i? Sees a ee ingstow 
112%) .80 87% 112%) 645 fl a ae 
eee Te ee RR A a . hone Or eae re rs 
8714 . 82% . 87% 8714 . 75 871% - 871 1. 
ey es ih sda wcdalieed- onde a ARES. ee Ge eS) oe ee)! ae ae Se 
1, 25 . 85 - 95 1,25 . 0 1, 25 1. 10 l.! re 
Fitehburg, Mass---.........- 1. 00 TR SA Oe a Bee 1.3.-... aaa age be 
Grand Rapids, Mich-........}......... Se CUS t le ae + 00! +b wewetiv 194). ..25 
1.00 wid . 90 1.00 . 60 1.00 1, 25 1.15 
Greensboro, N. C___.._-._.-- 1. 00 . 90 - 95 1.00 . 40 ee oss... - 1.00 HE 
Houston, ‘Pex§_. 2.55 <555.-}eccsec2.- 8. 00 ee a ne in a) 
11. 00 9.00 | 10.00 | 11.00 5. 00 8. 00 850 | 10.0 th 
Indianapolis, Ind-_..........-|........- _ 2 SRRARES | Se ee = ee i f 
1.35 7. 1. 05 1. 35 . 80 1. 00 1. 25 1% r 
Po) yg ne eae ey EL EE . 85 ‘ Seer - 90 0 |... 2 De 
1.00 8 | 100) 14.00 [220 0Tr: 1. 25 100 | in me Ve 
gs. ye SEES Pree» Ge LNCS SNS Wepeeee y See cage 
1.37%] 85 1124) 137% .75 1. 25 125 | 1.37 oO 
ee) ee Paes Sy © Rey Fk Ree Re pee 8 ous 
8. 00 7. 00 7. 00 8. 00 5. 00 7. 00 7. 00 g, 
ee Eee SET ah ESS eto. [i Ter OST ho eee 1. Ii 
1.37% 1.00 1. 00 1, 25 .60 | L12% 25 | 13 
OOS. WIR. tn cape sevoidlnacsoonde ih Eee 2 ee ES a 
1. 20 - 90 1. 05 1.15 0 ~heacscacck i 1. 
pe Ee eee IEE Pe E eee RE fe ae Ee . 
1. 25 - 40 1.12% 1. 25 y 6244) 1, 25 100 | Li 
Milwaukee, Wis-_...........-/....._. 53 SUS. i OMB: Necccce. iz Vi ges wo} -2=2- OF ger ert Seer 
1. 12 . 87 . 85 1. 06 - 62%}. 1. 1. 12! 1. 124 
Minneapolis, Minn___......- . 87 82/4) OG. - OFa eS)... »87}4\--.--.94 
Nashville, Tenn.._.......___- Sg SERS i SR 70 th, SES Oh SON ee YE . 60 an 
1.12% . 65 . 75 1.00 - 50 1.00 -70 | ~~ «BI 
New Haven, Conn.._.._.._.- 1.00 1. 00 1. 00 5 fe Sa e eee 1.064%) 13 
Wow Orisa, Tie. obi... le oe. ct Rg, UES COE Ray Sas § ve te ond 
1. 05 1.00 . 90 BAGS Fetes 1,00 1. 00 1.0 
New York City, N. Y___--..|....-.... Re RING 5c ccgrg tos agcs ag <cagpsulescscassa}a~e---- — 
1.37%) 1.50 1.31%) 1.31%) 100 1.37%) 1.31%) 1.314 
AR a ee © - 8774) . 50 75. . 8744 yED -leocecssce eee 
1.12% 87% . 87% 1.12% - 50 1. 00 \ ao 
Oklahoma City, Okla.§....__- 8. 00 6. 0) 8. 00 Se ee Eee 8.00 | 8! 
I 1.124%) 1,00 . 90 1.12% - 75 1.00 1.1244; 108 
RD Ee RE: PSO BET: ee area: £10 |...--.--4 
u 1.00 . 70 . 90 1.00 - 55 1.124% 1, 1244) 12 
in co oe 9 Reba he OE: Mate Ep. SO Bed eee ied nscaccsabeditezetioe--.----|----- 
1.3734) 1.438%) 1.37%) 1.374) «85 1.37%) 1.3744 13 
| 1. 00 .70 .90 1.00 .70 00 90 | 1. 
Portland, Oreg.$_............. 10. 00 7.00 8. 50 10. 00 OOD  histiccces 9.00 |-- 
3 Sliding scale. § 8-hour day. 
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WAGE SCALES IN THE PRINTING TRADES 91 
wAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES AS OF JANUARY 1, 1925—Concluded 
Sheet- Steam- Struc | 
. Plumb- Steam » | Stone- | tural Tile 
City ers | Roofers} metal | ‘fitters | Atters’ | cutters | iron | setters 
workers helpers workers 
ling, PO.----ecewweeeeewee|-----2---)--------- | ie ae ee ee Eee | 
: $1. 1244) $0.90 - 90 $1. 1214 ° $1. 12%] $1. 25 $1. GO 
hmond, IDG: s sccnteweseta ~ @ seer pilhs Redhietncnn Radi schnrt lb adeadintlintininc tblenanaebec 
mond, V8. pecdcsocmeosbselodce sone |Seceeccn es ficstnws =e A PS 2 RS 4 ae 
- 8714 . 80 . 80 87% . 38144 . 80 . 87% 1, 12144 
Maiester, No Veor-ncoro-s-- 1.124%] 1.00 1.10 1.1214) 72.00 1, 25 1.12%) 1.25 
3 Lake City, Utah §......./....-...- SE Se SS ae Ly Se 
4 9. 00 7. 20 7. 20 9. 00 S. G8; 28. . 8. 00 9. 00 
- sntonio, Tex.8........... 8. 00 4. 00 O88 bieeiet..- 3. 00 5. 00 606-4......).. 
‘ 10. 00 6. 00 9. 00 9. 00 4. 00 7. 00 8. 00 9. 00 
Francisco, Calif.t........} 112%] 1.00 1.06%) 1.12%] .75 1. 00 1. 25 1.12% 
beth, OB nccncedececcccce 1. 00 1. 00 - 90 1. 00 - 50 1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 
bile, Wash}. cenweecce---~ 10.00 |} 850 | 850 | 10.00 | 600 }....._.. 9.00 | 11.00 
City lOWR.s6 ct ecceee Tn Pee Ee eee ee ee ee | ee “ie 
1. 25 - 8214 . 92% 1, 25 - 65 | - 90 1. 00 1. 25 
Joseph, Deb anedudecnininianes<--as 5 9 fete 3 heer ee eee Jomo cweses|ooc coches me~-case e 
1. 25 1. 00 1. 00 1. 25 . 65 1. 00 ) 12/4) 1. 50 
Reelt DEO. 56 auddbiocedblaveye sows EEE Esevonigdllll mmtiiens-itdeniebecestinssiinceesndbttoeie det 
i 1. 50 1.37% 1. 50 . 87% 1. 25 1. 50 1. 50 
a ES, aa 8714 80 -87%4| 87%] is 55 1.12%) .87%| 1.12% 
Petersburg, Fla........... ES: 1i66824.-2 1. 00 SSO Gees - nhs ciken seeps ae 1. 
“yw ° Bite a gga SS ae Se 7. 00 8. 00 EP: lsnccdin=hdpponabdiiieedcdbua 
Biagiet, D. 0 ..245,~20--hooe----- CD [eccccncguheer-ssnrdegesane« eee | EO | SE ae 
1, 25 1.15 1.064% 1.06% . 65 1.12% 1. 50 1. 25 
hits, Kas... .cecdcccccecs | cosndndnnloegeectn cele sadesns-| ove sacs --fense-.s02}s-5.--5- ‘oe 
1.00 - 60 . 8214 1. 60 75 1.12% 15 1, 25 
mngstown, Ohio........... 1, 25 1.15 1.15 ae fost. ee 1, 25 1, 25 1.124% 
58-hour day. ? Per day. 8 American or open-shop plan. 
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age Scales of Employees in the Printing Trades, December 15, 1924 


HE following table, furnished, with the exception of the data for 
the Government Printing Office at Washington (which was taken 
from the 1924 annual report of the Public Printer, 

e Department of Research of the United Typothete of America, 

hicago, Lll., shows the wage scale paid December 15, 1924, in the 

nous occupations in the printing industry, by cities: 


. 15), by 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 


Eamings of Workers in Massachusetts Manufacturing Establishmeny 


November, 1924 


turing industries in Massachusetts in November, 1924, ay 


Ts average weekly earnings of employees in various manufg. 


shown in the following table received from the Massachusetts 


Department of Labor and Industries: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN MASSACHUSETTS MANU Pag, 


TURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN NOVEMBER, 1924, BY SEX 








Industry 


Average weekly oe 





Automobiles, including bodies and parts_-___.....-.-..----.--.--.- 
eG e NING i 6:5 vc wrecnwenssccwansnchaiss ~<aulte<camie nana edaes 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings-_-__..._-....-2. 2.2 -l le eek 


pe ee Ore ee Tee ee ee ee ee ee 


pO RS OR Sg Sa ae a RES Met Ws. 504 Benge 
Bread and other bakery products 
el, ee ee ee i eee ee Se) 
GioGrinws; women's... gk sc ee eee ee 
sr ee ee ee ie eb me 
CORREO GOCE og. a ceini nb eteiin cbse de uen 6c ce ee tie oe oe 
CR I on el, cn imrencntithcnnceccacdehtiltnenscehuccbbes 
pe EES SE. ee 24 Se 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__................-.-- 
LT | ERE MES, ~ RI earns ES sear Er a 
eo | aa Wah hl th oC ie 
pg ae ae ecegue ee. ceases. Bem 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished _____.._.........2__._.-- 2... 
pe YL EE a es See aaa 
EE TEE OTE, ACO = Dg SEE TRS TA 
Paper ame weee Meee. -o.6.. 2... . Li ZEREUSSS 
Printing and publishing, book and job__.____. 2... .cc.2. se eee 
Printing and publishing, newspaper -_..............-.---2--._- 2-2. 
ARSE SSS TE < EER BH eee cee 
ye SE ES = Sy: Sr RS a ee 
Slaughtering and meat packing.............._.... jesusisianecscenenas 
Stationery ee0es..... 2.2... 325. 25s. ss... LE Bees. wee 
Textile niaGlmery and parts... -... 2.0.4... Eee ss 2a 
pS REG -f, aR eee” TS ae RR APOE © Bsr liye 
pp Re Tee Se eee ee ee eee 
Pp Pg ee a Oe. a” ee 


wR 
> 
oO 


SSSSRESSS | 
SNSPLISVSE 


15. 13 
18. 22 
16.49 
16.17 
21.48 
27. 8 
14.78 
17.04 
14. 83 
15.8 
17. 50 


19, 38 














Regulation of Salaries of Civil-Service Employees in Austria ' 


LAW enacted by the Austrian Parliament on July 18, 1924, 


has for the third time since 1914 ch 


ed the system according 


to which the salaries and_pensions of civil-service employees 
are fixed. Before the war the civil-service employees were classified 
in Austria according to rank, the various ranks corresponding to 
those in the military service and being based on educational training, 
which latter also governed and limited advancement to higher ranks. 


Promotion to the higher ranks was open only to e 
academic education. The nature of the wor 
performed received little or no consideration in the regulation 
of his salary, because promotion generally took place by seniority. 


—i 


levees with an 
the employee 
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1 Arbeit und Wirtschaft, Vienna, July 1, 1924, pp. 553-556, and Aug. 15, 1924, pp. 673-676. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES IN AUSTRIA 97 


During the last years of the war and in the first postwar years, 
when the distress of the civil-service employees became acute, owing 
io the insufficiency of their salaries, the Government resorted to 
mass promotions as an expedient. Whole groups of employees, 
basing their demands for promotion on the nature of the work per- 
formed by them, threatened to strike, forcing the Government to 
lower the educational requirements for promotion and to promote 
to the higher ranks great numbers of employees without an academic 

education. 
| The outcome was that in July, 1921, a new system of classification, 
based almost entirely on nature of work performed and giving the 
most efficient employees a chance for promotion to the higher offices, 
was introduced. This new classification might have been a success if 
the law had been carried out fairly. As a matter of fact, so much 
favoritism developed in the classification of Po iigve that the civil- 
service. employees as a whole were worse off than before, and they 
began to demand the reintroduction of the old system. 

his the Seipel Government, when it came into power, declared its 
intention of doing. ‘The wishes of the League of ‘Nations had to be 
considered, however, because in the meantime Austria had become 
the financial ward of the league, and the law as finally passed July 18, 
1924, contained, in spite of the opposition of the civil-service em- 
ployees’ organizations, the changes suggested by the commissioner 
appointed by the league. : 

‘his new law reintroduces the old system of classifying the civil- 
service employees according to rank. It establishes 10 ranks, but 
within these ranks there are certain grades (Verwendungsgruppen) 
based on the nature of the work performed. Each employee is auto- 
matically advanced from grade to grade and from rank to rank, and 
his salary increases correspondingly. The salary differentials have 
been increased, so that the salaries in the highest rank are now nine 
times as high as in the lowest rank, as against five times under the 
former classification scheme. 

The salaries fixed by the new law amount to about 61 per cent of 
pre-war Salaries in the highest grades and 66 to 72 per cent in the 
middle grades, while in the lower grades they approach the pre-war 
level. The new act means an improvement of the economic condi- 
tion of civil-service employees, but it is still considered that it does 
not fully satisfy their requirements. : 

The period of service entitling to pension has been increased by 
five years, and the basic salaries for computing the amount of pension 
have been considerably reduced. Formerly retired civil-service 
employees received pensions amounting to 90 per cent of the salary 
received during active service. 
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Wages in Lithuania, 1924 
A CONSULAR report from Lithuania dated November 20, 1924 


gives the wages paid during the year to male and female far, 

workers. The wages in the different districts range from 2.5) 
to 4.10 litas! per day for male workers and from 1.65 to 2.95 litas 
for female workers. ‘There was a decline in farm wages in 1924 4; 
compared with 1923, the average wages paid in 1923 being 3.50 |itas 
for males and 2.50 litas for females, and in 1924, 3.30 and 2.20 litas, 
respectively. Food is furnished farm workers in addition to thei 
wages. 





Factory Wages and Working Conditions in Dairen, Manchuria 


FACTORY investigation made by Japanese authorities in 
Dairen, Manchuria, which is vartaned. in the Chinese Eco. 
nomic Bulletin (Peking) for November 22, 1924, disclosed that 

there are 350 factories in the port employing more than five operatives 
each. Of these factories 192 are owned by Chinese, 153 by Be oncek 
and 5 by Sino-Japanese firms. Altogether there are 14,913 Chinese 
males and 236 females, and 520 Japanese males employed in these 
establishments. Hours of work are in general about 10 per day 
although brick and tile factory employees sometimes work 15 hours 
aday. The longer hours are, however, not compulsory, as the brick 
and tile factory employees are on a piecework basis and work the 
additional hours to increase their earnings. In general there is only 
one shift although the oil mills have night shifts and the cement works 
and some other Japanese establishments occasionally work at night 
when there is a pressure of work. ' 
There is no legislation in force to limit the working hours or to 
provide safeguards on machinery, and very few factories make any 
provision for the safety of the workmen. The sanitary provisions in 
the factories are generally good and most firms provide pensions for 
death or injury by accident and for old-age retirement. Wage 
payments are usually in yen? and as a rule Japanese workmen 
receive much higher pay than the Chinese. The following table 
shows the maximum, minimum, and average monthly wages of 
Chinese and Japanese workers in different industries in Diiren 


———— 





1 Lita at par=10 cents; exchange rate varies. 2 Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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WAGES OF METAL WORKERS IN THE NETHERLANDS 
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\XIMUM, MINIMUM, AND AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES OF CHINESE AND JAP- 
“""ANESE WORKERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES IN DAIREN, MANCHURIA 


{Yen at par=49.85 cents; exchange rate varies] 














Monthly wages Monthly wages 








Industry Industry 
Maxi- 


mum 


Mini- 
mum 


Aver- 
age 


Aver- | 
age 


Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- 
mum 





bd 


fechanics: | Yen | Yen | Yen | Pottery workers: Yen | Yen | Yen 
Chinese. .-------+-------- 160 30 87 | Chi 110 40 55 
Japanese 350 50 209 360 310 327 
on foundry workers: 
ChinG80. -5<<s00- sp reccee~ 143 55 84 | Ch 176 25 
JERR ..c co cckegycneess 340 110 262 | | SRSA 400 127 
fetal smiths: | Mechanics, electric: 
Chinese. .<iineeeestasnye de 200 33 78 | Chi 137 37 
Japanese...-.----4-------| 340 175 263 376 103 
werhouse operators: || Gas-works employees: 
Chinese | 150 60 90 Chinese 115 38 
Japanes@....----24----4.- 345 142 253 | Japanese 355 
rick and tile factory workers: || Laborers: 
ChiReGO i deh 's obbessenes 100 40 60 | 100 25 
Japanese 400 450 290 | 
bi] mill workers: 
Chisite. ; «Babs. ~jipydina’ 40 25 33 | 





























There is great difference in the expenses of the Chinese and Japanese 
loyees, as most of the Japanese have families in Dairen, while 
early all of the Chinese came from the Province of Shantung and 
o not have families with them to support. 
Several unions were organized by the workmen in Dairen in 1920 
nd 1921, largely as a result of the labor unrest in Japan. These 
nions have shown little activity, however, as there is little friction 
etween the employers and workers, due to the fact that the latter 
remostly unsophisticated Chinese laborers. 


Wages of Metal Workers in the Netherlands ° 


CIRCULAR of the Netherlands Employers’ Federation of the 

[\ Metal Industry, quoted in Metaalbewerke, the organ of the 

Christian Metal Workers’ Union, shows that on January 1, 

922, and July 1, 1924, the average hourly wage rates of skilled’ 

mniskilled, and unskilled workers in the metal industry were the 
ollowing: 


VERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES OF METAL WORKERS IN THE NETHERLANDS, 
BY CLASSIFIED LOCALITIES, JANUARY 1, 1922, AND JULY 1, 1924 


{Florin at par = 40.2 cents; exchange rate varies] 








Skilled workers Semiskilled workers Unskilled workers 





July 1, 1924 July 1, 1924 July 1, 1924 


Town class! 


Jan. 1, 
1922 





Amount 


Per 
cent 
of de- 
crease 


Jan. 1, 
1922 





Amount 


Per 
cent 
of de- 
crease 


Jan. 1, 





Amount 


Per 
cent 
of de- 
crease 











Florins 
0. 86 

. 83 

. 76 

- 68 





Florins 
0. 64 

. 62 

. 56 

. 59 








0. 79 
71 
- 66 
- 66 





Florins 
0. 57 

. 54 

. 49 

. 54 





27. 
23 
25, 


8. 





Florins 
0. 48 
47 

42 

. 41 











'The towns are graded mainly according to size, the largest towns coming under Class I. 


‘International Labor Office. 
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Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 10, 1924, p. 13. 
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Wages in Madrid, Spain, 1914 and 1923 
A Beer following table from the Spanish Statistical Yearbook 


ives the average daily wages and hours of labor in Mad, 
spain, for the years 1914 and 1923, in specified industry; 
and occupations: 












































1923, BY OCCUPATION 
[Peseta at par=19.3 cents; exchange rate varies] 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN MADRID, SPAIN, IN 194 4y ; 














d re 
prke: 
7 : The 
Industry and occupation | Aver- Avy k J 

Average | age Average age e 
daily wage | hours | daily wage | hg 
| per day per d 


1914 





rien: 
| the 
| , | fey 
th 
orl 
par’ 
sD 
the 
an $ 
Ord 
bek 3 
spec. 





Printing industry (book): 
pF ERE RS rae pees eae ee ek eS 
» NGS CRASS eager iy «LA aimee ' RP app 
Fintgts QUO — sors ae sess eases 5< 8 
A RS SRE SA ES eS 
po Fe eee ee ome Meee eS, See. eae we 
ga pate etl at a truliin nie ete Ne a 

Construction industry: 
EN SETS EN 5 EE ee Se 
og RE pipe SS RE Tg OE pees th eS te SSR F 
Gas and electric workers -_.._--.. Joc cee cece ses ene 
Hydraulic engineers and glaziers -_---.........---.------ 
Paartils Seti 3 ik LE eee 123 Sy. Ga ao 2258 
BEGIGIC WOEKOUE LS - ono cbncceevee+<ocerks a ee 
Pamterstecemnvore 2 re ee Re 


i SD Os 


= 

ro 
! 
te 


ates 


~ > 
eS $3 $3 
MTS SD GO SD wm OO CH OTE Oren 


Powarens bameres ¢ < gasses ds can oss ches ov cd--- sp dues 6. perie 
"3th SOUR TST wT! ae StL 
EE LES YT: FO 1.50 





Tie myete. . oo nn eee ee eee SSS 

OS i emma 
Pood industry: Bakers................cs<scscccwteteesescez 
Metallurgical industry: 

ES CR ES EE ee bef 

eR cpapenpetylinpapiepen tien cd oe Hp pal ot th ph? doh d 


—SHoesenxaonoaverco ovowewcecso 


F brelil 
9. ! 1. 5 

Se t aft 
e800 | rde 
8. 00-12. 00 | pres 
15. 00-20. 00 | 3 
9. 00-14. 00 my 


11. 00 | TV 
9. 00-10, 00 elve 
the 


11. 00 | 
9. 00-10. 00 
8. 00-12. 00 | The 
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MINIMUM WAGE 





Recent Wage Orders, Saskatchewan * 










 URING November, 1924, the Minimum Wage Board of Sas- 
katechewan issued four new orders to take effect with the 
beginning of the new year. These superseded existing orders 
d reduced the 1921 weekly rate by $1. The rates for inexperienced 
srkers were also reduced. 
The first-order relates to stores and shops, and fixes a 51-hour 
ek for females, unless a special written permit is obtained. Ex- 
rienced females (those who have been employed at least 18 months 
the industry) must be paid not less than $14 a week; learners 
xy be paid not less than $7.50 per week for the first 6 months, $9 
‘the second, and $12 for the third. For dressmaking, millinery, 
oring, fur sewing and florist establishments there is a proba- 
nary period of 3 months without stipulation as to wages; for 
six months following not less than $3 per week must be paid; 
the next 6 months not less than $7 and for the next 6 not less 
n $12, after which the minimum of $14 must be paid. 
Order No. 2 relates to laundries and factories, where a 48-hour 
ek is prescribed, no work to be done later than 6.30 p. m. without 
special permit in writing. The minimum wage prescribed for an 
perienced. worker is $13, payable after 12 months’ experience. 
vinners may receive not less than $9.50 for the first 6 months and 
1.50 for the second 6 months. In photographic studios there is 
preliminary period of 3 months during which a $5 rate is permitted 
t after wich the above provisions apply. 
rder No. 3 relates to mail-order houses, in which a 48-hour week 
prescribed unless a permit for longer hours is secured. The mini- 
m wage after }2 months’ experience is $13 per week. Beginners 
eive not less than $8 for the first 6 months and not less than $10 
the second like period. 
The fourth order relates to hotels, restaurants, and refreshment 
ms, for which a 10-hour maximum workday is prescribed, the 
ekly nvaximum beimg 50 hours for the 6-day week and 56 hours 
a 7-day week unless a special written permit is procured. No 
rk period may end between 12.30 a.m. and 7 a.m. Experienced 
iters, ete., may receive not less than $13 per week of 6 days or $14 
r week of 7 days, the rates for kitchen help being $11 and $12, 
pectively. These rates are payable after 3 months’ experience, 
ugh in the case of kitchen employees the minimum of $11 is pre- 
ibed from the beginning. Other help may receive $11 for a 6-day 
ek or $12 for a 7-day week for the first 3 months of employment. 
tes by the hour shall be not less than 35 cents: 
Inder the first three orders a reduction in the weekly wage may 
made where fewer than the standard number of hours per week 
» worked; while in the last order a reduction may be made if the 
rker is employed for less than 6 days per week. 















/anadian Labor Gazette, Ottawa, December, 1924, pp. 1041, 1042. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS 





AGREEMENTS 
Food Workers—New York City 


N THE current agreement of the confectionery branch of thy 
| Amalgamated Food Workers of America the wages of con 
makers are placed at $40 a week during the months of Mar 
to September, inclusive, and $35 a week during the remaining fiy 
months of the year. Workers are to produce no fewer than 14 anj 
no more than 15 cones per minute, working 48 hours a week, endiy 
at 12 o’clock noon on Saturday. Other clauses provide for ra 
peru of 10 and 15 minutes in morning and afternoon, respective 
or the equalization of work during slack times; and for prefereng 
in reemployment to workers laid off during business depressions, 





Meat Cutters—Dubuque, lowa 


OCAL 279, of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butchg 
Workmen of America, has negotiated an agreement with th 
Master Butchers’ Association of Dubuque, which will remain 1 
force until November 1, 1925. The agreement provides for 10 hou 
on 5 days of the week, and 11 hours on Saturday. Each journeyma 
is to have 5 consecutive hours free with pay, making 56 hours 
actual work per week. 

Overtime is to be limited to 1 hour every day, excepting on ti 
second day before Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s, wha 
employees will work such overtime as may be required at the n 
of time and one-half per hour. 


All journeymen meat cutters shall receive not less than $30 weekly a 
minimum wage. ; 

Extra men not to receive less than $6 for Friday and $7 for Saturday. __ 

In case neither party served notice for a change in this agreement, at it 
expiration it shall automatically extend until such notice is given by citlé 


arty. 

Local No. 279 agrees to recognize as a union market every market wher 
the proprietor (if he'is a member of the Master Butchers’ Association of Dubuqt 
does his own work and is the only person cutting or selling meats. . 

It is agreed that local No. 279 will not negotiate individual agreements wi 
members of the United Master Butchers’ ociation or nonmembers at ! 
expiration of this agreement or until negotiations have been completed or broke 
off. Negotiations must be consummated by November, 1925. 

The Master Butchers’ Association agrees not to negotiate with any but # 
duly eleeted officers of Local No. 279, or other authorized members of sil 
local, and not to make a contract with any one not affiliated with Local No. 7 
until such negotiations have been broken off. 

Men of clean record recommended by members of the United Master Butch 
Association will be accepted as members of Local No. 279 without examinatit 
providing they have had at least three years’ experience in a retail meat mark4 
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Shoe Workers—New York City 


A N AGREEMENT was made November 6, 1924, between the 

American Shoe Workers’ Protective Union (Inc.) and the Shoe 
fanufacturers’ Board of Trade of New York (Inc.), to remain in 
ree until November 1, 1925, and continuously thereafter until 
nceled by either party on or before July 1 of any year. The agree- 
ent provides for a closed shop, a 44-hour week, and equal division 
work; strikes and lockouts are forbidden. No scale of wages is 
mven. The union is to make no agreement with a manufacturer not 
member of the Board of Trade without giving the latter notice 
ereof and filing with it a copy of such agreement within five days 
fier its execution, and a manufacturer is not to give out contracts 
r work “except when lack of factory facilities or operatives makes 
necessary. In such case the manufacturer will use his best efforts 
induce the contractor to employ union help.” Interesting pro- 
sions relating to the relations between employers and employees 
e as follows: 


Each shop shall make its own shop rules and provide its own machinery, 
ch as shop committees, etc., for adjustment within the shop of any matter 
fecting the relations between employer and employee therein. * * * 

A general committee is hereby established, which shall consist of six members 
the union and six members of the board of trade, together with the president 
the union and the executive secretary of the board of trade, the last two named 
fsuch members to act ex officio and without a vote. 

The general committee shall have jurisdiction over all questions arising in 
relations of the parties to this agreement. 

The general committee shall have power to investigate and make recom- 
endations for such matters as regularizing of production and employment, 
earch and study of processes, training, suggestions and inventions, joint 
surance for workers, and any other matter ‘which shall be of benefit to all 
gaged in the industry, and to establish such joint funds as may be necessary to 
ry such matters into effect. 

Any matter, * * * referred to the general committee must be stated in 
iting and signed by the person offering it and must be indorsed by the presi- 
nt of the party submitting it. No complaint or grievance will be considered 
less filed with the Spyies committee within eight days after the cause thereof 
all arise and must be acted upon at the next regular meeting thereafter. 

The two chairmen of the general committee shall appoint special committees, 
h consisting of two members of the union and two members of the board of 
ade, the union members of such committees to be selected from the members 
the local involyed—(1) Price committee, (2) privilege committee—these 
mmittees to take up and dispose of questions of price or privilege. * * * 

A referee shall be appointed by the general committee to act in case of all 
sagreements in the special committce as to price and claims of unjust discharge 
d his decision shall be final and binding. Such referee is to be employed for a 
riod of six months, his engagement to be renewed for a like period unless at 
st 30 days prior to the expiration of any six months’ period, notice is given in 
ting by either party to the other, that the selection of another referee is 
manded. * * | 

All findings of the special committee shall be subject to the approval of the 
neral committee and when approved shall be retroactive. 

The compensation and expenses of the referee above provided for shall be 
re in equal shares by both parties. — 

All requests for annual wage adjustments * * * shall be presented in 
ting to the general committee between August 1 and September 1 of each 
ar. Where the parties are not in agreement, such disputes shall be settled by 
le general committee during the month of September, to take effect November 
and continue in force for one year. In the event that an agreement is not 
iched by October 1, then an arbitrator shall be immediately appointed and 
¢ findings of a majority of the general committee acting with the arbitrator 
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shall be final and binding on both parties and their members and shall go jy, hat t 
effect in accordance with the decision of the arbitrator. 7 luc 
Where no requests are presented by September 1 of any year, the they ie 
present scale of wages or prices shall continue in foree for another year. * * ap 5! 
No change in piece prices or in the pay of any week worker shall be madefgmmelce 
between the dates of regular wage adjustments except by mutual consent, subj The 
to the approval of the general committee. ts 
Annual wage settlements agreed upon by both parties shall be ratified by 4, = 


































general committee. the 
In case of a tie vote in the general committee an arbitrator shall be selcc,iiiin plo 
as hereinafter provided, who shall act as impartial chairman thereof aud shyj 
have a vote therein, and the decision of a majority of the committee as so cy, 
posed upon any matter in controversy shall be final and ese, 7 Tis 
It is agreed that such arbitrator shall be selected by the New York Sta : 
Department of Labor and the Arbitration Society of America, acting together pare 
within five days after notice by either party that the matter in controversy wiiind tl 
be submitted to arbitration, and a meeting of the committee with the arbitratq fi [py | 
so selected shall be held within five days after his selection. leor 
pT ee 
ve | 
AWARDS AND DECISIONS arag 
Railroads—Decisions of Railroad Labor Board 
Classification of Employees 


‘PoE Railroad Labor Board has had under consideration recently 
several cases relating to the ty r classification of employes, 
a few of the more important of which are here mentioned. 


Baggagemen 


In Decision No. 2654, made October 4, 1924, the question. whethe 
to classify the employees in the baggage room at Los Angeles 
clerks or baggagemen roved to be very complicated. After hearng 
the representatives of the carrier and of the employees, the boar 
rendered the following opinion and decision: 

Opinion.—The information furnished by the representatives of the employes 
and the carrier with respect to the class of work performed by the employee 
involved in this dispute is so much at variance that the Railroad Labor Boardis 
unable, on the evidence presented, to determine the proper classification of thes 
employees. 

cision.— The Railroad Labor Board remands this dispute for the purpos 
of having a joint check made by the representatives of the employees and o! the 
carrier of the work performed by the employees in question, such check to show 
each item of work performed by each employee and the amount of time engasiimY 
thereon, the result of the check to be jointly submitted to this board in thi 
docket in the event that satisfactory adjustment of the dispute is not reached 


Depot Agents 


In Decision No. 2755, made December 8, 1924, the question wis 
whether the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks had jurisdiction ove 
the depot agent of the American Railway Express Co., at Miami, I'l. 
He directed several employees, whom he employed, dismissed, an 
disciplined, but he himself was under the direction of another avel 
who had charge of the entire operation at Miami. 

The brotherhood claimed that the depot agent’ eamé within the 
scope of its agreement with the company, but the latter contendell 
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pat the position was excepted from the agreement by Article I, which 
«cludes under exception (b) “Agents and others whose duties are 
a similar and equal supervising nature and do not perform routine 
hee work. " 

The Railroad Labor Board decided that the joint statement of 
cts filed showed that the depot agent was under the jurisdiction 
the agent at that poimt and therefore sustained the claim of the 
mployees. 

“Star’’ Positions 


In Decision No. 2645, made October 3, 1924, the Railroad Labor 
pard settled a controversy between the Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
nd the Order of Railroad Telegraphers over a ‘‘star” position. 
In September, 1919, in an agreement following a complaint of the 
slegraphers that certain stations were closed to them, the carrier 
reed to designate certain agent positions as “star” positions and 
ve preference to: telegraphers in filling these places. The seeond 
aragraph of rule 16 of the telegraphers’ agreement reads as follows: 
Nore.—Positions marked with a star (*) are filled jointly by traffic and operat- 
g departments. These positions will be bulletined when vacancies occur, and 
egraphers will have the right to make application for same and their applica- 
ons Will be considered and given preference, all things being equal, fitness and 
bility, together with seniority, will govern. 

From the statement of facts in the case it seems that the former 
cumbent at Reno, Ney., was a telegrapher. However, the carrier 
al recently classed the station as a star position, over the protest. of 
fic telegraphers, and in filling it, August 31, 1922, had passed over 
m) or 25 telegraphers who had applied for the position, and had 
sppointed an employee then acting as cashier there, who had no rights 
nder the telegraphers’ agreement. 

The employees protested against classifying the position as a star 
sition and not filling the position from the ranks of the employees 
pvered by the telegraphers’ agreement. 

The carrier stated : 


It was also understood that the former practice of considering other station 
nployees for such positions would be adhered to, and that the carrier would select 
ich agents for the ‘‘star’’ positions as in its judgment would best serve its inter- 
s, but if it developed that two telegraphers equally qualified bid on a vacancy 
such positionsand if it was decided to use one of them, the qualified applicant 
ving the most seniority would be selected. 

The carrier contends that the selection of am agent for a ‘‘star” position has 
mvays been subject to the approval of the traffie department officials as these posi- 
ns are of vital importance and it is necessary to appoint a man who can meet 
¢ public and secure for the carrier its share of the business that is offered; that 
le management of the carrier has always reserved the right to select the best 
tilable men to fill these positions; and that this policy was adhered to in the 
lection of Mr. B— for the agency at Reno. 


The opinion and decision of the board follow: 


Opinion.—The carrier’s interpretation of the rule relating to the filling of ‘‘star” 
sitions can not be adopted by the Railroad Labor Board, as. under it the traffic 
partment could disqualify any applicant by objecting to his appointment. In 
8 case itis admitted by the representative of the carrier that none of the appli- 
nts other than Mr. B— was given consideration. The rule requires that appli- 

ons of telegr rs will be given preference. The successful applicant, was not 
telegrapher and in- the opinion of the board the appointment was not made in 
ordance with the biovisibes of the'rule. 
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Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board decides that in conformity with existing 
agreement, rule 16, the applications of telegraphers shall be given preference jy 
selecting an agent for the position in dispute; and if any of such applicants aye 
able to qualify for the position in accordance with the provisions of the rule, be 
shall be appointed thereto. 


Stock Keepers 


In Decision No. 2644, made October 3, 1924, the question was ag 
to the proper classification of a stock keeper at Toledo on the Michigan 
Central Railroad. The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks insisted 
that the position was a clerical supervisory one, that the occupant 
performed clerical work and had supervision over a force consisting 
of from 5 to 14 laborers, and that the position fell under section 
Article II, of Decision No. 147, which included “storekeepers, 
assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, subforemen, and other 
clerical supervisory forces.’”’ (See Monturty LAaBor Review, July, 
1921, p. 144.) : 

The carrier, however, had classified the position under section 7 
of the same article, which included “station, platform, warehouse, 
transfer, dock, pier, storeroom, stock-room, and team-track freight 
handlers or truckers, and others similarly employed.” 

Clerks are defined by rule 4 of the elerits national agreement as 
“Employees who regularly devote not less than four hours per day 
to the writing and calculating incident to keeping records and 
accounts.” 

The duties of the stock keeper at Toledo as stated by the currier 
consist of — 


* * * ‘Tssuing material to car men, issuing bills of lading and delivering 


same to yard office, securing car foreman’s signature on clip orders, developing 
reports and delivering same to car foreman, writing clip orders, tracing material, 
filing requisitions and reports, taking record of stock in record book, unloading 
materials from cars, arranging material, writing stock requisitions, and building 


fire in stove, which duties did not, as a regular daily operation, require the devo- 
tion of four hours to clerical work. 

The Railroad Labor Board decided that the position should be 
classified under section 1, clerical, as requested by the brotherhood. 


Towermen 


In Decision No. 2658, made October 4, 1924, the question was over 
the classification of the towermen in the hump-yard tower at the 
Northup Avenue classification yard of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad at Providence. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers first claimed jurisdiction over 
the hump-yard towermen at Cedar Hill on August 20, 1919, basing 
their claim on the preamble of their agreement, reading in part 4 
follows: 

Effective October 1, 1918, for positions held by telegraphers, telephone opera 
tors (except switchboard operators), agents, as shown on the accompany! 


wage scale, agent-telegraphers, agent-telephoners, signalmen, levermen, signal 
station and train directors, block operators, and staffmen. 


The telegraphers stated that the classifications “ signalmen” and 
“levermen” mentioned above are synonymous with “towermen 
and that this preamble was incorporated in the agreement from 


Supplement 13 to General Order No. 27 of the United States Rail- 
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»ad Administration. (See Monruty Lasor Review, March, 1919, 


164.) 
P They also called attention to Interpretation 2 and questions 5 and 
gin Interpretation 4 to the same supplement, reading as follows: 


Question.— Are towermen or levermen, classified by the railroad as signalmen, 
perating electropneumatic signaling apparatus, in connection with the operation 
of an interlocking plant, included within the provisions of Supplement 4 to 
general Order ‘No. 27, its addendum and interpretations? 

Decision.—No. ‘'Towermen or levermen come within the provisions of Supple- 
ment 13 to General Order No. 27, and shall be classified and paid in accordance 
herewith. 

Question 6.—Do the following classes of employees come within the provisions 
f Supplement 13, and shall such positions be incorporated into existing agree- 
ments and into agreements which may be reached in the future on the several 
ailroads 

(1) Train directors, towermen, levermen, and staffmen who do not perform 
ervice as either telegraph or telephone operators? 

Decision.— Yes. 

Question 6.— What is the intent of the terms ‘‘towermen,”’ “‘levermen’’? 

Decision.— The term “‘towerman”’ is synonymous with “leverman,’’ and both 
we required to operate interlocked switches and/or signals by means of levers 
rom a central point. 


Attention was also called to a decision T-877 of Railway Board of 
Adjustment No. 3 of the United States Railroad Administration in a 
imilar dispute between the telegraphers and the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, reading as follows: 


Decision.—The employees in question are towermen and shall be so classified 

d governed, rated and paid under the provisions of Supplement 13 to General 
Drder No. 27 from the effective date of that supplement. 

Authority for this decision is found in Interpretation 2 to Supplement 13, and 
' — 6 a, decision thereon, in Interpretation 4 of Supplement 13 to General 
Urder No. 27. 


In August, 1921, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen claimed 
urisdiction over these towermen under the provisions of rules 45 
ind 72 of their agreement, which read as follows: 


Rule 45.—It is understood that a switchman is a man who throws switches 
or the making up or breaking up of trains in yard limits. 

Rule 72.—It will be the practice to find employment suitable to their capacity 
ormen who have been crippled in the service or otherwise incapacitated for work 
i which they have been engaged. If competent, they will be given preference 
sswitchmen, if they so desire. 


Thus a jurisdictional question arose, into the merits of which the 
wrier at first refused to enter, but later made an arrangement 
atisfactory to the trainmen but not to the telegraphers. The 
wrier took this position because the language of rule 45 was in- 
wrporated into that agreement long before the establishment of the 
wsition of switch operators in the hump-yards, and further— 


* * * From the nature of the work required of the switch operators in the 
rowing of switches for the making up and breaking up of trains within yard 
nits, and the fact that the rule itself does not specify the manner in which the 

‘Bitches shall be thrown, it appears that the claim of the trainmen had more 

ge'stification than that of the telegraphers, and with this fact in mind, as well 
s the aims of rule 72 of the trainmen’s agreement, the * * * carrier made 
he offer to the trainmen referred to. 

At the oral hearing conducted on this dispute the eran of the carrier 
ated that in applying the wage orders of the Railroad Labor Board, they treated 
dese towermen practically the same as they would have been treated if they had 
‘en covered by the telegraphers’ agreement. 
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The decision of the board was.as follews: 


The Railroad Labor Board decides that the employees involved in this dispute 
perform the duties of ‘‘levermen,’’ which classification is ineluded in the p, 
amble of the telegraphers’ agreement, and, therefore, sustains the claim of thd 
employees. 1 


Intermittent Service 


N NOVEMBER 21, 1924, the Railroad Labor Board made |), 

terpretation No. 3 to Decision No. 630, rule 49, on intermittey, 
service. (See Montuiy Lasor Review, March, 1922, p. 89.) Ty 
interpretation is in the form of questions and answers. The decisioy 
was to the effect that the meal period provided for in rules 51 ang 
53 is not to be considered as a part of a period of release under rule 
49; that the carrier is to apply the rules, subject to appeal by the 
employees in accordance with the provision of the transportatioy 
act; that an employee is not to be placed under the provisions ¢ 
paragraph 4 of rule 49 by assigning his work to other employees » 
as to make it possible to allow him the period of release prescribed 
nor to be placed on an intermittent-service assignment where ther 
is work he could perform during the period of release, even though 
the work could as well be accomplished in.a 12-hour spread; that an 
employee called to perform service during the assigned period of 
release is to be compensated under the provisions of rule 58, and 
that where continuous service is required it is not permissible { 
assign a part of the force under the intermittent service rule in orde 
to take care of “peak load” service. 





Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 


N DECISION No. 2688, made November 29, 1924, the Railroad 

Labor Board rendered a decision in a dispute relative to rates 
of wages and rules governing working conditions between 43 carriers, 
with their leased and controlled lines, and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The dispute dated back to the first of the year, when represente- 
tives of the brotherhoods made requests for increases in rates of 
pay, modified later to the increases granted by the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, effective January 16, 1924. At the same time the 
carriers desired a revision of certain rules alleged to be restrictive 
and burdensome. 

Conferences between the parties failed to bring results, and on 
May 13, 1924, the carriers requested the board to take jurisdiction of 
the dispute. The board did as requested and called a hearing for 
June 3, 1924, which was continued to June 20. At the hearing the 
carriers were represented; the representatives of the employees, 
however, did not appear at either that or subsequent meetings. 

The board finally issued a summons in se Ni with the prov 
sions of the transportation act. Counsel for the employees appeured, 
stated that the action of the board in assuming jurisdiction of ti 
dispute was illegal, that the board was without authority to compe 
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jdividuals to testify in behalf of empleyees without the consent of 
he latter, and that the provision of the act empowering the board to 
,mmon Witnesses and require their testimony was unconstitutional. 
he board, after hearing the arguments of the counsel, made an 
xtended ruling, stating the facts and law, from which the following 
paragraphs are taken: 


The transportation act, 1920, provides that the Railread Labor Board shall 
ceive for heafing and decision any dispute between a carrier and its employees 
jvolving grievances, rules, working conditions, or wages, ‘‘upon the Labor 
Roard’s own motion if it is of the opinion that the dispute is likely substantially 
interrupt commerce.”’ 

That a dispiite of gravity and importance exists between the carriers and 
ganizations of employees which the board has cited to appear herein is evident. 

Whether or not that dispute threateus a substantial interruption of commerce 
a question the decision of which is vested in the discretion of the board. ‘The 
sercise of such a discretion would not, under the law as declared by the courts 
if the country, be revised, controlled, or set aside unless grossly abused. 

In this particular case, the board’s opinion that a substantial interruption of 
raffie was likely to result from’ the controversy was based upon the amplest 
rounds. 
furthermore, it must be remembered that no injustice can be done either to 
be carriers or the employees by a public hearing of the facts surrounding these 
jisputes before a tribunal composed of representatives of the carriers, the em- 
loyees, and the public. Such a hearing will in all probability result in an adjust- 
ment of the controversy. At any rate, it will enlighten the public as to the 
sues involved and this is one of the main purposes that was contemplated by 
ogress when the transportation act was passed. 

On the other hand, the finding of the board will not be legally obligatory upon 
bither party. 

In view of all these considerations, the board can not accept the suggestion 
hat its action was premature and that either a carrier or the employees have 
he right to split hairs with the board as to the exact minute when it should 
ercise its statutory diseretion in the assumption of jurisdiction of a dispute in 
Bihe interest of the publie welfare and for the well-being of the parties themselves. 
The contention of counsel that the board has no authority to summon wit- 
esses in this or any other case, unless it be for the mere purpose of gathering 
laia, statistics, etc., is in conflict with the express provision of section 310, 
ansportation act, 1920. 

The insistence of counsel that the beard has no power to compel the attend- 
nce of parties to a dispute is not in peint im this ease. The board has not 
itempted to compel the parties to attend. It has merely done what the statute 
plainly says it may do; having assumed jurisdiction of these disputes, it has 

enn witnesses to testify in regard to them. 

When Congress conferred on the » ctils the power to assume jurisdiction of a 
dispute, it must have had in contemplation a situation in which neither of the 
parties voluntarily submitted the dispute. Congress must also have known 
hat where it was necessary for the board to assume jurisdiction of a dispute, it 
would probably happen at times that a party to the dispute might decline to 
ppear before the board. But aor mere did not therefore say that if a party 
led to appear the board would be thwarted in its lawful purpose to investigate 
he case and report its findings for the benefit of the public. 

The board therefore overrules and disallows the plea to the jurisdiction pre- 
uted herein, whether it be considered in the light of a pleading by the Brother- 
wed of Locomotive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
id Enginemen, or by the witnesses herein summoned. 


Later, the board instituted two test cases in the Federal district 
burt to determine its power to summon witnesses. Both were 
tecided in its favor, but were appealed to the United States Supreme 
curt. However, the board rendered a decision in this case feeling 
that the men represented by these two organizations should not 
be deprived of the benefit of the board’s decision of the questions in 
ispute pending the litigation.”’ 
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‘The board made an exhaustive study of the origin and history off Fe 
the rules in dispute, held hearings on the subject, and requested thm °, 


earriers to state whether the burdensome rules complained of jp. — 
























































































































volved the surrender on the part of the employees of any benefj Th 
at the time the rule was agreed upon, and rendered the following im eee 
decision: 
ARTICLE I—RATES OF PAY ¢: 
Subject to the provisions of Article IV of this decision, the rates of pay {, 
the classes of employees represented by the organizations parties hereto Upon 
the carriers herein named, shall be as follows, with the exception that existing Ji —— 
higher rates shall be preserved: ; Less tl 
Where schedules provide differentials for divisions or portions thereof, op Mi 10,0 
mountain or desert territory as compared with valley territory, such differentials at 
are preserved, subject to the provisions of paragraph 3, section 4, Article [[t HR Malet 
Former method of establishing them shall be continued, and where expresso [i Mallet 
in money as compared with valley rates, the same amount of money diffcrentig fi —— 
shall be continued. 
SecTION 1.—Passenger service Th 
—_—. i elect 
Engineers Firemen Helpers, electric 
Weight on drivers Pa — ———. 
Per mile| Per day | Per mile} Per day | Per mile Per day 
Cents Cents Cents | 
Less than 80,000 pounds___...............- 6. 16 $6. 16 4. 56 $4. 56 4, 56 | $4.5 
80,000 to 100,000 pounds-.._-.------.--- 2... 6. 16 6. 16 4. 64 4. 64 4, 56 43 
100,000 to 140,000 pounds...--..........-..- 6. 24 6. 24 4.72 4.72 456/ 4% 
140,000 to 170,000 pounds_.-_..............-- 6. 32 6. 32 4. 88 4. 88 4. 56 | 4% Ty 
170,000 to 200,000 pounds-__._............--- 6. 40 6. 40 4. 96 4. 96 4. 56 4% 
200,000 to 250,000 pounds__................- 6. 48 6. 48 5. 04 5. 04 4, 72 4.7) It 
250,000 to 300,000 pounds_................-- 6. 56 6. 56 5. 04 5. 04 4.72; 40M drive 
300,000 to 350,000 pounds.................-- 6. 64 6. 64 5.12 5. 12 4.72) 4a 
350,000 to 400,000 pounds.....-....-....-..- 6. 72 6.72 5. 20 5. 20 472; 47 uce 
400,000 to 450,000 pounds._................- 6. 80 6. 80 5. 28 5. 28 4.88 48 servi 
450,000 to 500,000 pounds_............-...-- 6. 88 6. 88 5. 36 5. 36 4. 88 | 48 
500,000 pounds and over.........-.....--..- 6. 96 6. 96 5. 44 5. 44 4, 88 4, 8 
Mallets regardless of weight............._- 7. 16 7. 16 5. 76 * | a ail TI 
: ; : : x for il 
In all passenger service, the earnings from mileage, overtime, or other rules HM of er 
applicable, for each day service is performed, shall be not less than $7 for engi- HM of th 
neers and $5.25 for firemen. ' ‘ 
In applying the $7 minimum for engineers and the $5.25 minimum for firemen 
in passenger service, it is intended that on assignments where the men run so a (a 
to make only the equivalent of a single trip in one direction each day, they shall agre 
be paid the guaranteed minimum for each single trip. that 
The term ‘‘helper’’ will be understood to mean the second man employed 00 M one} 
electric locomotives or other than steam power. ard | 
’ : miles 
Section 2.—Freight service (b 
Rates for engineers, firemen, and helpers in through and irregular freight, oa 
pusher, helper, mine-run or roustabout, belt-line or transfer, work, wreck, col g N 
struction, snowplow, circus trains, trains established for the exelusive purpose d of t} 
handling milk, and all other unclassified service shall be as follows: all iz 
~———__— 7m ati 
Engineers Firemen Helpers, electric (e 
Weight on drivers a by 6 
Per mile | Per day | Per mile| Per day | Per mile | Per day inate 
Cents Cents Cents E3 
Less than 80,000 pounds.._..........-....- 6. 84 $6. 84 5. 00 $5. 00 5. 00 $5.00 
80,000 to 100,000 pounds.._............--.- 6. 92 6. 92 5. 08 5. 08 5. 00 5.0 
100,000 to 140,000 pounds____....---....-.- 7. 00 7, 00 5. 24 5. 24 5. 00 oH 
140,000 to 170,000 pounds... _..-.....---.-- 7.24 7.24 5. 40 5. 40 5. 00 + 
170,000 to 200,000 pounds. .._..........-..- 7.40 7.40 5. 56 5, 56 5. 00 7 (a 
200,000 to 250,000 pounds... -.---.-.-.---- 7. 56 7. 56 5. 72 5. 72 5.16) 5 calle 
250,000 to 300,000 pounds. .........-...--.. 7. 70 7.70 5. 88 5. 88 5. 16 a 
300,000 to 350,000 pounds. -........-..... i 7. 84 7.84 6. 04 6. 04 5. 16 oe ore 
350,000 Uf eae 8. 04 8. 04 6. 20 6. 20 5. 16 "EB hile: 
Mallets less than 275,000 pounds... ....... 8. 54 8. 54 6. 20 6. 20 |.--------- no all +) 
Mallets 275,000 pounds and over.......-.-- 8. 76 8. 76 6. 51 Ge }-<..-.---- ome 
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For local or way-freight service, except where higher differentials exist, fifty- 
two (52) cents per 100 miles or less for engineers, and forty (40) cents per 100 
miles or less for firemen, shall be added to the through-freight rates, according 
to class of engine; miles over 100 to be paid for pro rata. 

The term “‘helper’’ will be understood to mean the second man employed on 
electric locomotives or other than steam power. 


Section 3.—Yard service 





; Engineers, Helpers, elec- 
Weight on drivers per day tric, per day 





Less than 140,000 pounds 

140,000 to 200,000 pounds 

990,000 to 300,000 pounds 

390,000 pounds and over 

Maliets under 275,000 poun: 
Mallets 275,000 pounds and over 














The term “‘helper’”’ will be understood to mean the second man employed on 
electric locomotives or other than steam power. 


Section 4.—Hosilers and hostler helpers 


Outside hostlers 
Inside hostlers 


The term “helper’”’ applies to employees when used to assist outside hostlers. 
It is understood that the weight on trailers will be added to the weight on 
drivers of locomotives that are equipped with boosters, and the weights pro- 
duced by such increased weights shall fix the rates for the respective classes of 


service. 
ARTICLE II.—RULES 


The Railroad Labor Board further decides that the following rules provided 
for in this article shall be incorporated in agreements between the organizations 
of employees and carriers herein named subject to the provisions of Article 1V 
of this decision. 


Section 1.—Passenger service 


(a) The 20 miles an hour speed basis rule shall be substituted for rules in 
agreements between the organizations and carriers parties hereto which provide 
that overtime will be paid on a higher speed basis, on schedule of trains, when 
one hour late, ete., provided that roads paying actual miles will adopt the stand- 
ard basic mileage-day rule; that is, will pay for not less than one hundred (100) 
niles computed from the beginning of the day as named by the carrier. 

(b) The eight-within-ten-hour rule shall be substituted for rules in agree- 
ments which provide for computation of overtime on any other basis for passen- 
ger service falling within the purview of the said rule. . 

Norz.—It is understood that the foregoing Pare ot hs (a) and (b) include all 
of the provisions of Supplements Nos. 15 and 24 to General Order No. 27 and 
all interpretations and addenda thereto of the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration governing speed basis for overtime and minimum day. 

(c) Overtime in passenger service shall be paid at rate obtained by dividing 
by eight (8) the mileage and daily rates established by the application of the 
increases herein specified to one hundred (100) miles. 

Existing higher overtime rates shall be preserved. 


Section 2.—Freight service 


(a) Engineers, firemen, or helpers in pool or irregular freight service may be 
called to make short trips or turnarounds with the understanding that. one or 
hore turnaround trips may be started out of the same terminal and paid actual 
niles, with minimum of 100 miles for a day; provided, (1) that the mileage of 
all the trips does not exceed 100 miles, and (2) that men shall not be required to 
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begin work on a succeeding trip out of initial terminal after having been on dy, 
eight (8) consecutive hours, except as a new day, subject to the first-in-first-oy 
rule or practice. 





501, 
ruar’ 

















(b) When engineers, firemen, or helpers are required to make an emergeyoy 1919 
side, or lap-back trip between their terminals, miles made will be added to jj, som 
mileage of the regular trip and paid for on continuous basis. ones 

(c) Engineers, firemen, or helpers required to make short trips from a terming 7) 
to an outlying point and return, from an outlying point to a terminal and ». 
turn, or from an intermediate point to another intermediate point and rety,, Mme Te 
on account of engine failure, running for fuel or water, running for wreck car o MiMfor t 
carmen, or on account of a derailment, when such conditions arise in connectigy time 
with their own train, will be paid continuous time or mileage. to tl 






(d) Rules or provisions of existing agreements restricting helper or pushy 
service, which result in payment of runarounds to assigned crews, payment fo 
additional day if required to leave terminal after eight hours, or which confi¢ 
with the principle of payment of single time in miles or hours, for all servi 
performed from time required to report for duty until engine-is placed on desig. 
nated track or crew is released, shall be eliminated. 

(e) Rules in existing agreements between the carriers and the organization 
parties hereto restricting the tonnage handled in trains, shall be eliminated. 


Article II] provides for the reference of certain rules to the carrig 













and ampioxere for further consideration, but confines negotiations oy 
such rules to those employees who accept the increased rates of pay 
shown in Article [ and the rules as specified in Article II on or befor 






January 12, 1925. 

Article IV provides that a carrier may accept the increases ant 
adopt any or all of the rules in Article I] and request the employers 
to enter inte negotiations relative to the provisions of Article III: 
that the employees may elect to retain the rates and rules now in 
effect in their entirety; that the carrier is to notify the chairmen of 
the employees of such provisions in Articles IT and III, as it cares to 






























adopt or reject; that the committees of the employees are to reply eg 
to the carrier by January 1, 1925, mdieating whether they accep In 
the rules in Article IL and elect to enter into negotiations ‘with the mmrles 
carrier in regard to the questions in Article IIT, in which case the?“ 
increased rates of pay are to become effective from September 1, Min so 
1924; that if the carrier fails to notify the chairmen by December La 
15, 1924, as above, the increased rates of pay become effective from fy # 
September 1, 1924, but the rules remain unchanged; and that if the ses 
carrier gives the notice as required and receives no reply by January HB and 
1, 1925, the existing rates of pay and rules of agreement are to con- MiB seem 
tinu: in force. T 
On December 2, 1924, an addendum to the decision was made me 
adding the following paragraph to Article I: ‘‘ Where schedules pro- Hi days 
vide differentials for firemen on oil-burning locomotives as compared HR day 
with firemen on coal-burning locomotives, the same amount of diffe BB Srv 
entials shall be preserved under the same conditions as herctofore Me) 
applicable.” Tt 
As si 
main 
Maintenance-of-Way Empioyees ee 
N DECISION No. 2687, effective December 1, 1924, the Railroad w, 
Labor Board settled a series of controversies relative to rules an fof en 
working conditions between the Brotherhood of Maintenance o—. T! 
Way mployees and 20 carriers. Two previous decisions had ben? 
made on the subject by the Labor Board, as follows: Decision 0. 
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501, effective December 16, 1921 (Montuty Lasor Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1922, pp. 86-92) revising the national agreement made in 
1919; and Decision No. 1450, effective January 1, 1923, changing 
some of the rules made in the former decision and adding a few new 
ones thereto. 

The present decision was caused by the Brotherhood asking for 
, revision of certain clauses and sections in Articles V and VI, and 
for the insertion of two new rules—one calling for payment of double 
time for continuous service in excess of 16 hours, and another relative 
to the allowance of one day off duty in seven. 

The following extracts are taken from the statement made by the 
board in connection with its decision: 


The Railroad Labor Board has held in numerous decisions that the priaciple 
of the 8-hour day is correct. 

, + * * The productivity of the maintenance-of-way employees assigned to 
a spread of eight hours a day is considerably less than eight hours a day on ace 
count of time lost riding on trains, riding on hand or motor cars, and delays 
incident thereto. 

* The time of a great majority of the maintenance-of-way employees 
begins and ends at designated assembling points, and the time consumed in 
traveling to and from the location at which work is performed is paid for on the 
same basis as service rendered. 

The employees have stated many times that the rules providing for the pay- 
nent of punitive overtime are primarily for the purpose of curtailing the amount 
of overtime worked, rather than to increase the earnings of the individuals. 
Due to the character of maintenance-of-way service, climatic conditions, and 
the like, * * * it is necessary for the carriers to concentrate their efforts 
and forces during certain periods of the year, which necessitates in some instances 
a longer spread of hours than eight in order that the work may be performed in 
the time afforded by the working season. 

It is a situation not within the control of the carriers, hence it does not seem 
just that they should be penalized for a condition which can not be avoided. 

In the past, the board has been reluctant to make any differentiation in basic 
rules as applied to classes covered by the same agreement, but it is now con- 

s vinced that the services of employees covered by the maintenance-of-way schedule 
are so divergent that separate consideration should be given to certain classes 
in so-called stationary employment. 

Laborers employed in and around shops and roundhouses are usually governed 
by the same bulletin notices as mechanics, helpers, andgapprentices employed in 
shops, roundhouses, car yards, train yards, etc.; therefore, to apply a different 
basic overtime rule to employees who constantly come in contact with one another, 
and who are governed by the same general bulletins, shop practice rules, etc., 
seems now to the board to be inconsistent. 

The board has established and enunciated the principle that Sunday and holi- 
day work will be required only when absolutely essential to the continuous 
operation of the railroad. The board feels that an employee assigned to six 
days’ service should be paid punitive overtime when required to work the seventh 
day as he is deprived of his ordinary day of rest and personal opportunities. 
Service necessary to the continuous operation of the railroad, and which the 
carrier can not escape, should be paid for at the regular pro-rata rate regardless 

fof who performs such service. 

The employees are requesting a rule providing for one day off duty in seven. 
As stated previously, the regularly assigned Sunday and holiday service in the 
haintenance-of-way department is confined to positions not requiring continuous 
manual labor, such as pumpers, crossing watchmen, ete., who in a large majority 
of cases, maintain homes in close proximity to the place of employment. 

The positions have always been considered “‘monthly positions’? and no 
extreme hardships are experienced account of seven-day service in the character 
of employment. 

. The rules relating to “reporting and not used” and “ week-end visits,” appear- 
ing in section (j) of Article V, and section (e) of Article VI, Decision No. 501, 
are reaffirmed. 
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The decision of the board is as follows: 


* * * The rules hereinafter set out shall be incorporated into the schedy} 
affecting the classes of employees covered by this dispute, in so far as any ¢ 
the rules may be in dispute on any of the carriers hereinbefore listed. ‘T), 
numbers, as shown, correspond to those appearing in Decisions Nos. 501 ang 
1450. 

The rules approved by the Railroad Labor Board, hereby made effectiy, 
December 1, 1924, on the roads upon which they are applicable, are as follows: 


Sunday and holiday service 


ARTICLE V, SEcTION (a-5) and (a—6).—Work performed on Sundays and the 
following legal holidays—namely, New Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christma 
(provided when any of the above holidays fall on Sunday, the day observed by 
the State, Nation, or by proclamation, shall be considered a holiday)—shall he 
paid at the rate of time and one-half, except that employees necessary to the 
continuous operation of power houses, heat-treating plants, train yards, engine 
houses; camp cooks and camp attendants; bridge, highway-crossing and tunng 
watchmen; signalmen at railroad noninterlocked crossings; lampmen, bridge 
tenders, pumpers, trackwalkers and engine watchmen; who are regularly assigne 
to work on Sundays and holidays, or employees who work in place of those regu. 
larly assigned, will be compensated on the same basis as on week days. 

Sunday and holiday work will be required only when absolutely essential to the 
continuous operation of the railroad. 

Notre.—The old rule contained no exceptions and provided for a pro rata 
hourly rate with a minimum of three hours’ pay for two hours’ work or less. 


Overtime 


ARTICLE V, Section (a-8).—Except for the classes enumerated in the following 


paragraph and as otherwise provided in these rules, the ninth and tenth hours, 
when worked continuous with regular work period, shall be paid for at pro-rata 
hourly rate; beyond the tenth hour shall be paid for at the rate of time and one- 
half on the minute basis. 

For laborers employed in and around shops and roundhouses, engine watchmen, 
engine wipers, fire builders, ashpit men, flue borers, coal passers, turntable oper- 
ators, hoisting engineers, hoisting firemen (in shops and shop yards), coal-chute 
men, and other similar unskilled classes in the maintenance-of-equipment depart 
ment (including their gang leaders), covered by the provisions of this agreement, 
all service continuous with, and in advance of, the regular eight-hour work period, 
shall be computed on the actual minute basis at the rate of time and one-half. 

A rule providing for the payment of double time after sixteen (16) hour: 
service in any 24-hour period is denied. 

Note.—The second and third paragraphs above are new. 


Temporary or emergency travel service 


ArticLe V, Sectron (m).—Employees, except as provided by sections (f) and 
(i), Article V of Decision No. 501, who are required by the direction of the manage 
ment to leave their home station, will be allowed actual time for traveling o 
waiting during the regular working hours. All hours worked will be paid for in 
accordance with practice at home station. Travel or waiting time during the 
recognized overtime hours at home station will be paid for at the pro-rata rate. 

If during the time on the road a man is relieved from duty and is permitted to 
go to bed for five or more hours, such relief time will not be paid for, provided that 
in no case shall he be paid fcr a total of less than eight (8) hours each calendar 
day, when such irregular service prevents the employee from making his regular 
daily hours at home station. ere meals and lodging are not provided by the 
railroad, actual necessary expenses will be allowed. = 

Employees will not be allowed time while traveling in the exercise of seniority 
rights, or between their homes and designated assembling points, or for othe 
personal reasons. 
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Nots.—In place of the first two paragraphs the old rule provided for onc- 
half time for overtime, whether on or off assigned territory. 

The board reaffirmed Article V, sections (a~9), (i), and (j), and 
Article VI, section (e), and directed their incorporation in the 
agreement. 





Typographical Union—Tacoma, Wash. 


THe award of the arbitrator in a case between Typographical Union 
No. 170 and the Tacoma newspaper publishers was rendered 
November 29, 1924. The union was asking for a wage increase to 
98.50 per day for day work and $9.50 for night work, for a continu- 
ation of the 42-hour week, and for an agreement running for 18 months 
fom May 14, 1924. 

The extracts given below from the opinion of the arbitrator explain 
the viewpoint taken: 


As in conciliation, so in arbitration the ability to pay is a large factor and the 
yield of the field determines that ability. It follows that the arbitrator must 
keep in mind this observation in determining a day’s pay beyond a living wage. 
Even a living wage is sometimes compromised in the nineh of a losing proposition. 

The life of the agreement is three years. * * * The union demand for 
eighteen months from May 14, 1924 is therefore denied. * * * 

The adjusted-hour day is a seven-hour day with a proviso enforceable by the 
ofice. The wage scale based upon this flexible day is $7.40 and $7.9234 day work 
and $7.90 and $8.46 night work. This determination meets neither demand of 
the parties to this arbitration but it does meet the demand for a living wage with 
labor supply an obsolete factor. * * * 

The arbitrator begins with May 14, 1922, and not with 1914, or with 1919 
* * * but with the agreement and scale agreed to in conciliation May 14, 
1922. That agreement has been in force two years and six months, November 
14,1924. ‘To question either its fairness or the good faith of the signers is not 
the duty of the arbitrator. 

The present wage scale was found in conciliation May 14, 1922, and upon 
the theory of an increased cost of living from that date to May 14, 1924, the 
an demand for a wage increase to $8.50 day and $9.50 night is indefen- 
slD1e. 

When the issue is a demand for an increased wage based upon an increased 
cost of living, wrought by the decreased purchasing power of the legal tender 
dollar, not the ‘‘ goods dollar’’ the inquiry is addressed to the difference of the 
cost of living between the first and last day of the expiring contract, being in 
this instance May 14, 1922, and May 14, 1924. It is not shown in the testimony 
~ the cost of living in Tacoma is appreciably greater in 1924 than it was in 

From Irving Fisher the arbitrator received this advice as to the purchasing 
“ee! of the dollar, May, 1922, and May 16, 1924, respectively, 67.6 and 

The union representative put in the record a table showing the working hours 
of more than 18,000 employees. Of that number fewer than 1,300 worked 42 
hours and less a week and the number ba gps Bower than 42 hours up to 48 
exceeds 17,000. Evidently the rule is not 42. Forty-five and above is the rule 
under this showing. . ; , 3 
_ Referring to the length of the hour day the unfon representative said: “Health 
sparamount. No matter if other cities have a 48-hour week, or a 46-hour week, 
ora 44-hour week, it is not an argument to increase the hours of the Tacoma 
inion. If Tacoma papers are prospering under that condition, it is the duty of 
the publishers and the men in the cities that have longer hours to bring those 
ours to our standard, because we have demonstrated that publishers can do it 
and prosper.” Se : 

There’s the rub. Is the industry prospering beyond its living wage? Until 
We are shown that it is, the unqualified seven-hour day, or the possible six-hour 
day is not considered feasible. 
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The arbitrator’s decision is in the form of a contract, which in th, 
main follows the agreement in force May 14, 1922, to May 14. 1904 
Under it the employers agree to conduct a closed shop and to obsery, 
the conditions imposed by the constitution, by-laws, and rules of (j, 
international and local typographical unions. A conciliation boy 
is arranged for to settle all disputes, formed as follows: 


The board shall be constituted of a representative of the Tacoma Times, 7, 
Tacoma Ledger, and Tacoma News-Tribune and three representatives of i), 
Tacoma Typographical Union No. 170 selected by the union at the next reg, 
meeting after the execution of this contract and shall hold office until a succes, 
ia appointed or elected in accordance with the terms of this agreement. [n tid 
event of a dispute between a chapel and the foreman, it shall be their duty ; 
arrange a meeting and be present in person before said “conciliation boar 
within twenty-four (24) hours after the initiation of the dispute. Said “ concij 
tion board’’ shall remain in continuous session until a solution of the trouble jim 
had or that it is apparent that further discussion will be of no avail. In the evey 
of failure to agree, the dispute, upon the motion of either party, must be su) mitts 


wy 2 


p eer 


to the president of the International Typographical Union and the chairman y 
the joint standing committee of the American Newspaper Publishers Associatioy 
for decision and their decision shall be final and binding. The issue shall bd 
submitted to them by joint letter within three days after motion is made by 


either party to submit the dispute. In the event they can not agree, their diffe, 
ences shall be adjudicated in a manner mutually agreeable to them. The partieg 
to this agreement may by mutual consent stb.~*S any failure to agree to a local 
board of arbitration conducted under the code cf procedure for local arbitration 
as set forth in the last arbitration agreement bei .ien the A. N. P. Aand the LT, 

The more imr rtant changes from the old contract are the following 
Hours on holidays are increased from 5 to 6, except, on Christmas ant 
Labor Day; the ratio of apprentices to journeymen is increased 
from 1: 20 to 1:10; the number of machines allowed in an office befor 
the employment of a machinist is og eae is increased from 6 to 12 
and the Pp acing of all extra work is left to the employing office. 

Several of the provisions in the old contract were omitted from th¢ 
new agreement, such as basing holiday overtime on short shift hous 
restricting starting time on holidays; restriction on starting and 
finishing time of shift in 12-hour periods; payment of 50 cents extn 
to swinging shifts; graveyard shifts limited to 6 hours, ending not 
later than 7 a. m.; 50. cents extra for starting work at other thar 
regular time; 50 cents over the scale to monotype castermen and t 
extra men working four days or less per week; scale provisions fo 
copyholders; certain restrictions on reproductions; and the four 
hour restriction on transferring men from one department to another 





Wage Agreement in the Boot and Shoe Industry of England ' 


N NOVEMBER, 1924, the National Union of Boot and Shoe 
| Operatives of Great Britain and the Manufacturers’ Federation 
adopted a new agreement making changes in wages and some 0 
the working conditions of the operatives. Ihe agreement came init 
effect on the first pay day in saat a and is to remain in fore 
until the last pay day in October, 1926, or until a subsequent agree 
ment shall have been negotiated. After April 30, 1926, either sidé 





1 The data on which this article is based are from Labor Magazine, London, December, 1924; aud Mal 
chester Guardian, Nov. 17, 1924. 
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say give 6 months’ notice of an intention to terminate or revise the 
veement. Concessions were made by both sides in order to come to 
ms. “Originally the workers claimed a minimum wage of 60s. ? 
r all male les workers; restriction of juvenile labor from one boy 
3 adults over 19 years of age to one in 5; the abolition of overtime 
nd a 44-hour week instead of a 48.” They dropped their demand 
r the 44-hour week, there were some concessions in regard to the 
se of boy labor, and the age at which the 60s. wage was to come 
to effect was fixed at 22, instead of 23, the age at which hitherto 
e full adult wage has been reached. The wage agreed upon was to 
ary with the cost of living, as follows: 









INIMUM WAGE FOR MALE WORKERS, BY AGE OF WORKERS AND COST OF 
LIVING INDEX 





[Shilling at par=24.3 cents; penny=2.03 cents. Exchange rate varies] 





































Miminum weekly wage— 
Age After index figure of cost of living 
ge When falls to— 
index figure 
2. is over 70 
70 50 30 
s. ad. s. d s. dj 8. d. 
FOE oii gn okt Inn nd Sede bag> ee pee tcee abso 14 0 13 0 i2 6 ll 6 
UR kik i ee ee go. en 19 6 18 0 17 6 16 0 
EES SE I oe See Ne Peepers pee ere ee 23 0 21 0 2 3 i8 9 
PREIS Bape RAE SY SENG Al De eR Le RT 29 0 27 0 26 0 2 0 
ba dia IRE: 43° OSE RS WLS Ee 8 TARTS i ERPS 35 6 33 0 31 9 20 6 
SERBS A AER PR es RB PEG a ee 42 6 40 0 38 6 35 0 
DB dl ities Be ciw o hdeihn vm = oh ence cee ehnatl 53 (0 50 0 48 6 4466 
ee nee CAPS ye Peds eee ROO 8 POOR Pee” ae kee & 66 0 56 0 54 0 50 0 











This minimum is for a week of 48 hours. For female workers, 
ages begin at 13s. a week for those aged 15, and rise to 36s. per 
eek at 20 years of age. For piece work. the minimum wage is 25 
cent higher than the day rates given above. 

Another change to which the workers attach much importance is 
hat in the future an employer who wishes to change the method of 
orking from piece work to day work, or vice versa, must give four 
reeks’ notice ef such intention to the secretary of the local union. 
In connection with this agreement the Manchester Guardian calls 
tention to the fact that since April, 1895, when the first national 
sreement in this industry was made, the conciliation machinery of 
he industry has succeeded in continuing the agreements unbroken 
ra period of something like 30 years. 





‘Shilling at par=24.3 cents; exchange rate varies. 


EMPLOYMENT, UNEMPLOYMENT, AND LABOR 
SUPPLY 





Employment in Selected Industries in December, 1924 


7 MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in the Unix 
States increased 2 per cent in December as compared yi 
November, the aggregate earnings of employees increased 

per cent, and per capita earnings increased 2.7 per cent. Th 
mereases are of importance as indicating that the upward tr 
of August, September, and October was genuine, despite the slig 
setback shown in November. Only three times before in the | 
years during which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has publis\ 
employment statistics have the increases in employment in Decent 
equaled the 2 per cent now reported. 

These unweighted figures, presented by the United States Depay 
ment of Labor through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, are based qi 
reports from 8,470 establishments in 52@ndustries, covering 2,590, 
employees, whose total earnings during one week in December ve 
$68,299,677. The same establishments in November report 
2,538,471 employees and total pay rolls of $65,175,417. 

Seven of the nine geographic divisions of the United States ini 
gains in December both in the number of people employed in manuiiiy 
turing industries and in the aggregate earnings of those employs 
The Pacific Coast States fell off 2.8 per cent in employmeit, |i 
gained slightly in pay-roll totals, while the small Mountain divisi 
fell off considerably in both items. 

The New England States and the East North Central States inv 
the greatest gains in employment, and the East South Cen 
ates ane the New England States made the greatest gains in py 
roll totais. . 


Comparison of Employment in November, 1924, and December, 1924 


ficHtT of the 12 groups of industries gained in employment and! 
gained in pay-roll totals in December as compared with Nova 
ber. The textile and the iron and steel groups show the great 
gains both in employment and in the earnings of employecs, ! 
textile group’s percentage increases being 3.7 and 8.9, respective 
and the iron and steel group’s being 3.4 and 7.9, respectively. 1 
lumber, leather, stone, clay, and glass products and tobacco grojj 
each lost less than 1 per cent of their employees, while the chemi 
group’s pay-roll totals declined 2.2 Ped cent. 
Five of the six industries of the food group show losses in empl 


ment, the exception bene slaughtering and meat packing, which qu 
regularly reaches its hig point of employment in December. 

n the textile group the only decrease was one-tenth of 1 per ccut! 
ar in the silk-goods industry. Cotton goods led all 
industries of this group both in increased employment and in incre: 
pay-roll totals, these increases being due largely to increased activi# 
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Jlowing upon the general decrease of wage rates in this industry in 
rtain sections. 
Thirty-three of the 52 separate industries show a gain in employ- 
ent in December as compared with November and 43 show a gain in 
loyees’ earnings. 
he gains in employment were headed by 7.5 per cent in the 
vricultural implement industry, 6.9 per cent in the cotton-goods 
dustry, and 5.8 per cent and 5.7 per cent, respectively, in the 
sughtering and iron and steel industries. The gains in employees’ 
mings were from 14.7 per cent to 10.1 per cent in the cotton goods, 
pttery, agricultural implements, men’s clothing, iron and steel, 
id chewing and smoking tobacco industries. 
The cane sugar refining industry shows a further decline both in 
aployment (6.8 per cent) and in pay-roll totals (3.4 per cent). 
erwise the industries which fell off in the two items in December 
ere largely such industries as show seasonal changes, for example, 
» cream, brick, sawmills, paper boxes, and cement. 
For convenient reference the latest figures available relating to all 
aployees, excluding executives and officials, on Class I railroads, 
m@awn from Interstate Commerce Commission reports, are given at 
e foot of the first and second tables. 











MPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1924 
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Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll 
Estab- dee! Per 
Industry lish- ~ “a * we Sige on aa 
ments} Novem- cem- ovember, ecember, 

ber, 1924 | ber, 1924 |°P®R8e) “994 1924’ {Change 

pd and kindred products_...| 978 186,059 188,205 | +-1.2 | $4,594,728 | $4,763,487 | +3.7 
laughtering and meat pack- 

Techs ti iaecisl Lesibaty ptaditncre deve: 80 81,112 85, 848 | +5.8 2, 055, 985 2, 248,354 | +9.4 

EE im hho ee 250 32, 077 31,473 | —1.9 561, 717 578, 686 | +3.0 

Cedi, hehaes ager igh = 102 6, 259 6,011 | —4.0 204, 231 199,248 | —2.4 

SRI ok samen TEES SCR 5 SIRE 282 14, 445 14,030 | —2.9 374, 335 368, 211 —1.6 

i eB Baye il ial 249 43, 044 42,343 | —1.6 1, 126, 472 1, 106,257 | —1.8 

jugar refining, cane...........- 15 9, 122 8,500 | —6.8 271, 988 262,731 | —3.4 

tiles and their products_._.| 1,599 501,134 519,627 | +8.7 9,608,562 | 10,466,983 | +8.9 

otton goods................... 320 176, 060 188, 265 | +6. 9 2, 771, 441 3, 178, 124 | +14.7 

osiery and knit goods......_. 245 69, 592 71, 151 | 42.2 1, 216, 357 1, 296,272 | +6.6 

BK MOONS SoS Jen oS dete ok 173 , 50,414 | —0.1 1, 614, 371 1,065,081 | +5.0 

Yoolen and worsted goods_...- 144 57, 106 57,985 | +1.5 1, 352, 807 1, 418,439 } +49 

d imperpets and rags............-.. 27} 2,720] 21,518 | +3.8 552, 354 386 | +2.9 

yeing and finishing textiles_- 85 27, 600 28, 369 | +2.8 658, 723 721,972 | +9.6 

lothing, at Sa ae 252 50, 015 51, 204 | +2.4 1, 106, 744 1, 228, 312 | +11.0 

hirts and collars_............- 92 21, 5387 21, 969 | +2.0 325, 334 344, 585 | +5.9 

lothing, Women’s............- 175 15, 905 16, 420 | +3. 2 357, 346 385,819 | +80 

illinery and lace goods...__.- 86 12, 147 12,332 | +1.5 253, 085 259,993 | +2.7 
and steel and their prod- 

ng SE A EE ee 1,496 | 551,444 | 570,200 | +8.4 | 15,636,420 | 16,870,154 | +7.9 

ON GREG SUNN. « . ol che cas .y-- 217 792 269, 423 | +5.7 7, 514, 948 8, 283, 237 | +10.2 

ructural ironwork........--- 144 18, 208 18, 733 | +2.9 484, 785 527,814 | +8.9 
oundry and machine-shop 

es tae, mee SM Pade 702 172, 161 177, 686 | +3.2 4, 827, 897 5,172,976 | +7.1 

ES eS eae ee 57 32, 983 33,349 | +11 808, 420 819, 433 +1.4 

(oh >a 168 19, 849 20, 365 | +2.6 564, 623 608,866 | +7.8 

and steam and 

t-water heating apparatus.| 124 38, 3i1 35, 959 | —6.1 1,005,847 | 1,019,836; +1.4 

ERR Si aia IE 84 15,140} 14,685 | —3.0 429,900 | 437,992 | +1.9 

ces 1,084 | 194,705 | 194,562 | —0.1| 4,248,304 4,817,841 | +16 

Statekiwns oa 409 107, 686 105, 454 | —2.1 2, 189, 359 2,176,119 | —0.6 

iS Dl. wonen 263 31, 722 $2, 255 | +1.7 748, 383 770, 529 | +3.0 

SE ak ea 362 55, 297 56, 853 | +2.8 1, 310, 562 1, 370, 693 | +4.6 

pacts 816 110, 009 109, 161 | —0.8 | 2,862,117 2,459,386 | +4.1 

nasscifdietiS hss eta dive dines 117 23, 179 23, 624 | +1.9 565, 949 593,845 | +4.9 

iene ph ecnasiesaieeainneieny 199 86, 830 85, 5387 | —1,5 1, 796, 168 1, 865,541 | +3.9 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONR 
WEEK EACH IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1924—Concluded ‘ 
mevees a — ieee — E 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay ro! KK , 
| Estab- er =) Per 
Industry lish- | va | Cen g94 
iments; Novem- Decem- free. | November, | December, | . IL. 
ber, 1924. | ber, 1924 [808 1924, | 4924 = [Chany 
ishn 
| | | = | 
Paper and printing_.......__._ 765 | 147,782) (148,456 +6.5 $4, 556,493 | $4, 674,42 | 424 os 
Paper ana@ pulp__..._.-....___- 187 | 49, 107 48,869 | —0.5| 1,280,333; 1,309,035) 45, ii 
Paper bomes.s_ 0. 2... +. 150; 17,382 {7,020'| —2.4 | 371, 301 367,479 | 15 1 
Printing, book and job.__.____- 226 37,.195 38,205} +2.7)| 1,210,497 1, 263,261 | 444 9 
Printing, newspaper._-_-_-___- 202 | 44,098 | 44,362 | 40.6) 1,693,362 | 1,734,707 | 1p) eT 
Lal 
Chemicals and allied preducis 251 75, 697 76, 267 | +0.8 2, 254, 058 2,205,995 | ~99 XCO} 
@hemicals..__......--:..2.--.. 93 92,:177 22,646 | +2.1 | | 566,148 | 581,967) 49; kev 
ya a es 103 7,138 7,.388 | +3.5 135, 235 138, 601 | +95 Nov 
Petroleum trefiming___......___- 55 46, 382 46,233 | —0.3 | 1, 552, 675 1, 484, 727 | “44 ov 
} ta? < 
Stone, clay, and glass products! 684 | 100,917 | 100,175 | —0.7| 2,626,340| 2,660,610 «fee 
Gormeetus i sii etait Ou 7i1| 23,883 |- 22,483 | —3.8 676, 604 658, 642 | p> Ty 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta___. __ 324 28, 875 28,245 | —2. 2 753, 498 740,709 | -i) Fas 7 
Pottery.............-.... mu? 49 11, 784 11, 902 | +1.0 273, 595 311.067 | 4133 pall 
GERI. nine esennsinaphinn dabbhtndel | 140 36, 875 37,545°| +1.8 932,848) 950, 198 | +14 pape 
Metal products, otherthan tron rains 
Ona geeel..« me 47 13, 491 13, 887 | +2. 6 310, 897 827,250 | +i) Eno |] 
Stamped and enameled ware___ 47 13, 491 13, 837 | +2.6 310, 897 | 327, 280 | +53 Hl 
Tobacco preducts______________- 184 41, 786 41, 407 | —0.9 745, 869 767, 498 | 494 jee! 
Chewing and smoking tobacco ost + 
a LT ST 34 9, 229 9,031 | —2.1 138, 351 | 152, 287 | +10] 5 we 
Cigars and cigarettes__.._..__. | 150| 82,557] 32,876} 06! 607,518 | 615,201 | 413 P 
| TOU 
Vehicles for land transperta- 3 | 
ee ES Pr eee 858 | 417,608 | 425, 989 | +2.0) 412,668,870 | 42,993,223 +2; € 
I _ 207.| 244, 066 251, 638 | +3. 1 7, 630, 678 | 7,833,521 +21 he | 
Carriages ‘and wagons......___- 39 2, 356 | 2,308 | —2.0 53, 665 | 55,661) +37 
Car building and repairing, how 
electric-ratiroad_____.-.--___- 168 | 13, 734 | 13, 583 | —La | 402, 281 406,941 | +13 
Car building and repairing, n el 
steam-railread ...........-_-- | 444 157,452 | . 158,460 | +0.6 | 4,566,746 | 4,697,007 | +29 he § 
: 
Miscellaneous industries_____- -| 858 | 197,889 | 262,192 | +2.2) 56,569,059 | 5,793,012) +40 pains 
Agricultural implements......- 88 | 20, 895 22,452 | +7.5 545,796 614, 965 | +127 d 
Electrical machinery, appara- 00 
tus, and supplies_......._.._- 125 | 91, 032 | 91,940 | +1.0; 2,491, 652 2, 596,893 | +43 d 
Pianes and organs. __..-._...-- 34 | 7, 720 | 7,906 | +2.4 | 249, 458 253,316 +15 ; 
Rubber beots and ‘shoes___.---- 6 9, 077 9,303 | +2. 5 222, 583 231, 904 +42 yell 
Automobile tires____........... 67 | 45, 073 45, 561 | +1.1 1, 370, 131 1,387, 802, +13 
Shipbuilding, steel_..........-- 88 | 24, 042 25, 030 | +4.1 689, 439 709, 062, +28 
ES 5 nie 8,470 2,688, 471 | 2,590,078 | +2. 0 | 65, 175, 417 | 68,299,677 | +45 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION | | 
New Englandi___..._.-._..__..... 982 311, 838 322,806 | +3.5 | $7,179,508 | $7,642, 341 | +44 
Middle Atlantic__.............-- 2, 192 789,576 ‘800,745 | +1.4 | 21,278,000) 22,207,801) +45 
East North .Central_...........-- 2, 342 805, 067 | 881,674 | +3.3 | 23,003,608 | 24,193,600) +5) 
West North Central__........... 767 134, 080 136, 450 | +1.8 3, 238, 385 3, 380, 572 | +44 
i 8 a aaa 930 226, 214 228, 686 | +-1. 1 4, 228, 056 4, 406, 057 Hi 
ast South Central... 362 88, 466 89,861 | +1.6]| 1,667,513} 4,779, 809| +6) 
West South Central._............| 323 70, 172 70,207 | +@) 1, 507, 968 1, 541, 952 | +23 
Mountain La She SO 135 21,615 20,810 | —3.7 598, 607 567,744 | —4! 
| es o5 ee 437 91, 943 336 | —2.8| 2,487,787 | 2, 489,801 | +1! 
Ga a Lt 8, 470 2, 588,471 | 2,590,078) +2. 0 | 65,175,417 | 68,299, 677 | +18 
Employment on Class I Railroads 
) : 
Ostober 16, 10M...... 20... 1, 806, 342 jes | 2-$248, 374, 250 ay 
Novemiber 16, 1924__._........-_). 222. 1, 772, 396 | -1.9 | 2 298,932, 416 | ne 
1 Less than-onetenth of I per cent. 2.4 mount of pay roll fer one month. 
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Comparison of Employment in December, 1924, and December, 1923 


HEPORTS from 6,535 establishments are available for a com- 
parison of employment and pay-roll totals between December, 
1924, and December, 1923. These reports, from identical estab- 
ishments in the two years, show a decrease in 1924 of 6.7 per cent 
n employment, a decrease of 7.3 per cent in employees’ total earn- 
os, and a decrease of 0.7 per cent im per capita earnings. 
jight of the 9 geographic divisions show marked decreases in the 
12-month period both in employment and total pay rolls, the one 
xception being the West South Central States. This division was 
ikewiso the one divisien which showed gains in the two items in 
lovernber, 1924, over November, 1923, although the December 
rains were much larger than the November gains. 
' Two of the 12 groups of industries gained in employment and in 


barnings in the 12-month period. These were the tobacco and the 


paper and printing groups, which were also the only groups showing 
yains in the two items m the November comparison. Of the remain- 


Bing 10 groups the greatest decreases were in the vehicles, iron and 


steel, chemicals, leather, and textiles groups. The vehicles group 
ost over 12 per cent of its employees and pay rolls decreased over 
5 per cent in the year’s time, while the losses in the iron and steel 
rroup of industries were 7.7 per cent and 8.2 per cent, respectively. 


s Ten of the 52 sopeenne industries show gains in employment in 


he 12-month period, and these 10, together with 4 other industries, 
how gains in employees’ earnings. The largest gains—19 per cent 
n employment and 22.6 per cent in employees’ earnings—were in 
he automobile tires industry. The remaining 9 industries showing 
ins in both items in the year’s time were cane sugar refining, woolen 
joods, furniture, cigars, book and job and newspaper printing, paper 

d pulp, baking, and silk goods. Chewing and smoking tobaceo, 
yeing and finishing textiles, women’s clothing, and iron and steel 
so gained in the earnings of employees. 

The largest decreases both in employment and in pay-roll totals 
n December, 1924, as compared with December, 1923, are shown in 
he following industries: Rubber boots and shoes (17 per cent and 
0 per cent, respectively), foundry and machine-shop products, 
utomobiles, car buildmg and _repairing, electric railroad, ship- 








Dulding, cotton goods, and machine tools. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 
WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1923, AND DECEMBER, 1924 
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Amount of pay roj] | 


} 




















Number on pay roll 
Per 
Estab- t 
Industry lish- wat 
ments; Decem- | Decem- adie December, 
ber, 1923 | ber, 1924 |“@8 1923 

Food and kindred products____| 672 161, 729 155, 159 | —4.1 | $4, 086, 531 

Slaughtering and meat packing 75 88, 606 82,902 | —6.4 2, 232, 303 

COMIEIEIE oon cn cw cee nee 92 13, 066 12,381 | —5.2 236, 965 

RES SRE To aaa | 40 2, 312 2,273 | —1.7 71, 817 

i ie Se 240 13, 604 12, 551 | —7.7 362, 901 

PN  alaled oti ebidaeccesas 212 36, 881 37, 249 | +1.0 945, 311 

Sugar refining, cane.........-- 13 7, 260 7,803 | +7.5 237, 234 

Textiles and their products ____| 1, 251 452,462 | 424,102 | —6.3 | 9,218,714 

TT ME «ico 5 con nocuenmal 25 161, 718 145, 626 |—10. 0 2, 905, 839 

Hosiery and knit goods__.__.-- 185 61, 639 56,122 | —9.0 1, 128, 342 

ES | Pa LTS 160 47, 009 47,204 | +0.4 973, 701 

Woolen and worsted goods____- 121 45, 574 46, 932 | +3.0 1, 096, 396 

Carpets and rugs._...._.._..-- 19 19, 559 18, 851 | —3.6 512, 201 

Dyeing and finishing textiles _- 60 24, 245 24,082 | —0.7 577, 429 

Clothing, men’s___.....-_--... 175 45, 099 42,248 | —6.3 1, 113, 146 

Shirts and collars_._........... 83 23, 727 20, 869 |—12.0 , 679 

Clothing, women’s. _..-_..-..- 125 12, 194 11,816 | —3.1 * 300, 471 

Millinery and lace goods__...-_- 68 11, 698 10, 352 |—11. 5 254, 510 
Iron and steel and their prod- 

NO PEE: FE CR 1,198 | 512,058} 472,420 | —7.7 | 15, 296, 678 
, SV .___ fatesigntanrgt Mpnccrapartatnlle 170 235, 186 230, 005 | --2. 2 7, 045, 437 
Structural ironwork _-..._...-. 124 15, 178 14,189 | —6.5 419, 139 
Foundry and machine-shop 

AGERE Ee: Be | 178, 604 150, 844 |—15. 5 5, 484, 797 
pS Spee are 34 23, 166 21,677 | —6.4 569, 024 
Machine tools. ...-........_... 144 21, 350 17, 814 |—16.6 619, 873 
Steam fittings .ud steam and 

hot-water /:eating apparatus- 99 23, 757 23,715 | —0.2 723, 913 

WEN ati aicwcstucsckbpeoe 79 14, 817 14,176 | —4.3 434, 495 
Lumber and its products______- 797 165, 723 162,173 | —2.1 | 38, 736,593 
Lumber, sawmills ...........-- 327 864 88,152 | —5.1 1, 989, 787 
Lumber, millwork........---- 197 27,775 27,617 | —0.6 688, 063 
PRE AS 25 ho RE el 273 45, 084 46, +2.9 1, 058, 743 
ee an its products___.__- 258 99, 055 94,164 | —4.9]| 2,295,304 
a eS iae he Taree Sag OF 112 23, 902 23,069 | —3.5 619, 492 
Boots Ss Rae 146 75, 153 71,095 | —5.4 1, 675, 812 
Paper and Ps 1d Sno Sa? 613 | 117,717 118, 935 | +1.0| 8,656, 761 
Paper ang pulp._.-...-<...-... 118 38, 297 38, 780 | +1.3 1, 002, 696 
Paper boxes. __...........-.-- 139 15, 116 14, 764 | —2.3 317, 585 
Printing, book and job......-... 180 4, 438 26,877 | +1.7 $84, 914 
Printing, newspaper.......-..- 176 37, 866 38, 514 | +-1.7 1, 451, 566 
Chemicals and allied products_| 168 47,875 44,706 | —6.6| 1,386,825 
Cipameeai sy... cis 65 16, 634 15, 567 | —6. 4 445, 930 
EE, PG ae 69 5, 363 4,921 | —8.2 ne 009 
Petroleum refining._..........- 34 . 25, 878 24,218 | —6.4 " 
Stone, clay, and glass products| 458 80, 255 75,568 | —5.8 | 2, 143,585 
| TI SI 54 16, 100 15, 254 | —5.3 457, 476 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta____- 251 20, 827 20,075 | —3.6 550, 191 
pS PERE BT Rr ee 41 9, 946 9,541 | —4.1 276, 266 
igcds Jo Wiis rundmaieiens 112 33, 382 30, 698 | —8.0 859, 602 
Metal products, other than 

from and steel............... 85 11, 000 10, 462 | —4.9 272, 323 

Stamped and enameled ware-- 35 11, 000 10, 462 | —4.9 272, 323 
Tobacco products_________ 164 82, 388 32,907 | +1.6 612, 640 
Chewing and smoking t ybacco” 

“IRR aes 29 3, 527 3,475 | —1.5 57, 727 

Cigars and cigarettes. -........- 135 28, 861 29, 432 | +2.0 554, 913 
Vehicles for land transpor- 

RARITIES 38,5 600 | 415,039 | 363,430 |—12.4/ 18, 194, 834 
I 159 271, 261 234, 495 |—13.6 8, 988, 597 
Carriages and wagons-____-..... 38 2, 580 2, 294 |—11.1 62, 191 
Car building and repairing, 

electric-railroad__............ 149 13, 088 11, 110 |—15.1 385, 672 
Car building and repairing, . 

steam-railroad _........-..... 254! 128,110] 115,531! —9.8! 3,758,374 
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oMPA! 


Per 


} Cent 


December, | 


1924 ch 





$4, 021, 049 | “4 


2, 173, 704 
235, 011 | 
71, 383 | 
328, 729 | 
966, 426 | 
245, 796 | 


8, 714, 140 | 
2, 474, 1: 6 | 
1, 058, 718 | 
998, i 

1, 175, 549 | 
485, 18 | 
601, 725 | 
1, 062, 201 | 
329, 092 
305, 004 | 
224, 248 | 


| 

14, 044, 604 | 
7, 055, 466 | 
394, 237 | 


4, 432, 976 
515, 820 
537, 318 | 
| 
| 
| 


683, 021 
425, 766 


s, et. 477 | 2 
, 448 

— 097 
1, 120, 3 


2, 146, 830 | 
580, 321 | 
1, 566, 509 | 


8, 772, 906 | 
1, 037, 596 
314, 287 
915, 985 

1, 505, 038 
1, 292, 994 
423, 835 
97, 170 





of 
1) ne 


iscellas 
Agricul 
Electri 

ratus 
Pianos 
Rubbe 
Autom 
Shipbu 


To 


771, 989 | - 


2, 038, 894 | 
445, 120 
547, 336 | 
255, 718 
790, 720 | 


255, 224 | 
255, 224 


684, 935 
63, 838 | 
571, 097 


11, 159, 372 
7, 307, 934 
55, 429 

323, 146 | 


8, 472, 863 | 
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»MPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE 
WEEK EACH IN DECEMBER, 1923, AND DECEMBER, 1924—Ooncluded 
































































































| 
Number on roll Amount of p ay roll 
Estab- ated Per pay r0 Per 
. i cent cent 
Industry no 5 of D m * of 
ments | Decem- ecem- ecem ber ecember, 
ber, 1923 | ber, 1924 |°M@m8e| “i923” | “1924 =” [Change 
iscellaneous industries ______- 821 190, 234 178, 684 | —6. 1 | $5, 462,607 | $5,178,417 | —5.3 
Agricultural implements - - - - - - 80 23, 456 21,776 | —7.2 656, 352 598,775 | —&8 
Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies. -...-...- 118 87, 424 78,013 |—10.8 2, 543, 040 2, 234, 639 | —12.1 
Pianos and organs...-....-.--- 25 7, 390 6,759 | —8.5 232, 387 221,364 | —47 
Rubber boots and shoes - - -_-_- 6 11, 244 9,303 |—17.3 289, 938 231, 904 | —20.0 
Automobile tires............-- 61 36, 796 43,781 |+19.0] 1,089,986 | 1,335,805 | +22.6 
Shipbuilding, steel... ........- 31 23, 924 19, 052 |—20. 4 , 550,930 | —15. 4 
it. bckbebeodenvsetuu 6, 535 | 2, 285, 535 | 2, 132,710 | —6.7 | 61, 363, 345 | 56,885,842 | —7.3 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION . 
Soa ARERR Te gy Oe 687 276, 492 250, 388 | —9.4 | $6,735,998 | $5,935,080 | —11.9 
ON EN Alea 1, 801 704, 804 663,045 | —5.9 19, 632,200 | 18, 591, 687 —5.3 
ast North Central_.........._- 1, 898 805, 952 745,070 | —7.6 | 23,954,295 | 21, 790,324 —9.0 
lest North Central............. 541 107, 908 104, 456 | —3.2 2, 619, 918 2,615,160 | —0.2 
tly ASO i atte namnce< 697 176, 747 169, 285 | —4.2 3, 307, 135 3, 141,288 | —5.0 
ast South Central. ..........-- 235 61, 864 58,182 | —6.0 1, 169, 498 1, 145,575 | —2.0 
est South Central..........._- 216 50, 118 52,018 | +3.8 1, 071, 226 1, 134, 121 5.9 
SE OMe WR. sat Re Tea 105 17, 467 15,997 | —8.4 488, 406 440, 711 —9.8 
BG Se Si eee 355 84, 183 74, 269 |—11.8 2, 384, 669 2, 091, 896 | —12.3 
SS ni 6, 535 | 2, 285, 535 | 2,132,710. | —6.7 | 61, 363,345 | 66,885,842 | —7.3 
Employment on Class I Railroads 

J ball 
Jovember 15, 1923 __..._....---.|_-.---- i) ie saa 1 $242,626,817 |....-. 
ovember 15, 1038... 5c. . hse se 1, 772, 396 | —5.9 1 228, 932, 416 —5.6 

























ber cent each. 
The decreases in 


the remainin 


f employees in t 
12-month period. 


2789 1°—25+——-9 


1 Amount of pay roll for one month. 


Per Capita Earnings 


21 industries. 


DER CAPITA earnings increased in December, 1924, as com- 
pared with November, in 45 of the 52 industries here considered, 
ind decreased in the remaining 7 industries. 


The greatest gains 


vere in the pottery and the chewing and smoking tobacco industries, 
ach about 12.5 per cent. 


The gains in the men’s clothing, steam 


e automobile industry fell 


[351] 


ittings, and cotton goods industries ranged from 8.4 per cent to 7.2 


er capita earnings were relatively small except 
1 the petroleum refining industry which decreased 4.1 per cent. 

Comparing per capita earnings in December, 1924, and in De- 
ember, 1923, increases are found in 31 industries and decreases in 
The industries showing increases of 
‘ny considerable size were chewing and smoking tobacco, 12.2 per 


ent, and steel org tye ith 6.3 per cent. oe capita earnings 


6 per cent in the 
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COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS DECEMBER, 1924, WITH NOVEMDBEp , 


AND DECEMBER, 1923 4, 


























= 
Percent of | Per cent of 
change, Decem- | change Decop, 
ber, 1924 ber, 1994 
compared | compared 
with— with— 
Industry Industry 
“| | —ae 
No- De- No- | De 
vember,| cember, | Vern ber, cembe 
1924 | 1923 | 1924 "| igg” 
pS ES RR Sev oe > +12. 6 —3.5 Stamped and enameled ware__.._ +2. 6 
Chewing and smoking tebacco Car building and repairing, elec- | 
SE a CS +12.6 |} +12.2 || | trierailroad.___.............. +2.3 | 
Clothing, men’s _-__-._......._....| +84 +1.9 || Car building and repairing, steam- 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- | SS EES RE RORS wae +22 
water heating apparatus__._..__ +8. 0 —5.5 | Cigarsand cigarettes __..-.._..... +1.8 | 
CO is ee cin ~ ccne aed +7.2; —5.5 1 Printing, nmewspapers._.___.______ +1, 8 
Dyeing and finishing textiles____- , CFM tk. eee eee eee +1.7 
Carriages and wagons.._._.......| +49 +0.2 || Rubber boots and shoes_________- 1,7 
Structural ironwork -._........... 4+5.9 6 || Ieorream........0..5.----..---..| +1.6 
Boots and shoes................-.- | -+5.4 —1.2 || Printing, book and job_-_---...--. +1.6 
pS LE ES |} +51 +3.9 || Lumber, sawmills.............._. 4-405] 
nd SAA) @an eee oa) 413 ed 68 
ER tttenieiine cccuccscc Se +2.4 || Lumber, millwork... 22-2222...) 41.3) 1; pas 
Confectionery --.--....-- ah ef ft Ee gt Ee Oe. pee +1. 2 | Contec 
Agricultural implements___.......| +49 —1.7 || Millinery and lace goods __._.____ +1.2 os we 
Clothing, women’s.__............| +4.6 +4.7 || Paper boxes___............_._____ +1] oor 
Hosiery and knit goods__.._-__-_- | 442] © 480 || Chemtrails. -_-_.- +0. 7 | wey 
Tron and steel________.__________. | +4,2 +2.4 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta__._____ +0. 5 | bugar 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- | Automobile tires .................| +02 tiles 
OEP 1 See +3.8 —4.3 || Hard@ware......_......____-_-_-.} +02 r roe 
Shirts and collars____.__..___.___. S@ 6 $000.0 § Giemt...5 tis..s | +(1) Ae — 
Sugar refining, cane_____________- | 43.7 sit SP eee | —02 silk . ; 
Slaughtering and meat packing... +3.3/ 44.1 || Automobiles... = = = | 0.4 W i, 
Woolen and worsted goods______- | +-3.3 +4.1 || Pianos and organs. ............__- —0. 8 Cur | 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, | Carpets andrugs....... == | —09 a2 
and supplies_...............-__- +3.2| —1.5 || Fertilizers. ......-....--2 2222... | = Chythi 
i eet ro +2.9| —2.9 || Shipbuilding, steel_...........__- |} —1.2/) +69 Shirts 
Paper and pulp___.__..--- mitinhin. a | +28 +2,2 || Petroleum refining --.-.-.........-. —4,] —(7 (] othi 





Millin 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. on ali 


Iron a 

Time and Capacity Operation struct 

REPORTS in percentage terms from 6,173 establishments inf aura 
December show an increase of 1 per cent in the average perm Mat 

cent of full-time operation as compared with November and nog . wai 


change from November in the average of full-capacity operation— 
that is, as in November, the establishments in operation were ene 
ploying an average of 81 per cent of thew nor full force of en- 
ployees, while these employees were working an average of {2 pa 
cent of full time instead ef 91 per cent as in November. 
Three per cent of the reporting establishments were idle, (5 pe 
cent were rating on = tall Une schedule and 32 *] cent on 
art-time schedule, while 40 per cent of the establishments had ag pipe 
fall normal foree of employees and 57 per cent were operating with Print 
reduced forces. 
The number of establishments actually operating on a full-timeg nt 
schedule increased 5 per cent in Decem as compared witl Fertil 
November, although the average per cent of full-tame operation of 
all operating establi s advanced only 1 per cent. 
Approximately 1,850,000 employees were covered by these repor's 
and, of these, 1,235,000 were workig full time and 600,000 wer 
working part time, whilg about 15,000 had worked in: the, establisi 
ments now listed as idle. There is no positive evidence as to the 
status of the former employees of the establishments reported as 10 
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n operation in December, so that it can not with certainty be assumed 
hat all of them are unemployed. In fact the establishments reported 
n operation in December were employing over 50,000 more people 
han in November, and it may be assumed therefore that a fair 
hare of the former employees of idle establishments had already 
ound employment elsewhere. | 


y 


‘ULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION IN MAN- 
UFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1924 





































| | | 
| | Per cent of | Average Per centof | 4 
| Establishments |} establish- semeane establish- oy 
reporting ments of full ments of full 
|| Operating— time operating— | capacity 
Industry 5 eee operated 
in estab- in estab- 
Total Per Full | Part lish- Full | Part lish- 
num- cent | time | time ments || cCapac-|capac-| ments 
ber idle operating}! ity ity | operating 
ood and kindred products_______- | 686 1 68 35 89 43 56 83 
Slaughtering and meat packing. .__ 36 3 69 28 Yo 50 47 90 
ee Se Ee a A it » see 68 32 93 33 67 81 
ON ES Se ee 60 7 73 20 O4 32 62 87 
OES Sie ah | i ies | 231 2 | 43 55 79 44 54 72 
RB TS RE | a ER 8 eee: 82 18 95 54 46 88 
Sugar refining, Caffe_..:............ 7 14} 29 57 68-H- 2225! 86 48 
} 
xtiles and their products_______- 1, 141 3 | 67 31 92 42 56 84 
Cotton goods....._..- Lt, re * 305 4 | 72 24 94 61 35 92 
Hosiery and knit goods... --_.__. i... 61 39 92 34 | 66 82 
—pe* a eS a Ree 138 1 76 22 96 |; 31 67 80 
Woolen and worsted goods__...__- 127 2 80 18 97 |) 46 53 87 
Carpets and rugs.................. 19 5 89 5 97 || 58 37 90 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___._- 79 1| 49 49 90}; 2 | 76 | 79 
Clothing, men’s__._-- a eae 143 5 | 55 41 89 || 30 | 65 | 80 
Shirts and collars 53 4 64 32 92 || 49 | 47 | 85 
Clothing, women’s 85 2 67 31 90 || 39! 59) 78 
. Millinery and lace goods | RED Se 43 57 77 | 19 | 81 | 70 
on and steel and their products_| 1, 190 1 H 56 43 90 20 79 | 71 
| 6B OR 175 3 | 51 46 86 27 70 | 79 
Structural ironwork _._......:u-_2 08 F. nsee cd 80 20 95 27 73 | 74 
Foundry and machine-shop prod- 
RSG se LP ot A als heels ae 563 1 55 44 91 17 83 70 
i ESE OPT Fe "8 eR 37 63 | 91 12 88 76 
r Machine tools___-..........-...--. Aa ee 61 39 91 s 92 52 
Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
) water heating apparatus__...___- 99 1 60 39 88 30 69 79 
ered ieee As A TA Se OPE 3 30 58 87 26 71 78 
. umber and its products...._______ 800 4 72 25 96 55 42 &9 
| Lumber, sawmills..._._._.....-..._ 332 7 68 25 96 61 32 91 
. Lumber, millwork... ........_. 206 2 81 17 97 58 40 90 
;, wa. BS Sites 22; @) WY 7 29 95 || 44 56 87 
| 
ather and its prodacts___....___- 228 4 64 82 o1 |) 87 58 80 
Wott ete OT tcc fetal 6 | 73 22 96 | 35 59 77 
t Boots and shoes..................- 140 4 59 38 88 | 39 58 81 
\MePaper and printing... 498 i | 20 % |; 61 88 90 
7 | a ar Tes 144 4 61 35 91 52 44 87 
key, OD fw ssicwe 76 24 95 || 54 46 89 
l Printing, book and job_..........- «Fee 79 21 97 || 53 47 89 
Printing, newspaper_.............- $04 Ais2.a... | eee 100 || 93 7 98 
hemicals and allied products____ 144 3 69 28 91) 38 58 76 
LS St eee 74 26 96 34 66 78 
Se 54 9 44 46 81 24 67 62 
Petroleum refining. ..............- gg me tee oa 97 3 100 65 35 90 
tone, clay and glass products.__.| 449 li 60 29 91 44 45 838 
ae a ae 59 3 86 10 98 66 31 94 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. __..... 233 16 55 28 89 44 39 82 
Dah. nannnwwe Beate 43 58 87 35 65 86 
CN a on conan ball 117 9 64 27 91 35 56 7 
ttal products other than tron 
AT ela aM 29 3 66 Bt 94 14 83 78 
Stamped and enameled ware...... 29 3 66 31 94 14 83 73 
































' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 
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FULL AND PART TIME AND FULL AND PART CAPACITY OPERATION In MAN 
UFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN DECEMBER, 1924—Concluded _ 





















































| ft 
Per cent of || Per cent of = 
Establishments || establish- scent | “establish- oan 
reporting ments of full | ments of ful 
operating— time operating— Cs sDacity 
Industry operated a. operated 
Total p j ~_—- Full | P in estgh, 
0 er ish- u art lish. 
num- | cent fr — ments ||Capac-|capac- |; a 
ber | idle operating} ity | ity — operatig 
Tobacco products_____...........-- 119 4 69 27 96 31 65 al 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and | | 
snuff_____- Ee lu onli abblethinal. 25 |... o--|| 8&8 48 92 20 80 | % 
Cigars and cigarettes___........._- 94 5 || 73 21 97 34 61 x 
Vehicles for land transportation__| 678 1 69 80 94 45 54 “ 
Automobiles... ...:-.............. 153 1 37 61 87 12 87 6 
Carriages and wagons. ._.......... @ Lcvates 44 56 85 24 76 mt 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
eemdd heen EE: 135 1 87 13 98 72 27 r 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
ES Reig are are 365 1 78 22 97 51 49 
Miscellaneous industries -..._..._- 216 2 60 38 98 26 73 it 
Agricultural implements.......... 47 2 50 50 91 13 85 i 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
end supplies. .........s5-....... 80 1 66 33 94 34 65 oT 
Pianos and organs._._............. Wikisch cease 89 11 98 61 39 Y 
Rubber boots and shoes._....._... | See See. 100 | =e 100 ) 
Automobile tires... _............-. 48 4 35 60 87 15 81 % 
Shipbuilding, steel_............_.. San a 100 15 85 3 
ES ee oe * 6,173 3 65 32 92 40 57 il 
Wage Changes 


[FP URING the month ending December 15, 1924, wage-rate increase 
were reported by 14 establishments in 9 industries and wage. 
rate decreases by 39 establishments in 7 industries. 

The increases averaged 8.4 per cent and affected 1,389 employes 
only, or less than one-quarter of the employees in the establishments 
concerned. In all but 2 instances these increases were granted to 
special classes of employees and were not general in any establish. 
ment. 

~The decreases averaged 10 per cent and affected 19,422 employes, 
‘or 90 per cent of the employees of the establishments concerned. 
. Twenty-eight of the 39 decreases and 17,821 of the 19,422 employees 
affected were in the cotton goods arent making 110 establishments 
Levering wage-rate decreases to 56,000 employees of this industry 
during the last 9 months of 1924, 
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wAGE ADJUSTMENT OCCURRING BETWEEN NOVEMBER 15 AND DECEMBER 15, 1924 








Industry 





Slanghtering and meat packing.-..----- 
aking. . id= dude or cwecnccennsdassiocs 
Cotton g00dD ...25...4 vai. nested bbe. 
Lamber, SWE «66 oo ccdccnccdudbdawiu 
Pernt sc. Midis ecpeccestiatidieeds 
a en eR ee eee ee 
Paper and pulp.....-..s.ss05..-.5.25-.- 
Printing, newspaper.._........---....--- 
PotilizertOs a. dp aiaboncevescbsovecactski 


Saeed ay SS ee gaps 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__......._- 
fron and G0@0Ssiti 4s aic<bacnccncoedqnstar> 
Lamber, SOW Unb 2s 2 oo oho onan ee 
Boots and SRGGio3.<.5-2.2-5-2.4.-. 22 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.........._- 
Automobiie BGS: 8 S22 <220 2.2. SS 





























Establishments | Employees affected 
Per cent of increase 
or decrease in 
wage rates Per — of em- 
sdhien, ployees 
Total | report i 
(9) report- 
num- | ing in Total a | Inall 
ber crease num- -. a 
reporting; estab- 
report-| or de- ber increase | lish- 
ing | crease | Range | Average or de- ments 
ee pry crease in | report- 
wage ing 
rates 
Increases 
80 1 6 6.0 lll 6 (1) 
249 1 5 5.0 13 21 @) 
320 2 8-12, 5 8.7 310 17 (@) 
409 1 10 10. 0 315 100} (3) 
362 1 2.5 2. 5 10 15 (4) 
117 1 5 5.0 188 100 1 
187 2 6-15 10. 6 105 17 () 
202 4 1- 8 6.0 263 26 1 
103 1 20 20. 0 74 80 1 
Decreases 
320 28; 10-125 11.3 | 17,821 95 9 
85 1 10 10. 0 599 90 2 
217 1 3 3.0) 215 43 (1) 
409 2 | 7.2-10 7.6 450 60 G 
199 1 10 10. 0 30 8 ( 
324 4 10-20 15.9 122 69 ti 
67 2 5-10 8.0 185 37 1) 























1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Index of Employment in Manufacturing Establishments 
[NDEX numbers for December, 1924, for each of the 52 industries: 


surveyed b 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, together with a 


general index for the combined 12 eins s of industries, appear in 
t 


the following table in comparison wi 
1924, and December, 1923. 


index numbers for November, 


The general index of employment of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for December, 1924, is 89.4. 


INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, 1924, AS 
COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1924, AND DECEMBER, 1923 















































[Monthly average 1923100] 
1923 1924 1923 1924 
Industry Industry 

Dec. | Nov.} Dec. Dec. | Nov.! Dec. 
General index_______....._.- _96,9 | 87.8 | 89.4 || Textiles and their products._| 95.6 | 85.5 | 88.4 
Cotton Goods-.............. 95.7 | 80.3 | 85.9 
Hosiery and knit goods_-...._ 98.4 | 89.2] 91.2 
Food and kindred products__| 101.8 | 95.2 | 95.6 '| Silk goods..............-_.-- 97.8! 95.2] 95.1 
Slaughtering and meat pack- Woolen and worsted goods..| 98.5 | 95.7 | 97.1 
an et) ETS S Ea a 107.9 | 91.2} 95.6 Ret oliniceen ed sismmiad 99.4/1920); 95.5 
Confectionery 103.9 | 95.6 | 93.8 Dyeing and finishing textiles.| 93.8 | 89.3 91.8 
88.1 | 84.7] 81.3 Clothing, men’s_...........- 93.7 | 82.2 | 84.2 
100.2 | 96.2; 93.4 Shirts and collars__.......--- 98.1 | 80.5 | 82.1 
100. 3 |102. 1 | 100.5 Clothing women’s---._.....-.- 89.4 | 81.3] 83.9 
71.5 | 84.0} 783 and lace goods. ...| 90.81 81.9] 832 
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INDEX b EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, DECEMBER, i934 AS 
OMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1924, AND DECEMBER, 1923—Coneluded ’* 


























[Monthly average 1923=100) 
——. 
1923 1924 1923 1994 
Industry Industry NOE Wee 
Dec. Nov.| Dee, Dec. | Nov.| Dec 
site ——_——_|__ 
Iron and steel and their prod- Stone, clay, and glass prod- 
BED ctcastnekencon cede ll 94.5 | 81.7 $4.6 WEB... -. 2 nen evecwneseee 98.2 | 94.8) 943 
. + 9 ee ae 96.3 | 88.5 | 93.5 BEE ocwus bore onhowosinanan 100.5 | 99.2) 954 
Structural iromwork_........| 96.7 | 85.5} 87.9 Brick, tile, and terra cotta.._| 95.2 | 96.2) | 
Foundry and machine-shop eee | a ae 105. 5 |107. 5 | 108.5 
a cced counceade oo 93.4 | 75.6 | 78.0 ee ee ae 97.7 | 87 89.1 
p EES, SERRE IBS 96.8) 89.1; 901 | 
Machine tools__............- 96.0 | 77.8! 79.8 || Metal products, other than 
Steam fillings and steam and iron and steel ____......_- 92.0 | 84.9) a7y 
hot-water heating appara- Stamped and enameled 
_ SS Theres the 92.9/| 92.9) 87.2 WE de ndith4-- <c<ydihapnes 92.0 | 84.9] 871 
gtoves... | 95.3) 85) 868 
| Tobacco I cnncitiiowe 100.4 | 97.0) 93 
Lumber and its prodacts____. 98.4 | 98.2 92.7 || Chewing and smoking to- ot 
Lumber, sawmills__........- 98.0 | 91.2) 89.3 bacco and snuff____....._- 95.8 | 97.4! 953 
Lamber, millwork__........- 99.81 96.6 | 983 Cigars and cigarettes... -..... 100.8 | 97.0 | %4 
SS TS 3 CORR 2 
urnitere 99 98. 1 | 100. 8 Vel tel RP re 3 | 
ae a o1 | 84.2) %4 
pee ee eee ; UR, Automobiles. ..............- 102.4 | 83.5 | 99 
ons oes smegma ome ’ * " arriages and wagons___....; 87.8 | 85.5 | 83.38 
Boots and shoes.........--.- 96.6 | 02,3 90. 9 we buildin -— repairing, 
| tt ie-railroad ......_...- .9 5 87 5 
Paper and printing... 101.8 {101.1| 101.7 || oar building and repairing, | | 
Paper and pulp............- 97.8 | 93.1 | 92.6 steam-railroad___.......... 04.1 | 84.4) 49 
Le ae eck cakes deed 104. + 7 | 102.5 
rinting, and job-____._ 103. 2 [162.5 | 105.3 || Miseellaneous Industries_._| 95.4 | 84.8 87.2 
Printing, newspaper. --_..-- 103. 5 |105.5 | 106.2 icultural implements__._| 90.4 | 77.9 838 
trical machinery, appa- 
Chemicals and allied prod- ratus, and supplies___..__- 103.5 | 88.6) 289.5 
ee Sea S- 97.4 | 89.0 | 90.2 Pianos and organs-_-........ 104.7 | 99.0 10.4 
Chemicals_............__..._/ 100.6 | 88.9] 917 Rubber boots and shoes.....| 94.4] 79.0) 810 
RN ou RID Bote. 95.9 | 85.2] 88.1 Automobile tires_........._. 86.9 {101.7 | 102.9 
Petroleum refining.__._....._| 93.3 | 89.5} 89.2 Shipbuilding, steel___....... 03.9 | 77.2 | 4 


























The following table shows the general index of employment in 
_manufacturing industries from June, 1914, to December, 1924, 
” based on figares published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
GENERAL INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, JUNE, 1914, 

TO DECEMBER, 1924 


[Monthly average 1923= 100] 









































Month 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 |} 1020 | t021 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 
January - ...-...5.--s24 ° 3vore 91.9 } 104.6; 117.0 | 115.5} 120.1 | 116.1] 78) 87.0 { 98.0 954 
0, SR ageing 92.9 | 107.4 | 117.5 | 1147 | 103.21] 115.6] 82.31] 87.7] 99.6 9.6 
) BRENT REN 6! Be BP EES 93.9 | 109.6 | 117.4) 116.5 | 104.0) 116.9] 83.9) 83.2] 101.8! %4 
a ee 93.9 | 100.0 | 115.0 | 115.0) 103.6] 117.1) 840] 824) 1015) %45 

_ SSS? Cas “SO RE 94.9 | 109.5 | 115.1 | 114.0} 106.3 | 117.4] 845] 84.3] 101.8) 8 
Suma ce .. ....800h 4... 98.9} 95.9] 110.0 | 114.8 | 1124] 108.74 217.9) 849) 87.1] 101.9) 87.9 
| FTE es ae 95.9] 94.9 | 110.3 | 114.2 | 114.6 | 110.7] 110.0) 84.5 | 86.8 | 100.4 | 88 
SD ono nabune oonstwnd 92.9) 95.9) 110.0 | 11271] 1145] 108.9] 100.7] 85.6) 880) 99.7) 550 

ee ae 94.9) 98.9) 111.4) 110.7 | 1942) 1121) 207.0] 87.0) 90.6) 99.8 56) 
and ncentigns OR 949 | 100.8 | 112.9 | 113.2] 111.5] 106.8] 1025] 8&4] 926] 99.3 87.9 
SN s6ss5 55545552 93.9 | 103.8 | 114.5 | 115.6 | 113.44 116.0] 97.317 89.4) 94.51 98.7 87.8 
PIMs ecr-+--29 92.9 | 105.9} 115.4 | 117.2 | 13.5} 32] O11) 80.9) 966) 96.9, a4 
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‘Employment and Earnings of Railroad Employees, November, |9?3 
and October and November, 1924 | 


HE following tables show the number of employees and {), 
- earnings in the various occupations among railroad emp|oy i , 
in November, 1924, in comparison with employment and ear: jj. 

in October, 1924, and November, 1923. : 
The figures are for Class I roads—that is, all roads having operatije 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 








COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYFEEs jy 
NOVEMBER, 1924, WITH THOSE OF OCTOBER, 1924, AND NOVEMBER, 1923 


, [From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more importay 
occupations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the res) eciiye 
groups] 











; 
Professional, clerical, and general | Maintenance of way and struct : | 
ovem 











—— -- — BR october 
| “es | 
Month and year Laborers | Track and | Novem 
Clerks cong ow Total | (extragang| roadway | Total for 
ie ists. | for group | and work | section group 
yP train) laborers | 








Number of employees at middle of month 





November, 1923.-...........-- 174, 480 25, 649 289, 967 62, 056 210, 071 | 409, 819 


OOUSEEr, Geen... cock ecae 168, 421 | 25, 063 282, 263 64, 319 222, 152 420, 930 
November, 1924............... 168, 029 | 25, 085 281, 934 57, 263 200, 783 389, 292 





Total earnings 















































November, 1923._..........__- $22, 093, 359 | $3, 055, 590 ‘ss, 601, 688 | $4, 626, 250 ($14, 551, 181 | $36, 157,073 
SL... seu gape 22, 046,467 | 3,087,111 | 38,740,072 | 5, 128,083 | 16,976, 263 | © 39, 610, 019 
November, 1924............._- 21, 016, 666 | 2,987,005 | 37,400,329 | 4,000,032 | 13,590,890 | 33, 806, 149 
y Maintenance of equipment and stores bron 
: =~ Ge a aaaill Octobe 
N y 
Laborers | Common iT 
(shops, en-| , @borers 
Skilled gine houses,| ShOpS;en-} ota) 
Carmen (Machinists trade ’\gine houses, for en 
helpers powpe power or ORe 
plants, and la 
plants, and 
stores) stores) 
Number of employees at middle of month 
November, 19232.....-........ 135, 974 68, 552 132, 269 49, 992 66, 480 590, 229 
ee te, Pe 122, 967 62, 807 119, 311 44, 815 60, 617 539, 98 
November, 1924_......<2...-: 122, 466 62, 511 119, 479 45, 133- 60, 942 540, 215 
Total earnings 

November, 1923...-........... $18, 631, 758 |$10, 344, 390 |$13, 664,377 | $4, 744,959 | $5, 225, 699 | $73, 130, 080 
October, 1924... .... 22... .cce 18, 602, 900 | 10, 208, 973 | 13,544,369 | 4,381,503 | 5, 200,108 | 72, 315, 308 
November, 1924_.............- 16, 700,097 | 9, 271,363 | 12,324,683 | 4,209,189 | 4,689,733 | 66, 471,28 
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OMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES IN 
NOVEMBER, 1924, WITH THOSE OF OCTOBER, 1924, AND NOVEMBER, 1923—Con. 





Transportation other than train and yard 


ie ae CREE SOS eae ______| Transpor- 

| ‘wena tation (yard 
Telegraph-| ATUCKeTS | Crossing masters, 

Station | ers, tele- Ronee won and bridge} Total yr bn ag hon 
agents jphoners,and yam. flagmenand)| for group — 

towermen ap gatemen | hostlers) 

platforms) 


| 
| 








Month and year 











Number of employees at middle of month 





A ovembet, 10GB scl ccardeuusse- 31, 579 27, 842 43, 095 23, 012 218, 074 26, 486 
etober, 1998......--ap------- 31, 276 26, 442 39, 929 23, 057 210, 920 24, 287 
Jovernber, 1924 weeceeee ower ese= 31, 199 26, 483 39, 458 22, 970 209, 116 24, 373 








Total earnings 





November, 1923 tneonehwoeceéos $4, 657, 447 $3, 932, 521 $3, 927, 228 $1, 713, 905 $25, 575, 485 $4, 582, 708 
DUNE, Wiligsncncsiads saccnes 4, 884,377 | 3,949,004 | 3,841,271 | 1,738,127 | 26, 052, 4, 454, 525 
November, 1924-.........----- 4,650,125 | 3,796,558 | 3,439,201 | 1,710, 546 | 24, 572, 271 4, 365, 035 





Transportation, train and engine 





Road Yard Road 























Road | brakemen | brakemen | engineers orer 4 Total 
conductors and and and helpers for group 
flagmen lyard helpers) motormen — 
Number of employees at middle of month 
Nevember, 1923.............-- 39, 261 81, 831 56, 555 47, 245 49, 549 348, 506 
Deter, WE dicmcimoninns wei 37, 607 76, 861 52, 905 44, 684 46, 477 328, 144 
November, 1924.........--.--- 37, 349 76, 377 53, 109 44,519 46, 414 327, 466 
Total earnings 
NOVMMUGR, Neieciiiaue oahu cece $8, 710, 561 |$13, 209, 052 | $9, 060, 787 |$11, 836,922 | $8, 733, 261 | $64, 579, 799 
October, 1004eocssccsc cece cle 9, 186, 405 | 14, 002, 781 9, 401, 923 | 12, 129, 806 9, 008, 905 67, 198, 471 
November, 1998. ...:...c.-<--- 8, 451,002 | 12, 744, 961 8, 893, 790 | 11, 153,157 | 8,290,641 | 62,317,304 





Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, November 29 to 
December 20, 1924 


ONTINUING aseries of tables which have appeared in previous 
numbers of the Monruiy Lasor Review, the accompanying 
table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminous 

fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the number 
working certain classified hours per week from November 29 to 
December 20, 1924. The number of mines reporting varied each 
week and the figures are not given as being a complete presentation 
of all mines, but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to 
regularity of work in the bituminous mines of the country. The 
low percentage of full time for the week ending November 29 was due 
to the Th iving holiday. The mines included in this report 
ordinarily represen rom 55 to 60 per cent of the total output of bitu- 
minous coal. The figures are based on data furnished the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the United States Geological Survey. 
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WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN UNITED STATES, BY 
NOVEMBER 29, 1924, TO DECEMBER 20, 1924 



















WEERY 














{The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared by Uni The 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the United States Geological Survey] . { 
—— ——= 9 
Mines— pr thi 
: PUB 
ey Closea | Working wo Working | Working | Working | Working  \V °rking 
Week | mi ati less less 16 and 24 and 82 and 40and | [ull tim 
end- — pe than 8 than 16 less than | less than | less than | less than bo. 
ing— port- hours hours | 2 Bours | 32hours | 40 hours | 48 hours | —— 
ing 
Per | Per Per Per Per Per Per | .. 
No. | cent ee cent |N4eent | N®-) cent | N°-} cent | N°-| cont | N°- | cont | NO | 4 
1924 
Nov. 29 | 1,946 | 608 | 31.2/ 16 | 0.8 | 65 | 3.3 | 125 | 6.4 | 271 | 13.9 | 334 | 17.2 | 406 | 20.9 121/199 
Dec. 6 | 1,951 | 597 | 30.6] 12! .6| 46) 2.4 | 121 | 6&2) 216] 11.1 | 281 | 14.4] 308 | 15.5 375 19,9 
Dec. 13 | 1,914 | 577 | 30.1 8 -4;} 73 | 3.8} 104 | 5.4] 207 | 10.8 | 275 | 14.4 | 364 19. 0 | 306 | 1K) 
Dec. 20 | 1,917 | 586 | 30.6!) 7 -4| 66 | 3.4 | 107 | 5.6 | 210 | 11.0 | 284 | 14.8 | 204 | 15.3 | 363 | Igy 















































1 Low percentage due to Thanksgiving holiday. 
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FEDERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN ARKANSAS FOR AUGUSI, 





Recent Employment Statistics 


Public Employment Offices 
Arkansas! 


SUMMARY of the activities of the Federal-State =p 
service in Arkansas for August, September, and Octo 
is given below: 


SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, 1924 


————— [be 





loyment 
er, 1924, 













pov mt 



























: Persons Persons vr vem 
Month ee: gi. referred to | reported ear 19 
P positions placed 
ne en. 1 ne dnaaoteomnaskinanid : 1, 230 1, 236 1,08 
Gepteuabes, 26006..cccsccoewows sqwenccuvsweusawasesessuss 2, 118 1,199 1, 208 | 4] 
I cache da asec sindinntsip asec eae aaesalensnaheeihctlantdadal 2, 340 1, 146 1, 274 | 92 Th 
"Motelocdievoad,--.4236ii 4-i160.4..2at 7, 286 3, 575 3, 718 | 2, 876 
Illinois 2 


Labor supply and demand in Illinois for November, 1923, and 
November, 1924, as reported by the public employment offices, s 


shown in the following table: 


LABOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND AT ILLINOIS FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, NOVEM. 


BER, 1923, AND NOVEMBER, 1924 






















































November, 1923 November, 1924 
Item f sytts 4 
Males |Females| Total | Males | Females, Total 
Number of registrations. __.__...-__-------<----- 14,496 | 6,433 | 20,929 11,763] 6,023, 17,3 
NB Lik. fit sata kseroceScueseesee ie 234} 5,733 | 15,967| 7871) 4,815 | 12% 
Persons reported placed in employment_._.....- 8,207 | 4,915; 13,212) 6,813 | 4,048 | 10,86 
1 Arkansas. Bureau of Labor and Statistics. Bulletin No. 4, Little Rock, November, 1924. 
3 Illinois. Department of Labor. The Labor Bulletin, December, 1924, p. 80. 
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lowa 








The operations of the lowa public employment offices for Novem- 
or, 1924, are reported as follows in the lowa Employment Survey 
or that month: 


pUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN IOWA FOR NOVEMBER, 1924 

















Number 
zt Registra- | Number be a. of persons 
f Sex —~ 8 for of Jobs ~ bc 4. | Placed in 
; () 0 employ- 
to positions sent 
Nee. n coechbdasecsssdbdutestatscteemeceeseuewenseutin 5, 963 2, 625 2, 366 2, 323 
EE SS EEE 0 CEES ERENT 2 1, 355 932 855 803 
Cn 8 See TT a Sn 2 7,318 3, 557 3, 224 | 3, 126 














Massachusetts 


The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts 
eports as follows on the work of the four public employment offices 
fthat State for November, 1923, November, 1924, and for the whole 
of 1923: 


)PERATIONS OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR NOVEM- 
BER, 19823 AND 1924, AND FOR THE YEAR 1923 


























it 
{ Persons 
’ Applica- Hel Persons reported 
Year end month tions for wanted referred placed in 
ions to positions} employ- 
ment 
ae ET PES See See © 35, 883 2, 925 3, 645 2, 484 
| ee EE Se ae Lee ee 80, 802 8, 235 4, 296 2, 343 
_ 2 Tae CRUE | ae ae a ee 356, 304 50, 413 60, 071 40, 044 
Ohio 


<#- 


= i 


The ng of industrial relations of Ohio furnishes the 
yess ata on operations of the State-City Employment Service 
i that State: 


ACTIVITIES OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN OHIO, DECEMBER, 1924 






































d 
s 
Persons 
Applica- Hel Persons reported 
Sex and kind of employment tions for enaeaes d referred to | placed in 
L work positions employ- 
ment 
fales; 
tt ES ai SET 336 116 127 103 
Other-work....0 0... a 36, 940 8, 146 8, 284 7,519 
‘ Ce ae ee Re a 87, 276 8, 262 8, 411 7, 622 
‘ tMales_____ 12, 836 7,332 6, 852 4 6, 086 
4 
| Grp eetes SSO! ST 290) JOA ie be 106 Sk BE 50, 112 15, 594 15, 263 13,708 
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Oklahoma 2 































A summary of the placements of the public employment servic 
Oklahoma for November, 1924, compared with the previous mon) 
and November, 1923, is given below: 


PLACEMENT WORK OF OKLAHOMA PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR ocr 
BER AND NOVEMBER, 1924, AND NOVEMBER, 1923 





7 ; — 























» November, October, Nover 
Industry 1923 | 1924 ae 

my PER, C 
A RR AR be TS BS RR lan 696 1, 063 | wD 
Neen ee Doda céeudenedebacen 75 116 : 
UII CIID esc BRO en 8 I a 7 2 | 
STEED SS Spe ae i Re ae 30 4] 
PE SS ES SE YS ee eee eee ee 993 1, 310 
CS SE SE EE Be eae CBR AES 6 SPE. 1, 513 2, 156 | 

erste ee al ot ee ee ae ee ee 3, 314 | 4, 688 : 





Pennsylvania‘ 


The operations of the Pennsylvania State employment offices fy 
November of each year, 1921 to 1924, are summarized in the folloy 
ing table: 

Mis 
Lin 
Bri 


OPERATIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA STATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN NOVEMBEI 
1924, AS COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1921, 1922, AND 1923 














Gla 
Persons applying for | Persons asked for by | Persons receiving po 7 
positions employers tions Metals 
Month A 
Au 
Men |Women} Total | Men |Women| Total | Men |Women) Tota Bri 
° En 
Iro 
November, 1921__._...._...- 27, 096 8, 425 | 30, 521 5, 600 1, 364 6, 964 4, 762 986 5,7 Str 
November, 1922............- 14, 962 3, 202 | 18, 164 | 15, 632 2, 465 | 18, 097 | 11, 493 1,479 | 139 Shi 
November, 1923___......___- 12,345 | 2,892 | 16,237] 7,910| 2,126} 10,036| 7,327| 1,317) 8 Tit 
November, 1924. _______.___- 7,352 | 8,050 | 10,402} 4,796 | 1,549 | 6,345} 4,284| 1,231) 54 Ot 





























Wisconsin 5 


A summary is given below of the activities of the Wisconsin publi 
employment offices in November, 1924, as compared with November 
1923. 


OPERATIONS OF FEDERAL-STATE-MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF WISC0) 
SIN, NOVEMBER, 1923, AND NOVEMBER, 1924 
































Fi 
——} Ri 
November, 1923 November, 1924 
Item 

Males | Females} Total | Males | Females 

Registrations RE Sp Se F 9,314] 3,410] 12,724] 7,630] 3,255 

gt a FIRE ale EERIE achat RS 2 9,207} 2,796} 12,003] 6,517] 2,387 

Persons referred to positions... ...............- 8, 457 8,059 | 11, 516 6, 595 2, 586 
Persons placed in employment .._..............- 7, 377 2,212} 9, 589 5, 421 1, 961 | ti 





*Oklahoma. Departmentof Labor. Oklahoma Labor Market, Dec. 15, 1924. , be 
4 Pennsylvania. partment of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry. Harrisburg, Dece® 


5 Wisconsin Industrial Commission. Mimeographed report. 
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State Departments of Labor 










California 


HE following figures taken from the California Labor Market 
sulletin, December, 1924, show the increases and decreases in 

»umber Of employees and in weekly pay rolls in 669 California 

stablishments in November, 1924, compared with the previous 

month: 

eR CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 


WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 669 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN OCTOBER 
AND NOVEMBER, 1924 













































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
Num- Per cent Per cent 
pe bod of increase of increase 
Industry lish- om ieesciae Amount in Bae 
roport-| Novem- | (—)a8 | Novem: | (—) as 
F compar er, 1924 |compar 
Ing ber, 1924 with with 
October, October, 
192 1924 
stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products __-___- 14 1, 898 —6.6 50, 715 —9.2 
Lime, come&it, plastOP i=... 2-0 llc. Lei 6 2, 089 +6. 3 62, 328 —3.3 
Brick, tile, POOUUEP Ss soos - . 2. 5. osc cc czee ee 20 2, 831. —.5 75, 529 —.6 
Glew8., Sa Seek sense dathib 3 2 2h ete 6 1,098 —14.8 31, 637 —18.5 
; ES EY Re ERP A nee Hapeppaeme 46 7, 916 —2.7 220, 209 —6.2 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements----....................- 5 590 6.7 16, 147 +3.2 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts_....__.. 15 38, 157 —8.0 89, 149 —17.1 
tal Brass, bronze, and copper products-_-__.........-- 10 819 —10.7 25, 718 —4.6 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks. __....._..__- 1,089 —.4 32, 353 —2.5 
Iron and steel forgings, bolts, nuts, etc.......___- 7 2,014 —3.4 63, 994 +1.9 
+ Structural and ornamental steel__.............-- 14 3,734 —9.0 110, 995 —15.0 
4 Ship and boat building and naval repairs---__-_-_.- 4 4,251 +5.1 148, 632 +.5 
j a RR ee A Py Sen ee oe ee 3 1,498 —2.0 36, 462 —16.5 
Otheriron foundry and machine-shop products_.- 66 7, 388 —2.7 212, 658 —4.9 
Other sheet-metal products_................._--- 21 1, 428 —9.5 43, 276 —7.0 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops-----_- 15 9, 081 (4) 271, 404 +5.9 
ge ee ee Oe eC ee ee er 168 35, 049 —2.7 1, 050, 788 —4.0 
; Wood manufactures: 
lie Sawmills and logging camps...............-.---- 22| 10,882) —16.7 298, 314 —10.6 
Planing mills, sash, and door factories, ete..._- _- 39 11,121 —3.5 306, 424 —4.3 
of Other wood manufactures. ..........-.-....----- 45 4, 878 —3.3 137, 795 —6.8 
el nockbeeun 106 | 26, 881 —9.3 742, 533 —7.4 
fame Leather and rubber goods: 
pi ee 8 949 41.5 25, 164 —3.9 
Finished leather products......................-- 7 627 +2.3 13, 615 —1.5 
= Us hctwecntevenvecscewnsniius 6 2, 288 —3.1 65, 259 —2.3 
POR MN, BESS E SE a ee cc cee 21 3, 864 —1.1 104, 038 —2.6 
Chemicals, oils, paints, ete. : 
l i. ow a nnuctcekoteudsn 4 517| 44.5 15, 381 +7.0 
s**t teeiaaeia a 10| 13,792 42.4 520, 536 +3.5 
Paints, dyes, and colors........................-- 5 348 —2.0 8, 452 +.7 
6 Miscellaneous chemical products... ............- 12 3, 920 +.5 95, 540 —5. 
Y) 
i Le nS 0 31} 18,577 +2.0| 639,900 +2.1 














! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT 9p 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 669 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN OCTOBRp 


AND NOVEMBER, 1924—Concluded 


LABOR REVIEW 
















































































Heh. The 
Employees Weekly pay rolj 
7, | ae 
Num- P t 
ber of = Per cent 
estab- (+) or ¢ ae 
Industry am =f Member decrease | Amount in | , decree 
report-| Novem- | ‘—~) stodl | gg ae | (-)as 
ing ber, 19:24 compar er, lt 24 | COMpared 
with | with 
October, i ( et ober 
1924 | 1924 . 
Printing: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc...............---- 9 2,015 +2.1 50, 303 al 
A SS Se es 35 1,970 —.8 69, 753 414 
RR ERE SRE SS ll 2, 188 +.2 79, 669 | =} 
oy 2. ee es ees & 9 882 —1.9 19, 906 ~$5 
SR. «cnc noonsitnt cote tiecnwns<aduimemioiemetal 64 7, 055 +.2 219, 631 | ag 
Textiles: a a 
RARE Red Bp Beret S Ree ence 7 771 —9.3 17, 051 -179 
Other textile prodmets-_-__-.-........-......--.. 7 1, 442 +.3 26, 759 -4) 
ie) tc cethcoie) p55 Pes uy 14 2, 213 —3.2 43,810! ~95 
Clothing, millinery, and laundrying: : ae 
ll ETAT: LET STARR IRS: «2 22 2, 517 —2.7 52, 572 ~f7 
Lek kg TS SS Sy F 13 885 +3. 5 16,890; -25 
nS Fee Te eee a Se 7 S91 —22. 6 10,651 | 27 
Laundries, cleaning, and dyeimg................. 20 3, 112 —3.5 71, 417 | —2,5 
Tete 6a. ik... tectia-.. J Beedn cb dsoncods 62 7,195 —4,4 151, 530 —f.4 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning and preserving fruit and vegetables____- 19 2,075 —30. 5 37, 183 —32.5 
Canning and packing fish......_................- 6 731 +-6.6 8, 874 | +5. 
Confectionery and iee cream..__..........-_.__.- 30 1, 876 —3.0 42, 526 | —3.6 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified._.........._.._ 5 667 —.4 15, 421 | —44 
Bread and bakery products...................... 19 2, 680 —1.6 87, 277 —L1 
_ 38S eee een On | eae 5 3, 992 —2.2 113, 673 —5,0 
Slaughtering and meat products_...............- 11 2, 584 —6.5 72, 248 —4.7 
Cigars and other tobacco products____.._..._____ 5 1,060 -1.8 20, 735 +16.4 
Ne RS SS Se SR AS SO Ss a 2 93 —17.7 2, 481 —3.5 
ee ee Ree So ae SS ees 7 1, 627 —13.0 56, 232 —.5 
Flour ami@aret mig... i bist eh dbo needa 9 762 —4.8 20, 198 —12.7 
Cy 8 eS eee SS eee 2 eee 6 908 —11.2 27, 742 —§,1 
Other feel gteducts - ii... ssidbed-- 4 2k... 13 1,714 —21.6 30, 885 —25,3 
Tetekee: .000.1. i 5... 5880.08. Hh 137 20, 769 —9.4 535, 475 | —8,1 
LO RSE SUE Arcee 3 8, 280 —.9 261, 992 —14 
SS RE SA FT ETON | 17] 10,450 +.1 | | 328,272 | “1.1 
Grand total, all industries _...................- 669 | 148,159 —4.0 | 4,298,187 | ~4.0 
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Illinois 


The following statistics, showing the trend of employment in Iili- 
ois in November, as reported by 1,501 Illinois firms, are taken from 
he December, 1924, issue of the Labor Bulletin of the Illinois Depart- 
nent of Labor: 


oURSE OF EMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY 1,501 ILLINOIS FIRMS, NOVEMBER, 
1923, AND OCTOBER, 1924, COMPARED WITH NOVEMBER, 1924 










































































' Per cent of change 
Number | Number 
ofestab-| ofem- Nov 
- Industry lishments ployees, October, tne. 1028 
report- plovem, 3934, to "tO No.” 
4 ing r, 1924 ovem- 
: ber, 1924 | Vember, 
Lj 
| tone, clay, and glass products; 
= Miscellaneous stone and mineral products_...............-- 24 1, 518 —1.0 —14.3 
7 Lime, comment, SMG Dlasters. .... 2... co cose ccc ccccccccczcce 8 478 +1.1 +1.8 
i, cc aaencsogensnunenenaeneiae 27 4, 680 —2.1 —7.2 
¥ ia el ngrterescperemmeneensarcsesesssansesaaeand 17} 3,938} = —1.0 —5.5 
r ge a 76| 10,614 —1.4 —7.0 
~ Petals, machinery, and conveyances: : 
A oh, oe ni wanna sasancaabalawene 114 32, 901 +19 —13.5 
4 Sheet-metal work and hardware-_.....................---.-. 34 7, 789 —.5 —2.3 
1 ete noc een sont cndissasescacsasenehanced 16 1, 535 +3. 0 —17.9 
YT Cooking, heating, ventilating apparatus...................- 23 5, 004 —2.0 —5.6 
a Brass, copper, zinc, babbit metal......................-.... 20 2, 542 +18 +3. 2 
4 RS ES SS epee ieee te te 14 11, 806 —5.8 — 28.0 
— (an Automobiles and accessories........................-.--.... 29 7, 888 —1.0 —14.0 
ee a iii, enti inimanda oadaoaaansnanaeecnlnn 49 14, 899 +1.3 —17.4 
§ tin omegnececengecensooanatesauvasesee 31 38, 219 —2.6 —17.2 
4 a eee errr 31 6,645} +147 —14.7 
(fe =lnstruments and appliances......_.....................-... 9 2, 239 —.8 —12.2 
4 Watches, watch cases, clocks, jewelry-.-..............---..- 15 7, 521 +.8 +7.3 
r NES OSE RIL UF Se eee eee 385 | 138, 988 —1)  -14.7 
‘| ood products: 
5 Sawmill and planing-mill products._.............-..--.--.. 32 2, 574 +.8 +4.3 
5 Furniture end cnbimetwork................................. 50 7, 059 +1.3 —3.9 
r Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments............. 17 3, 258 +9. 9 —14.9 
| Miscellaneous wood products. -_....................-.-.._-- 23 2, 975 +1.2 —13.2 
3 OS eae 7 700 +2.0 +26. 2 
1 Oe uaunnnn 129| 16,566; +28 5.6 
; urs and leather goods: 
1 oo EE oR, Se peso ee epee eee eS il 1, 855 +.5 —18.7 
= EE a Se 6 7 —5.0 —16.0 
0 lh mnmasmmmonammnnmmemiien 28 10, 222 —4.3 +8. 0 
SE ccnnunitimenda anhbaeoaneanell 1, 582 —19 —9.9 
po ey ee 52 13, 666 —3,4 +1.7 
hemicals, oils, ts, etc.: 
Drugs and Fein SO do secccsscsassassseses 211 21% 1.9 —7.4 
oR RRR SSS eee 25 2, 277 1.2 —1.4 
Mineral and ree’: oil * 2~* TRY eS SRS ereee 7 3, 531 —11 —7.5 
Miscellaneous | SS a . 3, 380 —20 —16.8 
SE SS ERTS See ae eee wee 61 11, 384 —-.3 —9<.1 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes..............................- 37 3, 788 +.6 —22 
Miscellaneous paper goods. .................ecee----.---- 17 1, 058 +1, i +.9 
hoteete il isin m| gin) ee] at 
ewspa) Eee eaten Pik eae 1 4 7 _ 
Edition book’ bin isSIUALL Ss. kL. A 7 1, 474 6.4 fo... 
A GR Sa a aed IE md: Ate E.. 153 | 17,363 +.6 —4 
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Per cent of; hang 
Number | Number il 
ofestab- | ofem- E 
Industry lishments poorer. October, | Noven. 
report- Jovem- | 1924, to | er, Wy 
ing ber, 1924 | Novem- | '0 No 
ber, 1924 | Vember, 
1924 
Textiles: 
ae SS eae ey oe Ome, ie 8 1, 169 +.7 
Knit goods, cotton and woolen hosiery --...............-.-- 9 2, 598 +3. 7 : 
eee ONG Gene itin ts. | asin tot. neenaanennaoms 7 644 +3. 9 ood anc 
sal 
en NG Riri oe I renee, SES WEES ate 24|  4,411| +2 me 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: Floui 
ga ies linda Ee chat nee s te e ei 10 9, 323 —10.2; ~»% Bake 
i n  alethaTes igh ie ep agh ay Ne 3 832 2.8 | 10) Conf 
Overalls and work clothing. ~~. --...2cccrr ce cee 12 806 —6. 8 | 39 Poul 
NT SORES SEY ermes \ak 2 29 —3.3| ~549 ougal 
NRE SS SLL Sa ae 24 1,145] —16.4) 43 Othe: 
Women’s underwear and furnishings_-_................-.-. 9 413 —9. 2 | 5 To! 
INE, Ai is hs Ml a needle, ot gihnaaindioaitimeautoe 7 751 —8. 2 ; 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. ...............-..--1-... 37 2, 682 +1.4 — 
og ttm = eateinon aemamntt en <0 2) SRD A SY ee 104 15, 981 —8. 0 Milli 
Food, beverages, and tobacco: : Cloth 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products. -_._............---.-- 21 900 —10.4 % Glov 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving.__._.......___- 13 | 513 —47.7 Butt 
Groceries not elsewhere classified. ................--2--2222- 28 | 5, 066 +5. 0 Q Tot 
Slaughtering and meat packing................_._____-____- 19 | 23,982 +5. 1 1 
OS BE RTE TS Taga es Ye ign aaa Dae 11 | 3, 479 —.6 25 on and 
Bread and other bakery products._._....-_...-__-..--_..-- 16 | 2, 566 —1.0 q Four 
tt... 1 Been. LAiincarnaheencccnatebeecsummeeee 19 | 2, 291 —15.1 | 2 Bras: 
TT EGE RT SESS Sha Si See 20 1, 300 +2. 4 Auto 
Cigars and other tobacco products__.............-----2.-_-- 14 | 1, 362 —2.3 | —4 Furn 
lt I Ae eases ee SR 22 | 231 —17.7 , Pum 
iin Rita tn. hn dtl enanelidensancannchcctwrcednia 14 | 595 —2.8 Agric 
. Was! 
1 ee Gwe Bead, Shela: PRISE beep akbar eee teat te 197 | 42,277 7 1 To 
Total, all manufacturing industries..................._.__ 1,181 | 271, 250 —0.4 -119 _ 
Trade—wholesale and retail: Furn 
INI UN eS Ssh Bod ce cceeseeemanalidines 27 | 3, 044 —3. 7 | Refri 
Le oe oa ek Acre EE SS Se ne 7 652 =. 3 Coffi 
wed cnt on RE EES ESET 6 | 839 +1.6 | Carr 
DE at GUE OMI, ois «nny iden nc cee denecnsceueecedliuell 5 16, 754 47.2) -1 To 
eS TT SAE CM: Re RTE 45| 121,272} +4.9 nether 
Public utilities: ree 
i One SN TS So aR es 6| 14,814 —3.3 re 
NE NaC as emMCI IE: £5 9 26,028 .6 ur 
~ Street railways--_ 25 | 26,496 —1.6 To 
SOE We DONNIE. onc cnncodbaasccconckes con ceieon 26 13, 590 +1.7 aber pr 
BOE dheaccasditinaheccth terciadea ee ose ae 66 | 80,928 7 ea 
Cy ae errs in on seanbbewnel 53 12, 206 0; — To 
Building and contracting: stent 
I I ii aR cliche cover niechinatelllih ei alanine ncinibicen ed 120 7, 256 +2. 6 | wanes 
eo cteh ce oe empath Ee a ee 10 547 —17.1 | 
Miscellaneous contracting__............--22--.2222 elle 26 1, 565 —7. 4 | 
has FE cniecs Anstinttntirennianinnniiiiiaia 156 9, 368 —.6 | 
Grand total, all idusiries........acs-----s----2--2n- nee ee 1,501 | 395, 024 —.2 

















1 This total is not the correct sum of the items, but is as shown in the original report. 


lowa 


The Iowa Bureau of Labor Statistics has furnished the followin 















statistics showing percentage changes in the number of employee Publ 
in specified industries in Iowa, November, 1924, as compared wit yi 
October, 1924. With employment for November showing a 2.5 peg tte 
cent increase over October, 1924, this makes four consecutive montli Fe 


of employment gains. 
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PEANGE SIN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, OCTOBER, 1924, AS COMPARED 
WITH NOVEMBER, 1924 








Industry 












ood ¢ oath | kindred products: 
sane | ee 
RENE APRESS 0” oT nae Gasepeapeplpernnmswraceaie pas Wee IMO IG My the al 
Flour and mill products 
Bakery products 


. (yO IES ESAs EEE eae! a SES 
ig Poultry, produce, butter,etc............................... 
A Sugar, sirup, starch, glucose... -... 22.2.2... i cu-L-.-----. 
1 Other food products, coffee, etc_..........-................. 
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1 extiles: | 

_ ak enc naculbidedenaeunkal 
a3 pg FREE SEG ATS Te Se | ae | 


Clothing, womens’, and woolen goods 
Gloves, hosiery, awnings, etc 
Buttons, pearl 


i as ee kee Oe ee ee 


n and steel work: 
Foundry and machine shops (general classification) 
Brass and bronze products, plumbers’ supplies 
Automobiles, tractors, engines, etc 


PNR i Biers Ue iS Coc iedd ce cncencshbeccwaad 
Agricultural implements 
Washing machines 


Pade bh Baka dsb dilbccneedclicpaccocabensnnnin 
mber products: 
Millwork, interiors, etc 


Furniture, desks, etc 
Refrigerators 


Shoes 


aper products, ees nod B pabHening: 
Paper and paper 
Printing and pub isbinng 


one and clay enon 
Cement, 2 poy 
ee: and tile one 


lel lll ee ee 
iit te ee 


arious industries: 
CESSES Ear an Ree a SE a. 
Brooms and brushes 
SS RR a ER ARE RTs gh a RRA anes 
Mercantile. 


HOR RO ROR OR eRe ee eee eee eee 



















































































eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Employees on pay | per cent 
roll ofin 
——_—-——— woe Me 
Number wands: 5 
of estab- | it pe 
lishments gp 
reporting | October, | Novem- Aw gf 
92 fe 
1924 | ber, 1924 with 
| October, 
1924 
8 6, 051 6, 784 +12.1 
2 362 425 +17.7 
+ 139 138 —.7 
9 935 912 —2.5 
9 528 521 1.5 
y 1,198 1,392 +16. 2 
4 1, 462 1,273 —i2.9 
5 587 541 —7.8 
50 11, 262 11, 986 +6.4 
12 955 991 +3.8 
2 140 159 +1.4 
3 454 477 +51 
5 | 617 625 +1.3 
9} 723 749 +3. 6 
31 2, 889 3, 001 +3.9 
30 2, 122 2, 262 +6.6 
5 356 416 +16.9 
5 1, 870 1,975 +5.6 
7 405 372 —8.2 
4 307 318 +3,6 
9 783 761 —2.8 
7 1, 228 1, 247 +1.5 
67 7,071 , 35h +4.0 
16 2, 890 2, 989 43.5 
8 797 816 +2.4 
2 47 49 +4.3 
5 185 168 +9.2 
5 186 143 —23.1 
36 4,105 4, 165 +1.5 
3 371 377 +1.6 
8 262 7 +17.2 
2 102 |S Niemi iene ae 
13 735 | 736 +6.9 
6 394 383 —.9 
18 2, 791 2, 776 —.5 
24 | 3, 185 3, 159 —.8 
8 509 514 +1.0 
8 2, 280 2, 180 —4.8 
16 1, 068 1, 046 —1.5 
4 | 96 88 —8.3 
28 | 3,444 3, 314 —3.8 
6 423 429 +1.4 
8 | 10,071 9, 827 —11.2 
3 194 183 —5.7 
5 183 184 +.5 
5 280 | a 
9 2, 916 3, 219 +-10.4 
2 162 176 +8. 6 
3 245 330 +34, 7 
22 1,098 1, 096 —.2 
9 1,010 1, 046 +3.6 
58 6, 088 6, 514 +7.0 
329 49, 782 51, 046 +2.5 











27891°—25+——10 
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Maryland 


The following report from the commissioner of labor and statistic 
of Maryland shows changes in the number of employees and th 






































































; - 
amounts of the pay rolls in November and December, 1924, in thy 
: 
State: 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARY. 
LAND IN NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1924 ; 
—=:! 
December, 1924 
Employment Pay roll 
Number 
of estab- AI —— 
of in- of in- 
Industr y for No- crease( +4) . te ft 
vember or de- | or de 
and De- | Number | prease(—) | crease(- utomo 
cember of em- as com- Amount | ae ; Book bir 
ployees pared ‘ona Boot al 
with No- With No. foots 4 
vember, | Vernber, wed 
sana Boxes, 
— 12k Bread a 
need — arpets 
Sel inte 6s ink dats ent deguanhbadeteceoesss 4 | fe eee een $7, 092 | +50 oh 
Beverages and soft drinks. .-...............-------- 5 189 —9. 6 | 4,962)  —41 thing 
I i ae wenn il 1, 466 —3.1 26, 558 +1.3 Mothin 
Boxes, paper Gane Mey... oc oes c nce see 8 356 +.8 5,416 | +10) onfecti 
Rr eee eee 6 322 +158 5,489, 4) opper 
be pee ah ecg RES EEE 2 IO CER ee 4 2, 609 +23 62,173 | +4. Potton j 
Bee, CNOp ia an 5 = <b apie es 2 dno sooo dshenscns-s 7 942 +.1 23,220) +15 MiPotlery 
RES ETE St EE OR alee 6 1, 070 +4.0 18,500 | = +2. 1 Being 
Car building and repairing _____.._.___.__._______- 3 4, 482 —1.9 150, 719 | —.6 Mp icctric: 
TS EEE CRIES Se eas ae 6 1, 269 11.0 $4,354} +187 andr 
Clothing, mens’ outer garments -_-____............. 7 3, 091 —4.2 53,100 | = +156 yenity 
Clothing, women’s outer garments__..............- 8 1, 083 —2.0 13, 419 | +.1 iesiery 
RS = Say EE Saee 6 882 —8.7 | 14, 001 +51 ewelry. 
aaa ad nels So Sie 5 SS 8 2, 460 +3. 2 41, 471 +125 eather 
pA MRS: 2 iT PLR SE 5 536 +11 11,680; -i2 aehin 
EEL ES ey lean 4 13 —15. 2 3, 392 —i.5 achin 
 irhithte’ sediinn 0a~edeteccnventhenasened 13 1, 401 —1.2 34, 580 | —.6 BM usical 
OE lads... «nntintte oanesnatinnenenne 8 3, 461 +22 45, 308 | +6.4 Paper a 
5 i in aren SR ce RR ei RAEY l letal 12 985 +.9 24, 744 | +5.5 Printing 
RBBB He pein eietahthtalhial as Hinetniemntinah deena n a. patente. 5 1, 467 —.6 32, 930 | +6.) Printing 
, a a! a ae. ae a 5 336 —4.0 10, 046 —L4 Rubber 
PO STE ial Cea ree EE 5 526 —17.7 | 10, 645 | +45 Rubber 
ES ELLE SELLE TE TNE 4 435 —1.0 | 12, 704 +123 Biubber 
et OI 10 917 —.6 16, 157 —41.) BRD goo 
Mattresses and spring beds____............_-- ated 4 il4 —4.3 2, 987 +1] BB enght 
OR ii dc uatcccwcwdscccuwssebs == <2. 3 756 +1.4 11, 877 | +28 Btatione 
i. «6a ES aa eee eee 3 RRS +.7} «6 26,485 +43 BR team 
eee es ee ip blmseelgnnn bp cep aly oo ee 4 1, 083 —20 29, 122 +h4 appar; 
p TRS EP GRR a a Pees See 10 1, 443 +21 51, 740 +46 Btoves ¢ 
Rubber tire manufacturing ..____.....____________- 1 2, 325 —1.6 117, 539 —2.3 extile : 
lt I Tes OIE lc 3 501} —10.7 16, 120 — 1.1 Mi obace 
8 RRS ae Re ° See 4 665 +1.9 9, 383 +51 BAW eolen 
i 4 562} +15.8 7,824 +239 Rothe 
Slaughtering and meat packing ...___.__..________ 3 985 +2.0 27, 751 $3.6 
Stamped and enameled ware ___..._..........___-- 5 1, 176 —10 T 
ae al Mf) SA Ay Sk EO 3 343 —2.6 
fg ae Oe Se a | a Se Seay 4 2, 788 —h2 
Yo, SRE RRS SCR RSG Cee saeth 8 1, 073 —.6 
CN, co as oa bk hon eggs code bcdedccccus 4 699 —5.2 
| er, ne 15 3, 917 +.4 
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The Department of Labor and Industries of Massachusetts reports 
e following variations in volume of employment from October to 
assachusetts : 


‘overmber, 1924, in specified industries in 


(UMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 910 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO OCTOBER 15 AND NOVEM- 


BER 15, 1924 








‘ 
| Number of wage earners employed 
| 



































<a ae 
of esta November, 1924 
Industry lish- 
ments October, 
1024 | On full | On part | notat 
time time 

utomobiles, including bodies and parts__.......--- 22 2, 436 827/ 1,450 2, 277 
—— a aaa < Themencertednoaee- OF 14 951 653 291 944 
boot and shee eut stoek and findings...........____- 51 2, 201 1, 465 672 2, 137 
cE WRN eth. .c.dcccndtlind-amerkereey eit RE 69 | 23, 907 6,876 | 15,931 22, 807 
ir went S Ss 26 SoS Sas ok cans a code kecreewds 24 2, 426 1, 389 803 2, 192 
boxes, wooden packing _-____ See NS a eee ae 13 1, 229 921 266 1, 187 
bread and other bakery products__.........._...._-- 35 3, 514 3, 085 561 3, 646 
arpets and rugs.-.......- Ri mani Belibmliabane<iiSar 5 3, 452 1, 554 2, 024 3, 578 
ars and general shop eonstruction and repairs, 

we OES. SI Sear eer Oe 4 3, 211 Re eet" 3, 207 
NE Sipe ita Ral see ye TR ae eens 35 3, 789 1, 959 1, 705 3, 664 
Sg RSS 2 Saga Pa Se ee 25 1, 404 1, 025 341 1, 366 
Sg 2 apap epeitiapeie Lae eae ae Seaeeeeee O 14 3, 878 2, 349 1, 320 3, 669 
opper, tin, sheet fron, ete. -..__._- aS Tle 17 938 891 45 936 
“Be 5 Rae 2 SP Geena ae +c 52 38, 930 20, 451 19, 532 39, 983 
aeey OG Gees... oe >. a 23 4, 416 2, 978 1, 415 4, 393 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__............._....... 6 6, 025 2, 959 3, 148 6, 107 
lectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies ______- 13 7, 905 1, 156 6, 716 7, 872 
oundry products__._ dh es, “a iat ARE BE 3 aReeg se e 26 2, 712 1, 766 929 2, 755 
Sag gs Say, ORGIES SE 8 eee 31 3, 272 3, 129 203 3, 332 
momery and Mime mooae.. /. fF s2200- 8. cs 11 4, 708 2, 747 2, 209 4, 956 
RE REE 8 oc OE iP Snes oF 29 2, 659 2, 263 405 2, 668 
eather, tanned, eurried, and finished ______.__.____- 25 4, 790 4, 259 539 4, 798 
fachine shop préducts._.....--......-.-............. 36 5, 538 4, 155 1, 382 5, 537 
+ a ESTES Sh ES aa ke es 22 1, 185 560. 618 1, 178 
GI ge SS 9 SS 12 1, 287 1, 285 58 1, 343 
peer a Wey os re te 21 5, 790 3, 730 2, 138 5, 868 
Printing and publishing, book and job._._._________- 40 3, 382 2, 270 997 3, 267 
Printing and publishing, mewspaper-__....._..._.__- 20 2, 020 1, 965 91 2, 056 
aR i SY 3 6, 465 5, 339 1, 900 7, 239 
ON OU ok Ra seihoa 8 2, 817 2, 632 300 2, 941 
sabwer tires AMG SDSS. 2 i Yo eee 3 1, 216 1, 122 81 I, 203 
os Bk. 5 | i ES Se SS eee 12 2, 344 1, 531 808 2, 339 
plaughtering and meat packing._..____________ Saaced 5 1, 641 318 1, 321 1, 639 
Oe Oe ds 8 1, 636 ES ten 1, 565 
bieam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 

Se a Gs Sega at BES ie ; ae s 1, 223 1, 311 74 1, 385 
proves and stove limings..._-__........-_..-.-.----.. 5 1, 785 562 1, 259 | 1, 821 
extile machinery and parts.....................___. 15 5, 250 414 4, 687 5, 101 
SG SEE REE 28 6 802 632 158 790 
Woolen and worsted goods............-.....---_-_-- 57 | 21,506} 10,547| 11,182 21,659 
sah coh EGE PS RARER BEI SR ee 85 | 22,351 13, 068 9, 543 22, 611 
ee 1 ee 910 | 216, 991 120, 915 97, 10% 218, 016 
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New York 


The Department of Labor of New York furnished the following D 
data showing fluctuations in number of employees and amount ; MM Oki: 
ay roll in certain manufacturing industries in that State in Novem. MM sam 
er, 1924, compared with November, 1923, and October, 1924. Th. HR ass 
figures cover over 1,700 factories, with 495,380 workers and a weekly MM Ma 
pay roll for the middle week of November of over $13,700,00), 
There was no change shown in the total employment in New Yor; § cu“ 
State from October to November. 






































CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SPECIFIED Manr. 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES IN NEW YORK STATE FROM NOVEMBER, 1923, 4np 
OCTOBER, 1924, TO NOVEMBER, 1924 

Per cent of change— 
October, 1924, to | November, 1923, to 
Industry November, 1924 November, 1924 
j ow Cottor 
Number of | Amount of; Number of | Amount of 
employees | payroll | employees | pay roll 

Cees sb bE cu wbibabecncbdlgcose<t, —0.9 —3.2 —9.8 —12.9 

pS SE 9 ee ee a eee Oe —13.4 —12.3 —11.4 —2.8 

EE ... «i ee nt nd cae casthsians~sdea : —4,1 —6. 6 —4.7 —110 

i AR rch SE tin ine dilltoccsosene +3.1 +4.9 —11.5 -13.1 

Pig iron and rolling-mill products_._..........-.------- +6. 8 +8. 4 —14.9 —i6,0 

Structural and architectural ironwork ---......-..----.--- +2. 2 +1,2 —12.7 —14.5 

pS Re ss a ee | gerne ae ae +1.8 +2.7 —20. 0 —19.6 

Sy Wa. nk a A neil Poko sce ie ts s- +4.0 +.7 —30. 6 | —%.2 

Cutlery and tools. ......2.-...-.-.-: ae ST eee ee —3.1 —4.1 —23. 6 | —KR7 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus -_-..._-.------- —3.2 —11.4 +-6. 9 | —20 

0 RE aS ee eS nn oe —3.8 —4,4 —12.7 —1i1 

Agricultural implements -- ---.-.....-------.-.---------- +8.1 +7.3 —23. 4 —29 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, ete___--........------- —13 +. 6 —8.3 —134 

Foundry and machine shops----.......---..----------- +2.8 +5.7 —2.0 —.8 

Automobiles and parts..............-.-.-.....---.--.--- +1.0 —.6 —19. 1 —17.2 

Car, locomotive, and equipment factories _ _ -_- ye enOnt es -+-16. 0 +18. 9 —24.8 — 30.7 

Railway ee eee eS ree +.8 () —9, 4. 10.2 

Lumber: iw 

ES a ee ee ee ae eee —1.1 +5. 2 —16. 0 —15,8 
yg eee ee a eee eae +.6 +3. 1 —.3 —7.5 

Furniture and cabinet work---..-.....----------------- +1.6 +18 —2.6 | $1.3 

Furniture_-_-...-. a a eee ee Se ne +2. 2 +1.9 (!) +48 

Pianos, organs, ar] other musical instruments - -------- +4.7 +10.4 —5.7 -3.0 

© ES A ES Sees 2 Ee ee ae +2.0 +2. 6 +2. 6 +.5 

| NS SIRE SE AIR See Ta SS a —1,2 —12.2 —9. 0 —40 Te 

pO ee ee eee eee —.1 +11 —12.8 —IL1 Le 

NN OO oe de BhTcd acon dbwowas-s-n- —2.8 —.8 —6.7 —4.9 Wood 

Pa : LS SEE eae oY eee —10 +1.7 —5.1 +.2 ~ 

ting: : 
nO Se a ee oe +.6 +.5 —18.7 Til 
gE eee eae ee ee ee ree +.8 +7.1 —2.5 —8 

oo SESE ET 2 eS Sone ae —13 —3.6 ‘ 

OS Se a ee ae a +2. 6 +2. 6 . 

po | aaa tener. enna eer man +4. 3 +5. 0 

Cs. Gnu. cacaususcuppbonssoedacwudeladducnes +6.6 +7.6 

Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods----..---.--- +2.8 +2. 6 

Dyeing and finishing textiles__...............-..--...--- +1.9 +10. 6 

DET ON 0 idles ceeeiersicteucbwewweueswaies. —6.7 —13.3 

ROSE REESE eae DOP NNT s* ANE tes +2.9 +3.4 

TT i a iets beeeeeneetoaied —10.0 —22.9 

PTO VT a iclenislinin —2.6 —3.3 

SARE LASER EE Ree Soca, Open MERE Seay Were =e a —.1 +1.2 

Nb i cetacean —22.4 —13.1 

Slaughtering and meat products_........-..-- i rac kala +1.5 +6. 6 

Bread and other bakery products_-_.................--- +.7 +5.1 

Confectionery and ice cream --.--...................--.--- —3.2 +1.2 

Cigars and other tobacco products -._-_.......-....-...-- +3.0 +13.7 

iiss ctettihcninlaimiadiisa idehieinglidnmg.cwsliyshichsncaptiiiini (') +.4 














! Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Oklahoma 


During November, 1924, employment increased in 11 out of 26 
Oklahoma industries, compared with the previous month, and in the 
same period pay rolls increased in 11 industries and decreased in 15, 
as shown by the following statistics taken from the Oklahoma Labor 
Market for December 15, 1924. 


CHANGES IN EMPLOY MENT AND PAY ROLLS IN 710 INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 
: IN OKLAHOMA FROM OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1924 








Employment Pay roll 





ra! cent Per cent 
‘ of change, of change 
Industry Number of November | November 
employees — Amount —" 
October, | October, 
1924 1924 








Cotton-seed oil mills 3 +6. 3 | $6, 756 
Food production: 
—1. 11, 896 
Confections Va +5. 2, 116 
Creameries and dairies —32. 2, 452 
oe SS Ee ee See Seen eer —5. 8, 788 
Ice and ice cream —11. 8, 086 
Meat and poultry : 7 —2, 39, 400 
Lead and zine: ; 
Mines and ore mills 7 -+-2. 84, 228 
Smelters —2, 4 55, 531 
Metals and machinery: \ 
Auto repairing and assembling ; . 37, 340 
Foundries and machine shops vee . 22, 576 
Steel tank construction. k 15, 198 
Oil industry: ; 
Production and gasoline extraction : : 126, 345 
Refining F 143, 126 
Printing, job work . 8, 452 
Publie utilities: 
Steam railroad shops ' 54, 998 
Street raliweys o.. J. Ses... cll. ome Wega LPT? R. 14, 159 
Water, light, and power 28, 359 
Stone, clay, and glass: 
SSS RE EE ee + eee eee eee 5, 907 
Cement and plaster 24, 162 
Crushed stone 3, 444 
Glass manufacturing 26, 296 
Textiles and cleaning: 
Textile manufacturing 4, 053 
Laundry and cleaning 22, 274 
Woodworking: 
3, 997 
9, 496 
769, 435 
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Wisconsin. 




















PER 
PA 
* . . oc 
The following report taken from the Wisconsin Labor Market f., HR __ 
November, 1924, shows variations in employment. and bey rolls in 
Wisconsin from October 15 to November 15, 1924, and from No. 
vember 15, 1923, to November 15, 1924. According to the samp 
report industrial employment in Wisconsin is improving slightly. 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN FROM NOVEMBER, 1923, {np 
OCTOBER, 1924, TO NOVEMBER, 1924 
Per cent of increase (+-) or decrease (~) Com 
October to No- | November, 1923, to 
Kind of employment vember, 1924 November, 19241 Who 
. Hote 
Employ- Employ- | . 
ment | Payroll | “ment Pay roll 
Man 
— Cons 
Manual we 
Beta No vcniswbicnacaieeeuldhycanmiewaauncs oanie LS UL Apes —35, 4 | ' Ret 
Se eee ee ee ©) ee eae de gg —33. 7 | wl Mise 
ER SPP RNS SE RNS Oy SARS Ree Mba et +L 9 —2.9 —7.3} -%9 Hote 
TS | ERs iE.) Se epee +L 1 —6.7 +62. 6 +34.3 
SE EE RE Ras AR Wes ES ea +4. 5 +7.8 —60. 3 —62.5 sr 
Stone crushing and quarrying........._..___- PS es Beas —2.6 —15.2 5.1 +, | 1] 
BE IE I OILS RTE TELE ES REDE +1.2 +.4 —4.3 —5.0 
oe eee eee ae ae paid —9.1 —15.0 +.5 | 44.5 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks__....._._____...________- — 24.3 — 26. 4 +9..5 +13.7 
ee ESE ES Ee Se ee ae ee 2.7 —8.4 —4.0 +.7 
0 SR RE Cs Ac: Se SR SEE? +3. 6 +4. 8 —6. 2 —4,7 
Pig iron and rolling mill products.__..........._..__-__ +213 +21..2 —13.3 —10.4 
eee ee ee ee —10.7 —7.8 —24. 0 34,5 
Foundries and machine shops. ......................___ +6. 5 +L9 —8.9 —19,7 
iit: GERRI ETE TS TE —1.5 +. 6 —5. 1 —2.4 
SS A SE eT ae Ts See eee +8.4 +25. 4 —4.3 -.2 
Aluminunrand enamelware-__..._.................___.- +9. 6 +114 2% —3.1 lab 
pO SEE PS OF TT Se es —1.2 —5.5 —21.8 —2.2 
TET AMR CEC LAT +.8 +2.0 +6. 9 433.0 lo 
OP I eo eee ee +6. 2 +18. 1 +13,.7 +27.4 i 
I +16 —2.4 +.9 —3.6 1a 
gp ES | Re ee ee ee +2.0 —% 7 +9. 7 =| cou 
SSE RE CORAM Cae y aE +4. 3 +4. 0 —14.9 —1i.1 
ng RS ea Eee —2.7 -L9 —10.7 —11.0 atti 
Sash, door, and interior finish__........_._......_._._--_ +L4 —L7 +5..4 +4.5 
| it aS AS ea eacteeie ae ee +3. 1 —.8 —6. 0 —8.6 gen 
aS Sear ae eee +.7 —5.8 —4, 2 —13.0 I 
SON ER a: Airs Tet ieees +.5 —3.3 +12. 1 +114 
TS AE Te AE AF? SNC RE MR +3.4 —.2} =-M6} —146 lan: 
SE EE Sar aS "eS LS +3. 4 —3..1 —10. 0 —20.2 ] 
OS TIRE REE! TEER eR +6. 5 +4.0] —112 —84 pio. 
eS See eee eee —2.6 —4,3 —10.4 —16.8 sue 
Se Pe RE ae STE NaS Cera —.4 .0 —7.3 —5.1 . 
SN ELL ALLTEL, CR ET —1.0 +1.0 —8.0 —5.5 a p 
Pa LE ST as AAO +3.2 —L2} 5.0 —.6 ti 
ESS SEE PEG ODIEEN CAGE AEG —1.2 —3.8 —6. 1 —6.6 ive 
SE eagles ca AI —3.6 —10.3 —10. 6 —14.9 Ita. 
Hosiery and other Enit ici cctideimetilignendsconaee +3. 3 —1.2 —2.1 —8.6 
Naeem: SS TROT TR SH —15.7) +22) —214) -27 cha 
a eas Lee —5.3 —7.7 —19. 4 —18.8 
Pee EA OT RNR SE ts RRNA: TARE —2.0 +1.2 —3.4 —7.1 pro 
BN irintinlnnn-scinisiitingiinniteiahatceiemmconnieraitionation +19.7| +214 —7.0; 169 exis 
Baking and confectionery__...............-..---------- —3.0 —3.6 —3.8 +4.2 
a ena RL eR ENE SAOE MRS Si —5.4) -—3.7) -18.7) —123 i 
ee | “iia Pe —33.7 —30.7 +41.7 +50. 0 th 
ede +14. 5 +7.7| —24.3 —52. € 
SS EEE OTL: COLLET +5. 5 +12. 2 +i1.7 —26 G 
SE a ES SETS: +.8 +7.1 +.8 —1L3 
nie biuluciae..... hee 426) 412) -442] +132 ber 
I eat adaeecce —2.0 —3.9 +2.3 +14 | 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing. ...................-.-.-- —.7 —6.3 —1.5 —6.1 E 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) ............ —6.8 —7.1 —22.8 —18.8 | 
Construction— an Was 
SER LRN re PEG 6 BPR SIR a I Se —8. 1 —10. 2 —10.0 —o), 6 wack 
I a Se ener ie we ne le —6.8 |..-------. ip 
EN RIES RATNER sR —15.0| —21.7 —6.6) —134 an 
Marine, dredging, sewer digging.......................--.-. —17.0 —42,4 +15. 4 +10! pI 
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pER CENT _OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
pAY ROLL IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN WISCONSIN FROM NOVEMBER, 1923, AND 
OCTOBER, 1924, TO NOVEMBER, 1924—Concluded 





——— — 





Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) 





; ' October to No- November, 1923, to 
Kind of employment vember, 1924 November, 1924! 





Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 


Pay roll ment 


Pay roll 





Manual—C oncluded 


Communication— 

Steam railways 

Electric railways 

Express, telephone, and telegraph 
Wholesale trade 
Hotels and restaurants 


Nonmanual 


Manufacturing, mines, and quarries 
Construction 

Communication 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade—sales force only-__- 
Miscellaneous—professional! services 
Hotels and restaurants 

















1 Identical establishments. 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries ' 


(November, 1924, pp. 175-185) of data on unemployment in 

foreign countries, no new tendency is apparent in the various 
labor markets abroad. The most recent figures received on unem- 
ployment show generally the same movement as during the imme- 
diately preceding months. The fact that the statistics for certain 
countries indicate an increase in the number of unemployed may be 
attributed in part to seasonal fluctuations and in part also to the 
general credit stringency in Europe. 

In Great Britain, the Irish Free State, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Austria, and Canada, the unem- 
ployment statistics for the last three or four months show generally 
successive increases in unemployment. In Germany and in Poland 
a peak of unemployment was reached in July and August, respec- 
tively; the figures for October show a definite improvement. In 
ltaly, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia there has been no important 
change, although there appear to be tendencies toward a slight im- 
provement. In France unemployment remains practically non- 
existent. 

Briefly summarized, the situation in the individual countries at 
the latest date for which data are available is as follows: 

Great Britain.—In describing the employment situation in Novem- 
ber, the Ministry of Labor Gazette states that— 


Employment showed little change, on the whole, during November. There 
Was a considerable further improvement in the cotton industry, but a marked 


Sie the latest publication in the Monruty Lasor Review 





1 Except where otherwise noted the sources from which this article is compiled are shown in the table 
On pp. 156 and 157. 
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decline in the tinplate trade; in other industries the changes recorded wer, 
generally slight. Employment was good on the whole in the steel sheet, bric; 
carpet, and jute trades, and with most of the skilled operatives in the building 
trades. It was fairly good in the silk trade, with mill sawyers, and in most branches 
of the printing trades; and fair in the furnishing, leather, and pottery trades anq 
in certain sections of the metal trades. In the coal-mining industry it was gti) 
slack; at iron and steel works and in the engineering and shipbuilding traces j 
continued bad. 

Among workpeople covered by the unemployment insurance acts, num)|)ering 
approximately 11,500,000 and working in practically every industry excep} 
agriculture and private domestic service, the percentage unemployed at Noveinber 
24, 1924, was 11, compared with 11.1 at October 27 and 11.5 at the end of 
November, 1923. Among members of trade-unions from which returns were 
received the percentage of unemployed was 8.6 at the end of November, 1924 
compared with 8.7 at the end of October and with 10.5 at the end of N ovember, 
1923. The number of persons registered at employment exchanges as une. 
ployed at December 1 was approximately 1,233,000, of whom men numbered 
942,000 and women 231,000, the remainder my boys and girls. The corre. 
sponding total for October 27, 1924, was 1,247, , of whom 943,000 were men 
and 235,000 were women, and at November 26, 1923, it was 1,304,000, of who 
970,000 were men and 259,000 women. 


A report from the American commercial attaché at London dated 
November 29 (Commerce Reports, December 8, 1924, p. 544) states; 


There was no artificial prosperity following the October elections, but there 
was a continuation of the slow, steady improvement of the past year, with much 
greater confidence in the 1925 outlook. ‘The greater activity in early November 
resulted from the release of accumulated capital and of construction contracts, 


psa had been held up, first by the German loan and second by the British 
election. 

The unemployment figures dropped steadily during November to 1,209,000 on 
November 18. There was unquestionable improvement in the cotton, textile 
machinery, and rubber industries, and some definite signs of a change for the 
better in iron and steel, coal, engineering, and shipbuilding trades. The Novem- 
ber index of the machinery consumption of lubricating oil remained at the high 
October level, and the continued expansion of imports of raw material is: signiti- 
cant of the expanding trade. 

Coal conditions remained as acutely depressed as in October, until a slight 
improvement at the end of November. There are now 40,000 less employ ces in 
the coal industry than in January, one-half of the difference being due to the 
South Wales export slump. At the end of November there was a noticeable 
improvement in the coal trade, especially in Newcastle; but in South Wales it 
was insufficient to reopen mines or improve employment. 

The British automotive manufacturing industry shows increasing activity 
since the London motor show. The principal light-car firms are working at 
capacity and are actually behind on orders. The rising tendency in motor-car 
shares indicates more stable influences, and unemployment is decreasing. 

Machine tool makers are more prosperous. Some new orders were placed 
with locomotive builders, and electric cable makers recently received large 
orders. There is improving demand for small motors, and the demand for wire- 
less apparatus is expanding. More furnace equipment, such as mechanical 
stokers, has been ordered by the textile machinery makers. 


Irish Free State—Reporting on the labor situation in the Irish 
Free State the American consulate at Cobh (Cork) under date of 
October 5, 1924, states that unemployment has increased. On 
September 29 there were 33,372 persons registered with the labor 
exchanges, whereas in June the number was only 26,683. ‘The 
increase is probably seasonal and is due to the fact that the harvesting 
of the earlier crops has released numbers of farm laborers, 

Under date of October 10, 1924, the American consul at Dublin 
reports (Commerce Reports, December 8 1924, p. 582) that business 
conditions in the Irish Free State are marked by uncertainty resulting 
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rom the unsettled state of the railways, the growing adverse trade 
palance, and the northern boundary situation. The tendency in 
ommercial and financial circles is toward caution. Unfavorable 
rops, high transportation charges, marked disparity between pro- 
juction costs and prices received, and keener competition in the 
British markets have resulted in agricultural depression. No 
oticeable change has taken place in the manufacturing situation. 
he new protective tariff on boots and shoes, soap, candles, and 
onfectionery, has given impetus to these industries, and boot and 
hoe manufacturers expect an increase of 30 per cent in their pro- 
juction by the end of the year. Smoking tobacco and cigarettes 
ontinued their high level of output. The woolen goods industry 
emained somewhat depressed, owing to slack foreign demand. 
Bacon curers were operating normally, but were somewhat ham- 
ered by a shortage of pigs, and this condition promises to become 
more pronounced with the partial failure of the potato crop. It was 
ymouneed on October 1 that the Dublin dockyard and the Ringsend 
ockyard would resume operations on October 6, after two years of 
dieness on account of labor troubles. 

Germany.—The Reichsarbeitsblatt, the official bulletin of the 
Federal Ministry of Labor, in its issue of December 8, 1924, summa- 
izes the situation in November as follows: 

The slight improvement in the home market which became noticeable in the 
ast months has extended during November to hard-coal mining and above 
il to the iron and steel and metal-working industries. In the metal industry 
he revival was, however, of short duration, for in the second half of the month 
nder review the number of new orders decreased again. In other industry 
youps the increased activity in November was in the first place due to the 
act that the wholesale trade, owing to rising prices in the world market, thought 
t prudent to obtain its requirements before the rising tendency of the price 
evel abroad had exerted its influence upon prices in Germany. In addition, the 
prospective Christmas business and in a lesser measure the grant of foreign 
oans had a favorable influence upon the business situation. The formation at 
he beginning of November of cartels (producers’ combines) in the metal industry 
hadan essential influence upon the revival of business in the German iron market, 
specially during the first half of the month. 

The Reichsarbeitsblatt has received returns on the state of employment 
n November as compared with October from 2,810 typical industrial estab- 
ishments, employing 1,230,000 persons. The per cent of firms reporting bad 
employment decreased from 45 per cent in October to 36 in November; 40 per 
ent of the firms reported fair employment as against 38 in October; and 24 per 
ent reported employment to be good as compared with 17 per cent in the pre- 
eding month. The reports of fhe State employment offices also indicate a 
urther improvement in the labor market but at the same time show that in 
ome branches of industry there is still a retrograde movement. 


A report of the American consulate at Berlin dated December 1, 
1924, states that the operation of the Dawes plan has resulted in a 
vradual improvement in the labor market in Germany. The top- 
leaviness of price levels, failure to obtain sufficient capital, and an 
intavorable trade balance operate against a speedy improvement 
if the employment situation. . 

The greatest effects of the Dawes plan are hoped for the occupied 
‘mitory. Formerly this area had the least unemployment; follow- 
ig the Ruhr invasion it rose tremendously. The number of unem- 
loyed in the occupied territory receiving doles fluctuated between 
200,000 and 300,000 last summer and since September 1, 1924, has 
lecreased from 216,000 to 187,000. 
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The following employment statistics published in the December 
1924, issue of the Reichsarbeitsblatt and covering the month ¢ 
October are the most recent statistics available: 

Returns from trade-unions concerning unemployment among the 
members point to a continued improvement. Out of 3.4297) 
members covered by the 40 federations making returns, 287 449 
or 8.4 per cent, were unemployed on October 25, 1924, as compare 
with 10.5 per cent at the end of the previous month and 19.1 per cey 
at the end of October, 1923. one figures relate to membox 
wholly unemployed. In addition, returns from 35  federatio, 
covering 2,924,193 members, show that 355,708, or 12.2 per cent 
were working short time at the end of October, as compared wit) 
17.5 per cent at the end of September, 1924, and 47.3 per cent at th 
end of October, 1923. The average time lost per short-time worke 
has also decreased considerably. 

The number of totally unemployed persons in receipt of unem 
pravenent doles throughout Germany, inclusive of the occupied area 
ell from 472,116 on October 15, 1924, to 426,382 on November 1} 
1924. These totals show only the number who have fulfilled th 
conditions entitling them to unemployment benefit under the regy 
lations of February 16, 1924, and not all persons unemployed i 
Germany. 

Returns from employment exchanges show a decline of 4.4 pe 
cent in the number of applicants for employment registered during 
October as against the total for September. On the other hand, the 
vacancies reported by employers increased by 4.9 per cent. Fo 
every 100 vacant situations for men there were on an average 30) 
applications, and forevery 100 for women, 190 applications; in Septem 
ber the corresponding figures were 349 and 191. 

According to the monthly reports of the sick funds, the number of 
members paying contributions on November 1 (and therefore assumed 
to be working) showed an increase of 1.1 per cent over the preceding 
month. 

France.—Unemployment in France continues to be negligible 
In March, 1921, when France was in the midst of an economic crisis 
the number of persons in receipt of unemployment benefit was {1,225 
By January, 1922, this number had fallen to 10,071, and by January 
1923, to 2,764, and according to the most recent statistics (Decembe 
11, 1924), only 500 persons were in receipt of unemployment benef 
from departmental and municipal unemployment funds. 

The reports of public employment exchanges indicate a slight 
increase in the number of applicants for work. On December 6 
1924, 12,409 applicants for work were on the live register, as against 
11,886 at the end of the preceding week. 

A report from the American commercial attaché at Paris, date 
December 9 (Commerce Reports, December 15, 1924, p. 601), state 
that the textile situation is irregular. Cotton manufacturing is In! 
relatively satisfactory situation; wool manufacture, however, § 
generally unsatisfactory. Silk mills are busy, but the new seasons 

usiness is below expectations. The linen industry is dull. Indust) 
is active in jute spinning and lace factories. e production 4 
shoes is estimated at one-third below normal. French coal producti! 
in October reached the highest point ever attained—4,100,000 tons 
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ne iron and steel market is firm, and plants generally have orders 
. 3 months’ work ahead. The domestic demand for automobiles 
»ntinues slack, and the factory output has been reduced. Machinery 
arkets are “spotty” and the demand for agricultural implements 
uiet, with good prospects for 1925. | 
Ragiom.—T e latest figures available on unemployment relate to 
tober, but are provisional only. Returns received by the Ministry 
Labor from. 1,492 aapneved unemployment funds, with a total 
embership of 612,230, show that 18,444 of these were either totally 
partially unemployed at the end of the month. The total days lost 
pough unemployment in Oetober numbered 244,496 or 1.65 per 
nt of the aggregate possible working-days; in the preceding month 
he percentage was 1.37 and in October, 1923, 0.68. During October 
5,771 appheations for employment were received at employment 
changes, a8 against 10,939 in September. There were on an average 
50 applicants for every 100 situations reported as vacant, as com- 
wed with 135 in September. 
According to a report from the American commercial attaché at 
ssels, dated December 13, 1924 (Commerce Reports, December 
p, 1924, p. 658), Belgian industries show only slight activity. During 
jesecond half of November there was a considerable improvemnts 
) the metal industries, but this was of short duration. oal stoek 
ntinue to aceumulate because of reduced industrial demand and 
avy imports. Cotton mills are working part time. The plate 
ass industry, however, is prosperous. 
The Netherlands.—A report from the American commercial attaché 
‘The Hague, dated Beatanbee 12, 1924 (Commerce Reports, 
eember 22, 1924, p. 657), states that 58,000 workers were idle on 
ovember 8, 1924, as compared with 82,000 on the same date of 1923. 
his is a slight rise over the figures shown on October 31, 1924, when 
he total number of unemployed amounted to 56,000. 
The employment situation in the cotton textile industry has re- 
ined satisfactory, and plants are operating at full time. There is a 
tter export demand, particularly from British India, the Straits 
tilements, and South America. The leather industry anticipates 
tinued prosperity, particularly in view of the slackening German 
mpetition. Greater industrial activity and the imereased use of 
itomobiles indicate a further advance in the demand for petroleum 
nd lubricating and fuel products. 
Switzerland.—Sinee the abolition of the payment of doles to the 
nemployed by the Federal Government, the Swiss Labor Office no 
ger publishes actual unemployment figures but only the number 
Fase for work on the live register of enmployment exchanges | 
the end of each month. These numbered 11,479 (9,118 men and, 
01 women) on November 30, 1924, as against 9,451 (7,429 men and 
022 women) on October 31, 1924, amd 27,029 (23,744 men and’ 
285 women) on November 30, 1923. These figures indicate a slight , 
tease in the number of applicants for work in November while at 
le same time the number ef vacant positions decreased from 2,409 
the end of October to 1,934 at the end of November. The increase 
tmemployment was largely due to slackness im seasonal industries) 
luding, agriculture, hotels, and restaurants). Unemployment was, 
tater among unskilled than among skilled and semiskilled workers. , 
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In the case of skilled and semiskilled workers the number of appj.Ji 
cants per 100 vacant situations rose from 319 on October 31 to 4g) he 
on November 29 (45 per cent) while in that of unskilled workers the : on 
corresponding increase was from 634 to 1,204 (90 per cent). Neve. oo 
theless the Labor Office considers the situation of the labor markyfi% 
satisfactory as compared with the situation prevailing a year ago, “din 
Considered by industry groups and occupations the labor marke vom 
was less favorable in November in the food industries, the hotel a,j a 
restaurant trade, building, the metal and leather industries, apr, ik 
culture, and the group “ miscellaneous”’ industries. An improvemey rt 
took place in the printing and textile industries. i 
ltaly.—A report from the American commercial attaché at Rome he 
dated November 27, 1924 (Commerce Reports, December §, 194 * 
p. 545), states that Italian industrial activity is increasing. The >the 
growing demand is keeping iron and steel plants occupied, and af... 
accumulation of orders is resulting in slow deliveries. The engi. oa 
neering trades are busy, and a revival in shipbuilding activity j San 
predicted. Manufacturers of railroad equipment have benefited by 4 
an order from the State railways for 250 passenger cars and 1% “lef 
freight cars; an additional order for approximately 1,000 freight rh 
cars was expected to be placed before the end of 1924. os 
The Italian cotton mills are working full time. Both export and san 
domestic demand are good. Wool combing is somewhat limited’ 4), 
on account of shortage of raw material. The situation in wolf yy, 
spinning and weaving and in the knitting millsis good. The demaniji,,, 
for manufactured silks continues; mills are fully occupied, andi 49 
deliveries are delayed. There is little activity among raw-sik at, 
producers. The tanning industry is active and shoe factories report... 
a good volume of business. , ” 
he most significant factor in the unemployment situation is thei, ¢}, 
failure to show the usual seasonal increase in the number of idle 


workers, following the harvesting of the crops. The total number te 
of unemployed on October 31 was reported as 117,000, or 2,000 less...» 
than on September 30, whereas in the corresponding period of last 7p;, 
year there was an increase of 19,000. The situation now is morfi,).; 
favorable than at any time since 1920, a year of exceptionally favor... 


able employment conditions. 

Denmark.—The American commercial attaché at Copenhagen ins 
cablegram dated November 20, 1924 (Commerce Reports, December], 
1924, p. 496), reports the industrial situation unchanged in Denmark. 
There has been no disturbance in the labor market, but the number 
of unemployed has undergone the usual seasonal increase, so that 
the total is now 20,000, as compared with 15,800 a month ago. 


onsh 
apit: 
n th 

ove 
year 
ively 
pulp, 


Activity in the various industries is relatively satisfactory, as ¢-#i§) 41, 
denced by heavy imports of raw materials. This is particularly), 
true in the case of agriculture, shipbuilding, the brewing and cle-H, 4. 
trical industries. The metal, footwear, building, and the mn... 


industries are moderately busy, but the textile and clothing tradeg, 
report lower activity on account of Swedish and German compect!(0l. MM,  . 
Danish shipping is moderately well occupied, but freight rates stm 
still unsatisfactory from the point of view of profits to Eepownes 

A more recent cablegram, dated December 19 (Commerce Repor's, 
December 29, 1924, p. 718), reports a considerable increase of une 
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oyment in Denmark due to seasonal influences. The number of 
nemployed is given as 27,000, compared with 20,000 in Novem- 
op, 1924, and 32,000 in December, 1923. 
Norway.—Economic developments in Norway during November 
ar proof of sustained generai recovery of industry. With the 
itlement of the building workers’ strike peace has been restored 
» the labor market.” As the season advances, unemployment con- 
nues to increase and at the end of November it stood at 20,000 as 
mpared with 15,000 at the end of the preceding month and with 
9800 a year ago. Activity in the wood-pulp and paper industries 
& very satisfactory, as orders on hand insure full operation. The 
aber market is quiet. Industries manufacturing primarily for the 
omestic market are benefiting from the reduction in the coefficient 
{the gold duty (from 90 to 80 per cent), which is being levied on 
Lu nports. Production of canned fish remains very high, and shipments 
@ontinue in great volume. 
SE Sweden.—According to the monthly report of the State Unemploy- 
‘Myent Commission there were 6,454 unemployed persons requiring 
ABB icf on its register at the end of October, as compared with 4,534 
IB; the end of the preceding month. ‘Trade-unions reported 8.4 

vr cent of their members unemployed on October 31, 1924, as 
MB inst 7 per cent at the end of September, 1924, and 8.2 per cent 
MR the end of October, 1923. 

The American trade commissioner at Stockholm reports under 
r late of November 15 (Commerce Reports, November 24, 1924, 
d . 438) that industrial unemployment during October was slightly 
: eater, aS might be expected. A number of wage agreements 
"EB pire at the close of 1924, and negotiations are in progress for renewal. 
ne 
le 
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asaresult, the labor situation is slightly unsettled, and this is reflected 
n the general industrial situation. The wood-pulp industry remains 
na satisfactory condition, but the lumber industry leaves much 
» be desired, as total shipments thus far are below the level of last 
year’s. 
Finland. —A report from the American Trade Commissioner at 
Helsingfors (Commerce Reports, December 29, 1924, p. 746) de- 
ribes general economic and industrial conditions in Finland as 
onsiderably improved, notwithstanding the comparative lack of 
apital and the high interest rates. Slight improvement is manifest 
n the lumber industry, shipments were active during October and 
‘ovember, aided by favorable weather, and contracts for next 
rear with French and Belgian buyers have been closed at compara- 
ively better prices for some dimensions of lumber. Prices for wood 
hulp, paper, and cardboard continue satisfactory, and shipments of 
three commodities exceed those of last year. The depression in 
he leather and cotton industries continues, and work is also slack 
n four mills working principally with imported grains. Building 
tivities are brisk, and the demand for labor and materials is satis- 
actory. Railway traffic shows a slight gain over the 1923 period, 
$a result of increased trade with Russia, but the shipping situation 
s somewhat less satisfactory. 








‘Commerce Reports, Washington, Dec. 29, 1924, p. 718. 
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The Bank of Finland Monthly Bulletin shows in a table prepary 
from reports of the labor exchange department of the Ministry , 
Social Affairs that the number of unemployed registered at commuy, 
labor exchanges was 1,638 at the end of October as compared yi, 
1,186 at the end of September, 1924, and with 886 at the end ¢ 
October, 1923. 23. 

Poland.—According to a report from the American consulate 4 
Warsaw, dated November 21, 1924, a somewhat better industri} 
situation is indicated by recent figures on unemployment. On ety 
ber 31 the unemployed numbered 144,800, as compared with 1560 
on October 1, and 165,400 on September 1. This decrease is, hoy 
ever, not to be interpreted as a definite recovery of Polish industy 
from the depression it has sufiered in the last 9 months, for it is dy 
partly to seasonal activity in agricultural industries and partly 
an improvement in cotton textiles. a‘ 

The American commercial attaché at Warsaw reports (Commer 
Reports, November 24, 1924, p. 441) a very decided trend toward 
at oe me of prices and preduction costs, with less profit and increase 
turnover. epression is very evident in the iron and steel industry 
which is now at low ebb, only 7 out of 18 Polish-Silesian bla; 
furnaces being in operation and employment standing at 50 per cent 
of normal. ‘This industry has been passing through a most critics 
period, due to the lack of demand for iron and steel, and to strikes 
which have been general throughout the industry. There hag 
recently been some slight improvement in the situation and it i 
thought that the lowest point in the depression has been passed 
A decided slowing up is noticeable in the petroleum industry, due 
to credit shortage; of the 660 wells, only 160 are in operation. 487 

The general underlying conditions in the textile industry have 
improved. The weak firms are liquidating, while the stronger one 
are receiving support from foreign capital, coming chiefly from 
Italy. There is reported to be a slight though general increase in 
activity. “Although the condition of the woolen industry is nof 
encouraging, due to high production costs, there seems to be 3 
pens of some relief through the medium of possible Russian 
orders. 

A more recent report (Commerce Reports, December 22, 1924 
p- 659) states that the existing continuous, though slow, improve 
ment in industry is being interrupted by strikes and wage demands 
based on the continuous increase in the cost of livmg. The textile 
strike, involving a demand for a 23 per cent increase in wages, has 
been suspended under an agreement to submit the dispute to arbi 
tration. An active oe of Silesian coal purchases and som@ 
improvement in the smelting industry are also reported. / 

Ozechoslovakia.—In. October the number of persons in direct 
receipt of unemployment doles from the Czechoslovak Government 
showed a slight increase over the September figures. The Czeci 
slovak Ministry of Social Welfare reports that 7,850 persons (0,19 
men and 1,720 women) received subsidies, as compared with 7,/'i 
in the preceding month and 57,669 in October, 1923. Famil 
dependents to the number of 8,660 also received Government «ic 0 
October as against 8,500 in September. The unemployed in Ociobe 
were distributed as follows: Bohemia, 4,850; Moravia and Silesia 
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300; Slovakia and Russinia, 1,700. In addition to the above 
mber of totally wen tay persons supported directly by the 
overnment, 16,930 partially employed workers, with 7,820 de- 
ndents, received assistance through their employers, as compared 
ith 17,750 workers in September, 1924, and 36,705 in October, 
023. 

Labor unrest manifested itself recently in a number of strikes, of 
hich the strike in the porcelain industry, involving 15,000 workers 
, 42 factories, was the most important. 

Austria.—The number of persons in receipt of unemployment 
mefit has increased in October in all industrial districts and by 
he end of the month had reached a total of 88,237, as compared 
ith 77,750 at the end of the preceding month and with 75,810 at 
he end of October, 1923. The Austrian statistical office states that 
| indications point to a continuance of this unfavorable develop- 
ent of the labor market. In Vienna alone there were 63,769 
sons registered at employment exchanges at the middle of No- 
mber and of these, 52,027 received unemployment benefit. The 
crease in unemployment is being ascribed to the close of the build- 
i season, dullness in the clothing and shoe industries, and to reduced 
urchasing power caused by the present economie crisis. 
Canada.—The Dominion bureau of statistics reviews the December 
mployment situation as follows: 


Continued contraction in the volume of employment was reported to the 
ominion bureau of statistics at the beginning of December, when 18,837 
prsons were released from the pay rolls of the 5,880 firms making returns; 
rey employed 749,841 workers on December 1. The index number stood at 
).8, as compared with 93.0 at the beginning of November, and with 95.7, 95.1, 
nd 87.2 on December 1, 1923, 1922, and 1921, respectively. On the same 
te of last year, some 25,000 workers were let out by the employers reporting, 
t the level of employment then was higher. 

Employment declined in all industries except logging, mining, and retail 
ude, in all of which there were large seasonal gains. The most extensive 
irinkage was noted in construction and manufacturing, and was also chiefly 
sonal in character. 

Firms in all Provinces recorded reduced activity. Ontario and Quebec 
yistered the largest decreases. In the maritime Provinces sawmills and high- 
ay construction showed a pronounced falling off in employment afforded, and 
sh canning, iron and steel were also slacker. Logging, coal mining, and retail 
ade, however, reported substantial improvement. Statements were received 
om 506 firms employing 59,028 workers, as compared with 62,454 on November 
There was a general slowing up of activity in manufactures in Quebec; 
wevmills, pulp and paper, textiles, iron and steel recorded the heaviest losses, 
‘pile eleetrical appliance works showed the only large increases in the group. 
ging, trade, and transportation also afforded greatly increased employment, 
at in the last named representing a final effort to clean up around the harbors 
more the close of navigation. On the other hand, construction showed pro- 
bunced curtailment. he working force of the 1,288 reporting employers 
feregated 210,577 or 4,178 less than in the preceding month. In spite of 
arked improvement in logging, trade, rubber, and electrical apparatus factories, 
ere Was a 2 per cent decrease in employment in Ontario. Contractions in 
wmills, textiles, transportation, and construction chiefly caused the reductions. 
combined pay roll of 314,213 persons was employed by the 2,713 firms making 
urns; they had 321,540 employees on November 1. In the Prairie Provinces 
anufacturing as a whole afforded more employment, chiefly in abattoirs and 
nm and steel works. Logging, mining, and trade also showed expansion. 
lines on a larger scale, however, took place in construction. The result was 
loss of 2,093 in the staffs of the 787 employers whose returns were tabulated, 
id who had 99,052 persons in their employ on December 1. In British Columbia 
leré was a further seasonal shrinkage in lumber mills and fish canneries, while 
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employment in construction, mining, and transportation also decreased, ¢,Mmm0,000 
the other hand, logging and retail trade were much more active. According ue 
reports from 606 firms, they employed 66,971 workers, as against 68,784 jy th req 
preceding month. Bp apan 
The pay rolls of the 3,807 manufacturers making returns declined from 416 o79imhe Ke 
persons on November 1 to 404,459 at the beginning of December. The completioy Adver 
of the season’s cut in many lumber mills accounted for more than half of thigh oct 
decrease; textile, pulp and paper, iron and steel also registered large rediictions pitts: 
The only pronounced gains in this group were in rubber and electrical apparatys uler ¢ 
factories. Further marked improvement in all Provinces was recorded jn log 
ging; 228 employers reported 33,917 workers, or 5,335 more than in the preceding 
month. Coal mines weredecidedly more active, while there were decreases in other ot he 
classes of mining. Statements were tabulated from 212 operators, whose stag : As 
aggregated 46,073 persons, as compared with 45,811 on November 1. Pairly : 
small declines were registered on telephones and telegraphs, according to returns broa 
from 165 firms employing 22,727 workers, or 225 less than in their last report, 
Large increases in shipping and stevedoring, in anticipation of the close of navigg 
tion on the St. Lawrence, were offset by general reductions in steam and electric 
railway operation. The result was a decrease of 47 persons in the pay rolls 9 
the 283 reporting firms, who had 110,111 employees on December 1. Sever 
losses in employment were indicated in building, railway and highway construe. 
tion, although the contractions were less extensive than on December 1, 1423, 
Reports were received from 434 contractors, whose staffs aggregated 59.565, as 
against 74,781 in the preceding month. There were considerable additions to 
pay rolls in retail stores to meet the demands of the holiday trade. Wholesalers 
were slightly less fully engaged. A combined sales force of 59,461 persons was 
recorded by the 578 establishments making returns; this was 3,037 more than 
the same firms employed on November 1. 


South Africa.—The American consulate at Cape Town reports 
under date of September 18, 1924, that the most serious Sanifeata 
tion of economic maladjustment in South Africa is the increasing 
unemployment. ‘This engaged public attention in a marked degree 
during August. ‘There were several debates in Parliament, and the 
minister of labor convened a meeting of trade-union representatives to 
discuss measures of relief. N othing of immediate importance trans 
ired, and a meeting of employers’ representatives is now planned. 
efore Parliament adjourned the appropriation of the Union Gover- 
ment for relief of distress was increased from £100,000 to £300,000. 
The number of white men employed on various public relief works, 
national, provincial, and municipal, increased from June, 1923, to 
June, 1924, by 2,319, and the number of their dependents by 8,531. 
It was estimated toward the end of August that a total of 9,(00 
white men with 26,000 dependents were then employed on the public 
relief works and that there remained unemployed throughout the 
Union a further 4,500 white men with possibly 12,000 dependents. 
These figures should be considered in relation to a total white popu- 
lation of a million and a half. ; 
The labor situation is reflected in the official statistics of migration. 
These show that during the first six months of 1924 there were 4,019 
new arrivals of Europeans (i. e., whites) and 5,020 permanent de 
partures. 
Japan:—According to a report from the American consulate 4 
Tokyo, dated December 12, 1924, it is stated in the Japanese pre 
uoting the central intelligence office of the Department of Home 
airs as authority, that there are about 100,000 unemployed persons 
in Tokyo and vicinity who are appealing to the 18 bepiligence offices 
of Tokyo for work. Furthermore, the Government, in carrying out 
its retrenchment policy, has announced the discharge of 40,000 
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0,000 Government employees throughout Japan. The newspapers 
quently complain that Korean laborers, principally in southern 
apan, are driving Japanese out of the unskilled industries, in which 
}e Koreans will work for a third less than the Japanese. The Japan 
advertiser Of November 28, 1924, contained a news note to the 
fect that Chinese labor in Japan was to be deported, but this was 
iter denied in other newspapers. Both Chinese and Korean labor- 
sin J open are said to have eatered largely by representing them- 
ives to be merchants or temporary visitors. Otherwise, they would 
not have been permitted to land. 

A summary of the latest statistical reports on unemployment 
broad is given in the following table. 
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Organization and Work of Canadian Employment Service 


HE Canadian Labor Gazette for December, 1924, conta, 
‘pp. 1036, 1037) an account of the organization and work ¢ 
the employment service of that country. Although som 

Provinces had prior to 1918 established employment services of thei 
own, there was no Federal legislation on the subject. In 1918, hoy. 
ever, the Canadian employment offices coordination act was passed, 
By this act are coordinated, under the minister of labor, offices in qj 
the Provinces except Prince Edward Island. Each provincial offic, 
must conclude an annual agreement with the Department of Labg 
in order to receive the annual subventions granted by the Feder 
Government. Each of the eight provincial offices is autonomoy 
within specified limits, but cooperates with the other Provincg 
through the Department of Labor. Branches are located at 66 of 
the more important centers. 

The scope of the work of the Canadian Employment Service may 
be seen from the fact that private fee-charging employment offices 
are now prohibited by law in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia; and in Ontario and Quebec, wher 
they may operate only under license, there are in all only about 2; 
commercial agencies. 

While the question of the relative merits of free public employment offices and 
private fee-charging agencies was a debatable and debated one in Canada in 
1918, practical demonstration has done much to dissipate the view that the 
latter were preferable to the former. The employment service of Canada has 
successfully emerged from the experimental stage, and has demonstrated by 
work done its right to exist, as well as the possibilities latent in what has nov 
become an integral portion of the Canadian industrial fabric. 

The following statement shows the total number of placements 


made by the service each year since its inception: 
Number of 
placements 


3089-0 ncbths) i. |. SS -1 S5- - , Se 305, 905 


Unemployment Insurance of Seamen in Germany * 


N PURSUANCE of a law enacted on September 7, 1924, author 
| izing the German Government to include seamen in the syste 
of unemployment allowances now in force, a decree was issued 01 
October 30, 1924, in which are laid down the necessary administr* 
tive regulations, the most important provisions of which are th 
following: 
Eligibility Unemployed persons who, during the 12 months pm 
to their requiring assistance, had been employed for at least thre 
months on sea-going vessels (exclusive of yc thers fishing craft) and 
had not been compulsorily insured against sickness, come within tH! 


ee 





1Germany. Reichsarbeitsministerium. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Berlin, Nov. 1, 1924, p. 417. 
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scope of the regulations, provided they are not in pe of a higher 
salary than the maximum laid down in article 165a of the German 
workmen’s insurance code. 

Waiting period.—Unemployment allowances may be granted only 
after a waiting period of at least three weeks. 

Contributions.—Contributions are payable by seamen and ship- 
owners, in equal proportions, to an invalidity, widows’ and orphans’ 
insurance fund of the Seamen’s Accident Insurance Association 
(Seeberufsgenossenschaft), in the same amount as the contributions 
fixed by the general unemployment relief regulations for the home 

rt of the vessel. Each commune contributes to this fund to the 
extent of one-ninth of the total expenditure incurred in its employ- 
ment exchange district. 

Placing and control of unemployed seamen.—The oe and 
registration of unemployed seamen will be carried out by the local 
employment exchanges, in conjunction with mercantile marine 
employment agencies, if necessary. 

hese regulations came into force on November 1, 1924, and are 
valid until March 1, 1925. 





a. — 
—_—_ 


Unemployment in Norway, 1919-20 to 1923-24 
= following data on unemployment in Norway are taken from 


an article by the Ne reed inspector of Norway, published 
in Sociale Meddelelser No. 9, 1924, a publication issued by 
the Norwegian Department of Social Affairs: 


NUMBER OF APPLICANTS PER 100 VACANCIES AT PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCIES IN NORWAY, 1919-20 TO 1923-24 








Men 





Month 
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The extent of unemployment among members of. trade-uy; i 
is indicated in the following table; a we 











































































i 
PER OENT OF UNEMPLOYED IN 1 LARGE TRADE-UNIONS IN NORWAY, 1919-29 1 ye 
1923-24 al 
Month 1919-20 | 1920-21 | 1921-22} 1922-23 | 1923.9, 8,00 
i. Bi the 
Rap Bie L. OB INSI STOO io ee! 1.0 19| 17.9 wsi  , peri 
pel it vinien ate ne hike eoin en ccen : 9 18 17.8 iL, 6 | \ | 
| tlie il Ral a Reb eule~ s0 Mlbicbetas. 1.2 21 17 1 Se 6,00 
Om@ene. 6505-50) Ziaiilinees iss Ime 1.0 2.8 17.1 1.3) 9g) fe wor! 
BIE her pedty «erred > der haeed casbiresy- eee 1.3 4.2 19, 3 1,8 | Qj ‘nce 
~ RIAA GRACO MDDS Mrs DEAE SE t he RBs t 2s 2? 21.0 1) eT 
SRE PELE Se 9 | 1:3 23.6 16. 1 
sea eae Te te feb een eh igen s pry e biatg bs 3.3 | 14.9 25.1 15.5 | at } 
I EES SAE TESTE SRE BI TENE + 2. 6 | 16.1 25. 1 14.5 | 129 com 
| Ra ECP ee a Bh Ms 3. 8 | 17.1 23.2 11.2 11.4 b ‘ 
BO co RT EL Ee CIN TS | ITO 23 17.8 17.8 9 3 | 74 ein 
PRL Coen Fld -d ddd 9/94 5ehid- <a - LEW td 4 | 20.9 45. 5 7.9 | 49 
at@rae ioscan ditw moltoon j 23) 200 2.0! 923; 9, Mee PX?! 
The table below shows the estimated number of unemployed during = 
the four fiscal years, by quarters: 
ESTIMATED NUMBER UNEMPLOYED IN NORWAY IN EACH QUARTER, 1920-21 70 
1923-24 sheet 
i == ———— - SY eof 
| > il vel 
= ocala | Beate | apace | el 
} Pin iy ER i pA 
R 4. ‘ & 
ocak Goseoleud.&-..é nde d= 2, 500 8, 500 42,000 | 50, 000 
1921-22 eee ewer eee ee eee reso re se se gapeen=ee es 45, 000 53, 000 75, 00 55, OU wer 
gE CURRSROET SERED Co > 5 Fo Gab hi 35, 000 45, 000 50,000 35, 000 
BORO oitias <o5k eas. Rah | 25, 000 30, 000 25, 000 | 23, 000 l 
—_— + = a ——_ 
kro} 
The following table shows the amount of unemployment in dif- J me! 
ferent industries: C 
; fou: 
UNEMPLOYED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AS REPORTED BY COMMUNES kro 





—_—_ > - —_ - 




















4922 1923 1924 
Group 
January} June | Janmary| June (|January June 

' — +--+ 
pesuste and neaeeral parte -san----4 oe t ae ree | 17, a 7, 790 10, 263 os fA 

culture and forestry__...----.. Ee Ee 8,548 10, 276 423 3, 624 2,01 

bhing ana whaling and sealing "> 8,385! 3,407; 6,803 661} 3,080, = 1, 185 
Bede... Onn <e LSet. Geek eR 1, 871 1,570; 1,705 896 1,409 | 1 me: 

Shipping ..-_--..-.. OR © 2) SEES ot a 4,506 | 2,788) 3,440 791} 4,828 | 978 
Const ae) SSS 2, 1  , E - 10, 864 4 7,535 16,048 , 311 7,964 | 4, 689 Sur 
ther "peer Kr em Pages — a= sed 9-g2-°--4 r 15, 496 9, 399 ! 11, 882 6, 150 8, 133 3, ave 
, Total. nnd nen nnnnnnannondacnasnna -| 87,439 | 46, 109 61.319} 30,012) 37.201) 17, 531 vat 











tio! 
ext 
Be: 


of 


In the second half of 1920 the number receiving unemployment 
aid, almost entirely through the unemployment funds, ranged from 
1,200 in July to 3,000 in December, with from 200 to 1,200 employed 
on relief works. During the first half of 1921 those receiving aid 
increased from 8,000 to about 15,000, and the number employed 01 
relief works increased from 2,500 to 10,000. For the fiscal year 
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1921-22 the number cv aa dpe on relief works reached the peak 
during the January to March quarter. At this time from 17,000 to 
18,000 received unemployment benefits, the unemployment. funds 
and the communes each cope rating about half. In 1922-23 the 
number of persons receiving benefits showed a marked decrease, from 
8.000 to 9,000 in the winter to about 5,000 in the summer of 1923, 
the number of persons employed ‘at relief works during this same 
period ranging from 10,000 to 16,600. In 1923-24 from 3,000 to 
5,000 received aid and from 6,000 to 10,000 were employed on relief 

tworks. These figures show that the tendency is to furnish work 
instead of granting direct aid. 

The table following shows the expenditures of the State and 
communes for relieving unemployment, the different forms of relief 
being shown separately. 


EXPENDITURES BY STATE AND COMMUNES FOR RELIEVING UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
NORWAY, 1920-21 TO 1923-24 


{i krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies} 





= a = 





—— 


Grants to |Expendit 
Relief works | Cash grants | unemploy- for other Total 
ment funds | meastires 








Kroner Kroner Kroner Kroner Kroner 

13, 356, 000 152, 000 4, 703, @00 140, 000 18, 851, 000 
58, 434, 000 5, 176, 000 6, 570, 000 619, O00 | 70, 799, 900 
41, 493, 000 2, 583, 000 1, 861, 000 810, 600 46, 747, 000 
21, 595, 000 572, 000 1, 250, 000 248, 000 23, 665, 000 


135, 378,000 | 8, 483, 000 |. 44, 384,000}. 1,817,000, 160,062, 000 
| 




















During the four-year period an approximate sum of 11,000,000 
kroner 1 was also expended for unemployment relief by the unemploy- 
ment funds. 

Of the total amount paid out by all agencies, more than three- 
fourths has been used for relief works and only about 34,000,000 
kroner for direct aid. 


. Agricultural Labor Situation in Paraguay 


COMMUNICATION from the American consul at Asuncion, 
A Paraguay, dated November 15, 1924, points out that the 
Paraguay Government in its efforts to promote the develop- 

ment of agriculture has to face the problem of a deficient labor 
supply. e Banco Agricola estimates that of the 741,300 acres 
available for cotton cultivation only about 48,000 acres will be culti- 
vated this year on account of the smafl labor supply. The popula- 
tion of Paraguay is increasing steadily but not to a point where 
extensive plans can be formulated for agricultural development. 
Besides the small available su ply of agricultural labor there is the 
complaint that the quality of the labor is poor, due to the prevalence 
of hookworm. | 


‘Krone at par=26,8 cents; exchange rate varies 
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The Paraguayan Government has attempted to imerease the labo, 
supply by encouraging immigration to that country, but in the lag 
44 years only 23,405 immigrants have settled there. 

ecording to the report, the general economic situation of Pars. 
guay is improving although. there is little hope that. agricultura| 
development will increase under present conditions unless the farme;s 
make a greater use of farm machinery. 





Swiss Law on Unemployment Insurance? 
ES: OCTOBER 17, 1924, a Federal law was passed in Switzer. 


land, to place the system of subsidizing voluntary unemploy. 

ment insurance funds on a permanent basis and replace the 
“dole” system, which was abolished in June, 1924. Heretofore the 
Swiss voluntary unemployment insurance funds have received g 
subsidy from the Federal Government, voted from year to year and 
amounting to 30 per cent of the benefits paid by these funds. Tho 
new law fixes the amount of the subsidy at 40 per cent of the benefits 


paid out in the case of public and private unemployment funds 
administered by joint bodies of employers and workers, and at 30 
per cent in the case of other funds, e. g., these established by trade- 
unions. These rates may, on resolution of the Federal Assembly, be 


temporarily increased by 10 per cent. 

To be entitled to a subsidy, an unemployment insurance fund 
must conform to certain regulations laid down in the new law. lis 
sole object must be the relief of unemployment, and it must not be 
carried on for gain. It must keep strict accounts and have precise 
rules regarding contributions and benefits. A member of one 
unemployment fund may not simultaneously hold membership in 
another, fund. The daily unemployment benefit may not exceed 
60 per cent of the insured person’s daily normal earnings in the case 
of persons with dependents and 50 per cent in the case of those with- 
out dependents. 

To be entitled to benefit under the rules of a fund an insured person 
must (a) have lost his employment through no fault of his awn; (b) 
be registered at a public employment aps (c) produce a certifi- 
cate from his employer stating the cause of his discharge; and (() 
have been a Bo of the fund and have paid contributions for 180 
days. The payment. of ubetap ley mess benefit may not begin until 
three days after registration of the unemployed insured person at a 
public employment erepenes nor can it be continued for more than 
90 days in any 360. The ederal Council may, however, extend this 
pel in times of prolonged economic depression. From the receipt 
of unemployment benefit are to be excluded: (a) Persons who are out 
of work as a result of labor disputes, either during the continuance of 
such disputes or for 30 days thereafter; (b) persons incapacitated for 
work, during the period o baie. ek 

An tinemployed person forfeits all right to benefit (a) if he does 
not accept suitable work when it is offered to him, or if he himself 


—— | 





S aes Eidgendssisches Arbeitsamt. Der Schweizerisehe Arbeitsmarkt, Bern, Nov. 1%, 1924, 
pp. 468-471. 
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; to blame for his failure to find work; (b) if he does not comply with 
he regulations of the fund; and (c) if he makes incorrect or incom- 
Siete declarations or in some other unlawful manner attempts to 
pain benefit to which he is not entitled. 
In cases Of partial unemployment (part-time or short-time work) 
nemployment benefit may be paid under the same conditions as for 
tal unemployment. In this event benefit plus wages may not 
ceed 80 per cent of the normal earnings in the case of persons with 
ependents, and 70 per cent in the case of those without dependents. 
heright to benefit for partial unemployment ceases when the amount 
presenntod PY. 90 days’ full unemployment benefit has been exhausted 
thin ays. 
In the case of alien unemployed workers, whose native country 
reats Swiss citizens more unfavorably in the matter of unemploy- 
went relief than its own citizens, the Federal Council may refuse a 
bsidy to their unemployment benefit or reduce the subsidy. The 
ederal Council may also issue regulations on migration. 
The law is to go into operation on January 20, 1925, unless a 
ferendum has been called for by January 19, 1925, in accordance with 
he provisions of article 89 of the Federal constitution. 
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Housing Needs in Certain Pennsylvania Municipalitic 


recently made public the results of a survey of conditions j 
105 municipalities of the State, which show.that the housiy 
problem is still a serious matter, For the purposes of the survey tiy 
municipalities were divided into four groups, according to popul 
tion. The two cities of the first group, Pittsburgh and Philadelphi 
presented a marked contrast, Pittsburgh reporting that its howiy 
supply is. adequate, while Philadelphia has a shortage of 20,0 
houses. In the second group, comprising cities of, from 32,000 i 
141,000 population, 14 report shortages, varying from 50 in Chest 
to 1,500 in Allentown, 3 considered their supply adequate, and | 
Kaston, had a surplus of 150 houses. ‘‘It is an important econoni 
fact to note that only one city in Pennsylvania has a surplus: 
houses and as such offers the only ‘buyers’ market’ in the Siaie.” 
in the third group, which staniated, of 33 municipalities of fro 
10,000 to 25,000 population, 27 reported shortages amounting to 
total of 6,225 houses. ‘‘ Additional homes are needed for approxi 
mately 31,625 people in the cities of this class.” 

The fourth group contained 52 municipalities with a populatid 
of from 1,000 to 10,000 each, and of these 40 showed an aggregit 
shortage of 2,695 houses, or an average shortage of 50 houses fo 
each of the 52 in the group, “which is even a Riches ratio than foun 
in the larger cities when population and existing accommodations i 
compared.” 


F E Pennsylvania Housing and Town Planning Association }; 


The total shortage recorded in alli these cities is approximately 36,000 home 
In other words, new housing accommodations are required for 180,000 peop 
in these towns, which represent less than one-half of Pennsylvania’s populatia 
On this basis a fair estimate of the State would place Pennsylvania's housi 
shortage at not less than 50,000 homes, that could be filled and occupied with 
30 days by a quarter of a million people who are now living as families of 4, 
6, and even more in one and two rooms belonging to other homes. 

It is significant that 80 per cent of all cities reporting indicate a shortage 
single-family dwellings and that cities under 25,000 population report mo 
uniformly a shortage of homes than the larger cities. The largest existil 
building need continues to be the small single-family dwellings at reasonabl 
prices, ranging from $3,500 to $5,000. 

This report also shows that 83 of the 105 cities show an increase in rent rangi 
from 5 per cent to 115 per cent within the past four years. Eight of these si0 
an increase of 100 per cent, while the average for the group is 40 per cent. 
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Analysis of Housing ‘Costs in England 


CONNECTION with the movement in England to reduce the 
cost of housing by the use of new methods and materials, the 
Economist (London), in its issue for December 20, 1924, presents — 
ne figures showing what proportion of the total cost of houses is 
presented by each ie | item. 

The figures are average figures, and are based upon the costs of houses erected 
jer the State housing scheme. They refer to the A.3 type of house, containing 


ving room, three bedrooms, bath and offices, and the average area within 
containing walls was 809 square feet. 























Londen Provincial 


Land, ete.: (per vent) » (oer pent) 
BME Soha iid, 5k on dik ~ Gh end - dee 4 4.5 4.1 
Development-— 
Beer soi) papulsbusgie lo -vaw 5. 4 6.6 
TURD Sie i7-i0> ~tr4d- Gerd clot - bese ard 3. 6 
Paths, gates, fenees . 2. - in - sneer e dere 2, 3 2. 4 
Materials: 
Cement and lime... 2 2 LL ee 3.2 8.4 
Slates and diles..i5i2.. --2--e tee) 4 -be 6.0 6.2 
ict wae shard yity ase dl 4 hy ote or Ha > «yet 1}, 1 11.4 
Timber carcassing---- --- Capp Bis 5 NE amy F 4.1 
EEO yey oi Brn toalilngenginn 6. 2 5.8 
LOGE 305 - naiietzdene> -~u> ebestinas be -alaee 2.4 2. 6 
Light castings... -----~-- ~ ¥en ntise-lene caps fh ere 5..0 
cs Miscellaneous... ~- ----+--+=-4- b> bambi ao 11.7 11.6 
% Labor: 
LO Brieklayers....4++- +: +.- bewolluwe <4 -+ 7.6 7.7 
ON Carpenters and joiners_-_- - -- PS See eee 7. 6 7.7 
Slaters and tilers_..- -- -) -- .6 . 6 
Wieseeees: its - .oui-bos-sish —~sinrul - 2.8 2.8 
Plumbers —- - -...- se, andl 2h bde Ee bin bn wan nghre 1.5 1. 5 
SIMOMES. kp nae Arms ee Li Si eoe, Of 2. 5 2.5 
Reeeeenis ECNONE, 8... a ey themes seo 11,5 1L 6 
Total. 3 -Ditiadiond- bs -} u39-O615- Ty 100. 0 100.0 


t wil be notieed that the prepertion here assigned to cost of 
ris about what has been attributed to it in a number of analyses 
ing with the question in other times and places, In 1921 the 
ladelphia. Conference on the Construction Industries estimated 
pwages of all skilled and unskilled labor.on a bwilding as amount- 
1to 37 per cent of the cost, omitting from the calculation the cost 
land, but including the contractor’s overhead and profits,’ Figures 
hered by the Department of Commerce show that in a specific 
e costing something over $10,000, including cost of land, 
hitect’s fees, financing, profits, ete., the labor charges amounted 
26 per eent. ‘The Massachusetts Commission on the Necessaries 
Life published comparative figures for 1914 and 1922, showin 

t for @ typical house for h, in the latter year, labor ap 

terial charges amounted to $10,237, labor was responsible for B0 
i materials for 70 per cent of the total? The’ ish figures are 
newhat higher than these; but approximate’ very dlosely an 





aro ims ic, estimating epners) persion ad on the additional 7_per cent being made 
tems: “* Office, estima 0 salari cent, and lia- 
Y insuranee, 1.41 per cent.” { roccedings of the Phiivdgiptin Comerence ont Constraction 


S, p.94.) 


MONTHLY LABOR Review, March, 1923, p. 72. 
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analysis put forth in 1921 by the Canadian Joint : Confereng , 
Building, which included in its report the following statemg 
quoted in the Montruty Lasor Review, July, 1921 (p. 184): 


Resolved, That this conference agrees that the cost of a building is dividgy 


general under three headings: 
Per cent 
(a) Direct labor costs on the contract 
(b) Materials, delivered on the contract 
(ec) Contractor’s overhead and profit 


In discussing the analysis given above, the Economist points , 
that the field for reduction in costs is not large. The charges { 
land and its development are not susceptible of much modificati 
and none of the ar x costs can be wholly eliminated. Somethj 
may be done in the way of standardizing fittings, such as the ap 
ances for plumbing and lighting, but savings in this direction ¢ 
not be large. Most of the new methods under consideration inyo 
the use of substitutes for brick, slate, and tile, with a consequ 
reduction in the labor of bricklayers, slaters, titers, and plaster 
and the charges for these items and these workers form an import: 
item in the present cost of housing. . 

The use of new materials and methods of construction for outer and im 
walls, roofing, ceilings, flues, and chimney pots, ete., may reduce the above cham 
which amount roughly to a third of the cost of a house. If the saving were; 


of 10 per cent, then the total cost of the house would be reduced by 3 to 4) 
cent, which might easily be swallowed up in additional maintenance charg 


Some of the new methods, it is pointed out, reduce but don 
eliminate the use of brick, slate, and tile, and therefore the to 
saving indicated above would not be secured. On the whole, i 
Economist concludes, the experimental use.of new methods u 
materials is to be encouraged, but as yet there is no prospect 
materially cheapening the cost of housing by such means. 


In practice, such new methods and materials as have been tried do not yi 
houses much, if any, cheaper than those erected in the normal way. Concr 
houses are as costly as brick houses, and may be even costlier and less satisfacta 
The Weir [steel] house of, say, the A.3 type could not, on present costs, comp 
-successfully in many parts of England and Wales with brick houses, and it 
interesting to observe that the committee appointed by Mr. Wheatley to inqu 
into alternative methods, in its interim report expressed the view that “the 
of such houses will be shorter and the maintenance charges will be greater t 
in either a brick or a concrete structure.” 





English Experiments with Steel as a Housing Material 


HE.co ative scarcity of bricklayers and plasterers in ings 
= and the consequent delay in the production of houses 
caused much interest in the use of substitutes for brick 
house construction, Early in September the Minister of Hea 
appointed a committee to investigate and report on new mate 
or methods of building suitable for working-class. houses, and 
November this committee made an interim report, giving a qualll 
a ogg tem to a type of steel house commonly known as the 1 
eir house. 


£394] 
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Lord Weir’s house is essentially a timber-framed house faced externally with 
se] sheeting. ‘There is, therefore, nothing very novel in the principle of its 


Mm struction, and there is abundant evidence that houses made.of steel-on 


ooden framing can be considered as a reasonable method of providing immediate 
using accommodation. ! 


The report considers it a drawback that such houses are hotter in 
mmer and harder to heat in winter than brick houses, but states 
hat plans are under way for modifying this feature. It also points 
ut that their life is shorter and_ the cost of maintenance higher than 
» the case of brick buildings, and that therefore if they are to compete 
n equal terms with brick houses the initial cost must be less. Sab 
xt to these considerations, the erection of such houses by local 
thorities or by private builders applying for the subsidy is approved. 
There are several types of steel houses before the public, all 
svolving a combination of steel and timber, or steel, concrete, and 
mber, In Varying proportions, and in the hope of securing a speedy 
lief from the DOneDE shortage a number of local authorities are 
sorting to these. ackpool has undertaken to erect 100 and 
ork 300 steel-frame houses, while a number of smaller municipalities 
re putting up a few as an experiment. The claims made for the 
ouses are Impressive. 

It is said that 66 per cent of bricklayers’ and plasterers’ work is eliminated, 
larger proportion of unskilled labor is employed, there is no ‘wet time,’’ the 
uses are £15” to £20 cheaper, and are erected in half the usual time. With 
| this rapidity of construction, it is claimed, a perfectly sound and permanent 
ilding is produced.* 

Some of these claims are seriously questioned. It is pointed out 
at although the steel-frame houses require less bricklaying, they 
o not diminish the work of the plasterer, and that since plasterers 
re even scarcer than bricklayers, the speed of production will prove 
hactual practice far less than in theory. ‘‘The speed of erection, 
ey say, is the speed of the slowest trade, and it is of little advantage 
» put up a framework in five days if you have to wait five mont 
pr a plasterer to complete it.’’ 


| It is also questioned whether there is any initial economy in the 


bstitution of such houses for the customary brick structures. The 
jnited States consul in London _— the following discussion of 
his subject, quoted from the Building News: 


The type of house erected is a bungalow, with a living room, two bedrooms, 
scullery, and a bathroom. The area of the house is about 750 square feet. 
e outer walls are made of steel plates, the roof of asbestos tiles, and the inner 
alls of sheets of asbestos paneled with steel. The cost of such a house, according 
) Lord Weir, if a contract is placed for 500 at once, is £380. But this figure 
bes not include the cost of land, roads, footpath, or fencing. Accordingly, the 
tal cost per house all in is £446, provided there is mass production of 500. 
his figure reveals that there is no appreciable saving, as compared with a brick 
buse Of the same size, without a parlor and with only two bedrooms. 





p anchester (Ragiend) Guardian, Nov. 22, 1924, p. 12. 
Poun at par= 8665; exchange ra varies. 
‘Manchester (England) Guardian, Nov. 6, 1924, p. 16. 
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Amendment to Spanish Housing Law’ 


HE Spanish law’ on working-class houses, which was prom. 
gated December 10, 1921, has been amended by a decres 
promulgated in October, 1924, in accordance with a scheme of 
revision submitted by the Institute for Social Reforms to the Minister 
of Labor, Commerce, and Industry. 

The amendment provides for loans to be made available for 
building purposes at : per cent Ht: annum. Although local organiza. 
tions are empowered to build cheap houses, it is stipulated that any 
institution building a certain number of dwellings must construct the 
necessary means of communication (roads, gen) et veadii the houses 
and the nearest urban center, except in cases where a municipal 
authority has already arranged to do this work. 

Individuals who have been aided in building cheap houses for their 
own use may not subsequently dispose of them for more than the 
cost price. ese low-priced houses (casas baratas) are exempt from 
direct taxation and no building dues are payable for this class of 
construction. 

The State building loans will bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent, 
which may be reduced to 2 per cent. The amount of any one loan 
may not exceed 55 per cent of the value of the land; nor 70 per cent 
of the value of the constructed premises. State funds are to be set 
aside for these purposes, and persons building low-priced houses will 
be assisted by the State in paying interest upon loans. which they 
obtain from individuals with this object in view, 

Twenty per cent of all State assistance will be placed at the dis 


posal of cooperative societies undertaking the building of working- 


class houses, 





2 Spain. Gaceta de Madrid, Oct. 15, 1924. > 
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Amended Statement of Committee on Industrial. Morbidity Statistics 


LIST of diseases and pathological conditions based on _ the 
International List of the Causes of Death, third revision, which 
was drawn up by a special committee appointed to develop a 

lassification of causes of industrial morbidity, was published in the 

ontoLY LABoR Review, December, 1924 (p Pi25--129). The 
ttention of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has Ficee drawn to the 
act that the copy, furnished to it by the committee, which was used 
ontained a number of errors—so many, in fact, that it seems advisable 
» publish the revised list. The corrected list follows: 


ist of Diseases and Pathological Conditions, for Industrial Morbidity Statistics ! 


I. Epidemic, endemic, and infectious diseases: 
1. Typhoid and paratyphoid fevers (1). 
. laria (5). 
. Influenza (11). 
. Other epidemic and endemie diseases (2-4, 6-10, 12-25) 
. Tuberculosis (all-forms)— 
a. Tuberculosis of the respiratory system (31). 
b. Other forms of tubereulosis (32-37). 
. Venereal diseases— 
a. Syphilis— 
1. Syphilis, so reported (38). 
2. Locomotor ataxia and general paralysis of the insane 
(72 and 76). 
b. Chancroid Ne 
ce. Gonorrhea (all forms) (40). 
. Purulent infection, septicemia (41) * 
. Other infectious diseases, exclusive of those under 4— 
a. Anthrax (27). 
b. Other diseases in this group (26, 28-30, 42) . 
II. General diseases not included in aes T: 
1. Cancer and other malignant tumors, all forms and sites (43-49). 
Zz — n tumors and tumors not reported as malignant (50) .4— 
onmalignant. 
b. Unqualified, 
3. Rheumatism—® 
a. Aeute rheumatic fever (51). 
b. Chronic rheumatism, osteoarthritis, Ron (52). 
4. Alcoholism, acute or chronie (66). 





' Figures in parenthesis Stnstsent corresponding title numbers from the International List of the Causes 
{ Death, third revision, Paris, 1 


wm} any of the diseases included in this group indicate marked prevalence, they should be shown 


‘When not due to an accident. 


‘This title does not include tumors of the female genital or , tumor of the brain {the sce 
i, tumor ofthe tate, etc, (See ‘Tumor’ mt ndex of the Manual of the International i 
Death, third n revision, p. 292. 


) 
Sette eA sees encarta 
hee A ation th at ew pnd | ea prestice et determine whl Ae 


) markedly fe a ag pale angen d atthe yornts of doubtful eti 
chronic course, rte deorans, 9 n shou Shoutd be sof doubtful eta 


‘ormation necessary for the pro fication of rheuma’ it is f rey 
n instances to obtain this Riepection, 1s % ion of heumatisin. iit Shibtiesatlien er 


, be 
ubdivision “a”? (acute rheumatism) in pnd on with the Easeruaaienl List. This title does not in- 
de “muscular rheumatism.” : 
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II. Gomer diseases not included in Class I—Concluded. y. 1 
. Chronic poisonin g 
a. Inorganic (67). 
b. Organic substances (68) .° 
6. Other general diseases (53-65, 69).? 
III. Diseases of the nervous system and of the organs of special sense: 
1. Neawe*, neuritis, hysteria (82)*— 
. Neuralgia. 
b. Neuritis. 
c. Sciatica. 
d. Migraine. 
e. Hysteria. 
f. Others under this title. 
2. Other diseases of the nervous system— 
a. Functional nervous disorders, such as neurasthenia, neryoyg 
prostration, nervousness etc. (84). 
b. Others under this title (70, 71, 73-75, 77—81, 83)° 
3. Diseases of the eye and annexa (85)— 
a. Conjunctivitis. 
b. Eyestrain. 
c. Foreign body in the eye. 
d. Others under this title.” 
4. Diseases of the ear (86a)— ‘ 
a. Earache, 
b. Otitis media. 
c. Others under this title. 
5. Diseases of the mastoid process (86b). 
IV. Diseases of the circulatory system: 
1. Diseases of the heart (87-90). 
2. Diseases of the arteries (91)— 
a. Arteriosclerosis (91b). 
b. Others under this title (91a and 91c). 
3. Diseases of the veins (93)— 
a. Hemorrhoids. 
b. Phlebitis, 
c. Varicose veins. 
d. Others under this title. 
4. Diseases of the lym mgeere system (94)— 
a. Adenitis and swollen glands." 
b. Others under this title. 
5. ee without specified cause (95)— 
Epistaxis. 
b. Others under this title. 
6. Other diseases of the circulatory system (92, 96)— 
a. High blood pressure (96). 
b. Others oder this title (92, 96). 
V. Diseases of the respiratory system: 
1. Diseases of the nasal fosse and their annexa (97)— 
a. Coryza, rhinitis, and “‘cold’’ (unqualified), 
b. Sinusitis. 
ce. Others under this title. 
2. Diseases of the larynx (98)— 


Se yngitis. 
"Others under this title. 


V1. 


— 


¢ Included under this title are all poisonings other than those of a sudden, accidental character. (Se 
International Titles 175-177 and 181.) 
? emenid any of the diseases included in this group indicate marked prevalence, they should be :bowt 


ay 5 rae A 
fo pocut of in this title, but inasmuch as it is included with neuralgia and net 
rts in the bn Causes of Death, it was deemed advisable to keep it in the same pis 
this list, and to show the numberof such cases by providing subi title ‘‘e.”” <hould mnntern 
i Titles and 76 in the International List (locomotor ataxia, and general paralysis of the insane) s ns te 
be added to title 38 (syphilis). 
1@ Should trachoma or certain other diseases of the eye show marked prevalence, subdivisions should 
added for these diseases. 
li Include abscesses of the axilla, groin, cervical, and other lymphatic glands. 
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Vy. Diseases of the respiratory system—Concluded. 
3. Bronchitis (99)— 
a. Acute, excluding capillary bronchitis; see 4a. 
b. Chronic. 
c. Unspecified. 
. Pneumonia (all forms) (100, 101)— 
a. Broncho-pneumonia, including capillary bronchitis (100). 
b. Lobar pneumonia (101a). 
ec. Other forms of pneumonia, including pneumonia unspeci- 
fied (101b). 
. Pleurisy (102). 
. Asthma (105). 
. Other diseases of the respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted)— 
| a. Pneumoconiosis (107a).% 
" b. Cough, unqualified (107c). 
ce. Hay fever (107c). 
d. Others under this title (103, 104, 106, 107). 
VI. Diseases of the Fr gi system: 
1. Diseases of the mouth and annexa (108)— 
a. Toothache (unqualified). 
b. Abscessed tooth. 
e. Pyorrhea alveolaris. 
d. Other conditions of the teeth or gums. 
e. Canker of mouth (unqualified). 
f. Others under this title. 
2. Diseases of the pharynx and tonsils (109)— 
a. Diseases of the pharynx. 
b. Diseases of the tonsils. 
ce. Sore throat (unqualified). 
d. Streptocoecic sore throat. 
e. Others under this title. 
3. Diseases of the stomach (111, 112)— 
. Gastric and duodenal ulcer. 
Gastritis. 
Dyspepsia and indigestion (unqualified). 
Nervous indigestion. 
Nausea, vomiting. 
Stomach trouble (unqualified). 
Others under this title. 
. Diarrhea and enteritis (114). 
Srvia tate (117). 
ernia, intestinal obstruction (118)%— 
a. Hernia. 
__ b. Intestinal obstruction (organic obstructions only). 
7. Other diseases of the intestines— 
a. Constipation (119). 
b. Others under this title (115, 116, 119). 
8. Diseases of the liver and gall bladder— 
a. Jaundice (124). 
b. Cholecystitis (124). 
e. Gallstones (123). 
d. Others under this title (120-124). 
9. Peritonitis without specified cause (126). 
10. wager diseases of the digestive system (110, 125, 127)— 
“é Cram 7? 14 
xe Others under this title. 





— 


“I Or 


Rrerecacse 


S Oye 





® Deis includes fibrosis, silicosis, and other changes produced by dust and other irritating agents. 
not due to an external cause. 
uk hich riphtt of nom nll in a male generally means, it is believed, some stomach or intestinal disturbance 
ron Ey under diseases of the digestive system instead of under convulsions, as given in the 
iterna List. In fatal cases, however, “cramps” should “9 allocated to the convulsions title. Cramps 
\ sto menstrbal disorders should be classified under VII, 3, a 
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VII. Nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system and annexa: . ER 
1. Nephritis, acute and chronic— 
a. Acute (128). 
b. Chronic, including unspecified (129). 
. Diseases of the bladder (133)— 
a. Cystitis. 
b. Others under this title. 
3. Nonpuerperal diseases of the female genital organs— 
a. Menstrual disorders (140, 141). 
b. Others under this title (137-141). 
4. Other nonvenereal diseases of the genito-urinary system and annex 
(130-132, 134-136, 142). 
VIII. The puerperal state (148-150). 
IX. Diseases of the skin and of the cellular tissue: 
Furuncle (152). 
Abscess, unqualified (153). 
Acne }(154). 
Dermatitis venenata (154). 
Eezema (154). 
Herpes zoster (154). 
Impetigo contagiosa (154). 
Pruritus (154). 
Urticaria (154). 
10. Ulcer, unqualified (154). 
11. Others under this title (151, 158, 154). 
X. Diseases of the bones and of the organs of locomotion: 
1. Diseases of the bones, tubereulosis excepted (155). 
2. Diseases of the joints (tuberculosis and rheumatism excepted) (156) 
3. Amputations (157). 
4, Other diseases of the organs of locomotion (158)— 
a. Bursitis. 
b. Flat foot. 





bo 





IH Sram $9 PO 





ec. Lumbago. 
d. Myalgia, including ‘stiff neck,’’ ete, 
e. Myositis. 

(15) f. Others under this title. 


XIV. External causes: 
A. Accidents, oceupational-—— 
Accidental burns, conflagration (178, 179). 
Accidental asphyxiation by poisonous gas er vapor (151). 
Accidental cuts or punctured wounds (184). 
Accidental falls (185). 
Accidents in mines and quarries (186), 
Railroad accidents (188). 
Excessive cold (193). 
Excessive heat (194). 
Fractures, sprains, luxations (201), 
Other external causes— 
a. Infected wound (202), 
b. All others (176, 180, 182, 183, 187, 189-192, 19%, 
196, 201-208). 
B. Accidents, nonoccupational or unqualified— 
1. Bree Co food (175)— 


. Others under ee ie. 


o> SP 20 SAE Sn > FBO 


—" 











an Gr XI and XII are omitted peogues they are ee and conditions of no industrial imporlanc. 

te Be II is omitted because “old age”’ is rarely reported as a cause of disability on account of the fact 

taat ere are very few really old ms ak, ind . It is felt that senility could just as well be classified 
as “‘general debility”’ in the ill- 
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y. External causes—Coneluded. 
B. Accidents, nonoccupational or unqualified Concluded. 
2. er acute accidental aa (gas excepted) (177) — 
a. Ivy poisoning (177). 
b. Others under this title (176, 177). 
3. Accidental burns, conflagration (178, 179). 
4. Aceidental asphyxiation by poisonous gas or vapor (181). 
§. Accidental cuts or punctured wounds (184). 
6. Aceidental fall (185). 
7. Excessive cold (193). 
8. Excessive heat. (194). 
9. Fractures, sprains, luxations (201). 
10. Other external causes— 
a. Infected wound (202). 
b, Vo (180, 182, 183, 186-192, 195-200, 202, 
‘Vy. Ill-defined and unknown causes (205): 
. Headache, 
Exhaustion. '¢ 
Backache. 
Biliousness. 
Fever. 
Fainting. 
Dizziness. 
Other ill-defined conditions. 
. Cause unknown. 
‘VI. All other causes (159-164, 204). 


eww 
=—_— 


Tetraethyl Lead Poisoning 


HE Industrial Hygiene Bulletin, December, 1924, published by 
the New York State Department of Labor, contains a note on 
the danger of poisoning from tetraethyl lead. This substance 

as first. made by chemists in 1854 and quite recently it has been 
liscovered that the addition of small quantities of it, usually 1 part 
0 1,000 parts of gasoline, improves the efficiency of gasoline motors 

that by its use the world supply of gasoline fuei could be con- 
erved by about one-quarter. The addition of this substance to gaso- 
ine also makes mal” om the use of high-compression engines and for 
ese reasons an attempt has been made to manufacture it on a com- 
nercial basis, Reeent cases of tetraethyllead poisoning have brought 
he attention of the public to the hazards connected with this poison 
und its use makes it important that the = of this type of 
_jcute poisoning should be distinguished clearly from those of ordmary 
bronic lead poisoning, from which they differ pheosntery: The 
hemical substances used in the manufacture of tetraethyl lead are 
ead, ethyl chloride, and metallic sodium. It may be absorbed through 
he skin, which takes place with extraordinary rapidity; through 
thalation of toxic fumes; and ping: accumulation of ordinary 
##ead dust, in which case the effects are those of chronie lead ae 
‘@ In its worst form, tetraethyl lead, which is a remarkably active 
Molson, produces acute disease of the brain of which the symptoms 
re both subjective and objective. The patient complains of per- 
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‘istent insomnia and usually of more or less nausea with vomiting. 

é is also restless, neryous, and tired, loses all appetite, and begins 
to lose weight, One of the first subjective symptoms is a marked drop 
"Including debility, weakpéw. fatheug, overwork, general rundown condition, aad the like. 
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in systolic blood pressure, which frequently drops below 100 » 
sometimes below 90, and in some cases there is a slowing down of 4 
pulse rate and a subnormal temperature. Lead is found in the sta, 
and some patients recently examined have shown stippling of 4 
red blood corpuscles, although this is not invariably present. (jy 
siderable anemia also develops but no paralysis. In the severe cg 
there is a sudden onset of acute delirium similar to delirium treme, 
in which the person becomes very violent, develops delusions , 
persecution, and shouts with maniacal raving. Death follows fry 
exhaustion. 
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Aftereffects of Industrial Accidents upon Women 


HE bureau of women in industry of the New York State Dep, 
T ment of Labor has recently published a bulletin dealing y; 

the aftereffects upon women of industrial accidents causing 
permanent arbren disability.1. It is pointed out that the econonj 
cost of work accidents to the employer has been carefully studie 
and is grees definitely determined, but that there is no correspond 
ing body of knowledge concerning the cost, economic or other, 
the employee. The present study was undertaken to throw si 
light on this question. 

Necessarily several years must elapse after an accident before; 
permanent effects can be even approximately estimated, so the stud 
is based upon accidents occurring between July 1, 1918, and Ju 
30, 1920. During this period 1,292 women incurred permana 
partial injuries for which compensation was paid and the cases we 
closed. these 500 were taken for special study, chosen in such 
way as to be representative of the entire State. The women we 
interviewed in person, and the records of the compensation com 
mission served as a check upon their accounts of the case. 

Of the 500 accidents, 325 (65 per cent) were due to power-workiy 
machinery. Falls of persons caused 15 per cent, handling of object 
9 per cent, and hand tools 7 percent. Only 12.8 per cent were class 
as major injuries; over two-thirds occurred to the fingers of the work 
ers. Among the machine accidents very nearly one-half (158) we 
due to punch presses, no other machine accounting for as many as 3i 
Kighty-two women explained the accident as due to the machil 
being out of order. 

Forty-six of these, all punch-press operators, said their machine “repeated” 
that is, took a second stroke, catching unaware the operator, who expected tl 
plunger to come down but once. Whether or not the woman in some of thi 
instances unconsciously released the plunger which let down the lever, it isi 
possible to state, but that 28 per cent of the punch-press accidents should ha 


been reported as caused by “repeating’’ machines shows the need for carl 
study of this source of danger. 


A study of the machine operators injured by machine accidetl 
showed that of the 308 reporting on this point, 204 were expericnt 
and 104 inexperienced. e experienced operators, however, ve 
not always experienced in the particular job or on the partic 
machine: at which they were injured. Seven -+had worked less ti 





tNew York. Department of Labor. Bureau of Women in Industry. Special 
social and economic effects of work accidents to women. Alban Ppp .¢ 
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one day, and 14 one day but less than one week on the job at which 
they received their injury. ‘There seems a point here wel! worth 
bringing out—an experienced operator may not necessarily under- 
stand perfectly the machine which she meets in a new place of em- 
loyment, and should have the special training on that machine 
which is usually given to the inexperienced operator.” 

Of the inexperienced operators, 11 had been employed less than 
one day, 17 one day but less than one week, and 25 one week but less 
than one month at the job at which they were hurt. 

A study of the rehabilitation of the injured workers showed the 
following results: 

At the end of an average period of four years, over one-fifth (21.2 per cent) 
of the women were still out of industry as a result of their accident; over a quarter 
(26.4 per cent), though they returned to work, had not been able to regain their 
earning capacity; over half (52.4 per cent) had succeeded in maintaining their 
earning capacity. 

The degree of impairment was found to have more weight than any 
other factor in determining the ability to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment; ‘‘28 per cent of the women with major, but 56 per cent of those 
with minor injuries have succeeded in regaining their earning ca- 
pacity.” Occupation had a double effect. In the first place it has 
much to do with the gravity of the injury, machine accidents generally 
resulting in less serious impairment of capacity than nonmachine 
accidents. And secondly, machine operators were likely to change 
their work after an accident, seeming to have a horror of the machine 
at which they had been injured, while women in other lines of work 


were apt to make their adjustment at their former occupation, or at 
least at the same type of work. Age had a good deal to do with the 
possibility of economic readjustment. The oldest and the youngest 
workers made the poorest showing here, the young girls losing, dur- 


ing their period of incapacity, the training and experience they would 
otherwise have acquired at their work, while the elder women lacked 
the physical resiliency and mental adaptability to make a complete 
recovery and readjustment. Lack of schooling was a serious handi- 
eap to those striving to reestablish themselves, and so was inability 
to speak English. 

A change in work after the accident was accompanied by a loss in earning 
capacity. Almost half of the women who never returned to their old occupation 
were on @ lower earning capacity while less than one-fifth of those remaining at 
their former work were on reduced earnings. 

The workers who have remained with their former employers have made the 
best individual readjustment. 


| One serious feature revealed by the investigation was the length of 

time complete inability lasted, as compared with the length of time 
for which compensation is ‘allowed. The compensation period is 
graded according to the seriousness of the accident, ranging down- 
= ward from 312 weeks for the total loss of an arm to 15 weeks for the 
loss of the fourth finger. 

Thirty-five women, or 11 per cent of those who returned to work used up all 
their compensated period during their period of total disability. Only 8 of 
these, however, returned to work at the exact termination of their compensated 
period. For 27 or 8.5 per cent there was a period during which the worker felt 
unable to return to work and for which no compensation whatsoever was paid. 


* * * Of.the 112 women who did not regain their earning capacity, 12.3 per 
cent had consumed the whole of their compensated period while totally disabled, 
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and 28.3 per cent had used more than 75 per cent of their compensated perio, by 
the time they were able to return te work—this in the face of the fact they had 
sustained a permanent handicap which was to have a lasting effect upon thei; 
earning capacity. 

Apart from the direct loss in earning capacity, the investigatjo, 
showed a number of other effects of the accidents involving physical, 
psychological, and social handicaps, which could not. be definitel; 
evaluated. These differed considerably according to the worker, ani 
her environment, but altogether made up a heavy addition to the 
hardships involved in the accidents. It is suggested that more 
attention might well be paid to these indirect effects, 

Probably no scheme can be devised whieh will indemnify workers for the 
serious social handieap which follows a permanent injury. But at least 4 ¢o,. 


tinued emphasis can be made upon the heavy cost of such injuries as a furthe, 
incentive toward accident prevention. 





_eowoe 
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Foot Defects Among Industrial Employees 


HE importance of the correction of foot defects among workers 
is the subject of an article by W. von M. Gerard in the Lowa 
Health Bulletin, No. 26, October-December, 1923 (pp. 10-16), 

The statement is made in the article that approximately 85 per 
cent of industrial employees suffer from foot dunabilisied which affect 
quality and quantity of production and cause labor turnover end 
accidents. The records of the United States Army show that 90 ox: 
of every 100 men examined had foot defects which needed attention 
and correction and that there were 177,000 cases of flat feet alone 
among the first million men examined during the war. The writer's 
experience in border service and in various encampments is said to 
have revealed from 65 to 85 per cent of foot disabilities among these 
men who were not of the Regular Army, which is adequately saile- 
guarded as to health, but who belonged to the National Guard and 
were to a large extent representative of the industrial forces of the 
country. 

The feet, because of their location in constant contaet with weight- 
resisting surfaces and their weight-bearing functions, are said to be 
the real seat of fatigue, and ‘ Ser is hardly an institution to-day 
that does not lose annually a tremendous amount of labor and money 
beeause of retarding ailments which develop in the foot power of 
its man machinery,’ “ 

Various factors have contributed to produce this condition, chiel 
among which are the styles of shoes commonly worn, which interfere 
with muscular activity, impair the body balance because of the heel, 
and restrict the expansion of the foot under weight bearmg. Modern 

avements and sidewalks and cement and hardwood floors induce 
atigue and interfere with the shock-absorbing capacity of the arches, 
while the widespread use of automobiles and street cars is gradually 
replacing muscle and locomotive power, particularly in those engaged 
in sedentary work. Among occupational causes are excessive stand- 
ing or walking, the effeets of which are augmented after any period 
of enforced rest or by a rapid increase im bedy weight. Because of 
these facts the writer advocates periodic foot examinations in indus- 
trial establishments if a maximum production and a minimum amount 
of labor turnover is to be achieved. , 
{404} 
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Industrial Hygiene in: Prussia 


service in Prussia is. given in the Journal of the American 

Medical Association, December 27, 1924 (p. 2109). In 1921, 
the Prussian Ministry of State appointed five Gewerbeirzie, or in- 
dustrial physicians, to have general charge of industrial medical 
work, the country being divided for this purpose into four industrial 
medical districts. The duties of the industrial medical councilors in 
general are as follows: ‘“(1) To assist with advice and by every 
means possible the officials charged with the general inspection of 
industry, including the mining industry, with reference to the prob- 
lems of industrial hygiene; (2) a scientific inquiry into the morbific 
changes that oceur in the organism of workmen under the influence 
of their mdustrial occupations together with considerations as to 
their prevention and best means of treatment; and (3) the develop- 
ment of the general problems of hygiene in the various lines of 
industry.’ 

The specific duties of the medical councilors in which they co- 
operate with the industrial and mine inspectors include supervision 
of factory sanitation, the elimination of dust, fumes, and gases, and 
the provision of first-aid facilities. The councilors also collaberate 
in the appointment and supervision of physicians who are employed 
to examine workers in industries presenting special health hazards, 
and see to it that employees who are severely injured are properly 
cared for. ‘Their work includes also the collection of statistics on 
occupational diseases and mortality, the study of manufacturing 
processes, and the study of cases of industrial diseases and poisonin 
occurring in industrial plants. They are expected to keep in touc 
with health insurance societies, factory physicians, and admimistra- 
tive officers of the county and district and to endeavor to awaken 
an interest In the aims of industrial hygiene among the members of 
ir “oc iat and workers’ organizations. 

ecent investigations deal with health conditions among pamters’ 
apprentices asing lead paints; among stone workers and workers in 
quarries; among workers in glass factories, including those employed 
in the grinding of glass; and with preventive measures to be used in 
the preparation of films in motion-picture studios where the lights 
used are causing eye injuries among those employed. The enforce- 
ment of hygienic regulations in barber shops, particularly those in 
factories and in garrisons, has been made the subject of a special 
inguiry and experimental investigations have been carried on with 
reference to the length of the workday, especially in relation to the 
output of workers under various conditions. 


A eervi account of the organization of the imdustrial medical 
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Recent Compensation Reports 












Colorado te 

yf 

HE Industrial Commission of Colorado presents in its seventh whicl 
annual report! compensation data covering the history of Jje° 

_ the law up to the end of November, 1923, though certain No 
statistics are available in all lines only up to December 30, 1922. q i 
us 































There is in this State a State fund in competition with other forms 
of compensation insurance. Premium payments for 11 months of 
1923 were available for the State fund. As compared with the busi- 
ness for 1921, there was in 1922 a decrease in premium income for 
all insurers of $451,163.05. Of this sum 75 per cent was in stock 
company insurance, 19 per cent in mutual companies, and 6 per cent 
in the State fund. The rates of decrease were: For stock companies, 
36.6 per cent; for mutual companies, 20.6 per cent; and for the State 
fund, 6.7 per cent. In other words, the employers of the State were 
proportionately more largely insured in the State fund at the end of 
1922 than at the beginning of that year. The amount paid out in 
losses for 1922 exceeded the amount for the preceding year by | 
$16,865.32. There was an actual decrease in the amount paid by 
stock companies, and approximately equal increases in the payments 
made by mutual companies and the State fund. Premium income 
for the State fund for the first 11 months of 1923 amounted to 
$387,167.17, as against $339,537.41 in 1922, showing a considerable 

ain in State-fund insurance as contrasted with the loss in revenue 

uring the preceding year. Stock companies carried the largest 
amount of insurance as shown by the premium income for 1922, 

1 $590,611.51, while mutual companies had an income of $330,407.73. 

Self-insurance permits were in force in behalf of 38 employers, such 
permits being valid until July 31, 1924. 

The State fund reported assets of $1,541,428.84 as of November 
30, 1923. Liabilities, including reserves, unearned premiums, and 
unpaid bills amounted to $1,017,565.95, leaving a surplus of $523,- 
872.89. The fund is self-supporting and shows operaying expenses 
of but 7 per cent, as compare with the average expense of State funds 
of 124% per cent, a 2214 per cent cost for mutual companies, and a 
40 per cent (of the premium income) cost for stock companies in the 
United States. 

The number of accidents reported during the year 1922 was 
12,859; 32.67 per cent of these gave rise to claims, 4,201 in number. 
Fatal cases for which claims were made numbered 155; 72 of these 
deaths occurred in coal industries and 19 in metal industries, the 
remainder being in miscellaneous industries. Of thé nonfatal 





1 Colorado Industrial Commission. Seventh report, Dec. 1, 1922, to Dec. 1, 1923. Denver J1924?). 176PpP. 
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jaims, 24.39 per cent were those of employees in the coal industry, 
11.37 per_cent in the metal industry, and 64.24 per cent in miscella- 
ous industries. Amputations numbered 124 and loss of use 18 
ases, While there were 15 cases of permanent total disability. The 
sverage Weekly wage of injured persons was $24.09, as compared 
vith $26.04 for the year preceding, and $25.35 for the first 11 months 
fthe year 1923. The average weekly rate of compensation in 1922 
vas $9.51 and the average number of weeks of disability 12.46. The 
otal amount of compensation awarded was $489,635.92. 

The major portion of the report is taken up with a summary account 
{ 1,727 compensation decisions. A brief index refers to ‘‘decisions 
hich involve new or important questions of law or new rulings upon 
he construction of the law.” 

No effort is made to present the cause of accidents, part injured, 
y the industrial background except for the general distribution of 
dustries, as coal, metal, and miscellaneous. 


Hawaii 


ACH of the three counties of the Territory of Hawaii has an indus- 
trial accident board. The report of the governor? for the year 
nding June 30, 1924, presents in summary form data relative to the 
erations of the territorial statute in each of these three counties. 
The board for the city and county of Honolulu transacts the largest 
memount of business, reporting 3,614 accidents for the year. Acci- 
Mients causing temporary total disability numbered 3,524; those in 
vhich such disability was followed by a permanent partial disability 
bumbered 61, and 29 were fatal. There is a waiting period of one 
eek, and 2,198 of the accidents reported were noncompensable on 
ecount of this provision. This left 1,326 compensable cases of 
emporary total disability, for which $55,520.76 was awarded. 
ospital expenses amounted to $10,404.84, and medical expenses to 

ms 45,049.90. 

In the 61 cases of permanent partial disability, compensation 
imounting to $5,983.74 was paid for the total disability periods and 
42,265.57 was awarded for permanent partial disabilities. Hospital 
xpenses egated $3,126.15 and medical expenses $6,720.33. 

e 29 fatal accidents called for weekly benefits in the amount of 
62,076.65; funeral costs were $1,918; medical expenses, $1,101.50; 
nd hospital expenses, $620.45. 

The majority of the sugar and pineapple plantations and canneries maintain 
heir own medical staffs and hospitals for the care of their employees and do not 
eport to the board the cost of hospital and medical services for each individual 
ase Of minor accident. The foregoing figures, therefore, do not include costs 
f this kind, 

There were 925 accidents reported to the Honolulu County board 
nd 960 to that of Maui County. The total amount of compensation 
bein the former county was reported as $15,144.39 and in the latter 





‘United States De ment of the Interior. Report of the Governor of Hawaii for the fiscal year 
bded June 30, 1924. ashington, 1924. 119 pp. . 
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New York 


‘THE industrial commissioner of the State of New York preseatsi, 

his annual report * an account of certain administrative featys 
of the workmen’s compensation law, and data as to the State jy 
surance fund. Accident statistics received consideration in tly 
report noted in the Montruty Lazor Review for January, 149; 
(pages 163-165). 

The period covered by the. present report is the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1923. The commissioner speaks first of the increase; 
appropriation for the department of labor which made it “ possibj, 
to strengthen the bureau of workmen’s compensation,” so that th 
previonn y a congestion and delay im disposing of cases hy 
xeen Femedied. Special effort has been made to acquaint the 
employees in the State with their rights, and steps have been takey 
to secure compensation and medical relief for all under the lay 
There is still need of additional financial support for the bureauif 
trained men are to be retained. 

A number of recommendations for amendments are mace, ong 
being to reduce the waiting period from 14 days to 7 days; anoth 
to make the compensation for permanent partial disability add 
tional to the amount paid for the period of total disability, or th 
healing time; another to increase some 50 per cent the allowang 
for the loss ef an eye and of a thumb, and to provide compensatia 


for the loss of hearmg of one ear; te extend, in the discretion of thai 


board, the time for filing claims from one year to two years; 
increase from $125 to $150 per month the maximum basic wage o 
which compensation is computed; to add_benzol poisoning an 
silicosis to the list of compensable occupational diseases; to maki 
mandatory the opportunity of every claimant to be heard prompt) 
before the department, and to extend coverage to all employment 
in which two or more workmen are regularly employed. The 
recommendation as to waiting time received favorable consideratioi 
while the period of total disability was made compensable in certai 
cases in addition to the allowance for permanent partial disability 
Part of the inerease recommended for the loss of one eye and the los 
of a thumb was made, but no provision was made for the loss dj 
hearing of one ear, nor was there any addition to the list of occups 
tional diseases or change in coverage on a numerical basis. hi 
minimum basic wage, however, was advanced to $150. 

An prpencment or 1923 ae ete the State fund to oe 25 pet 
cent of the gross premiums for operating expenses instead of 15 pel 
cent as et oud ’ The amount teal used for the calendar yeil 
1923 was 18.4 per cent as compared with 15.5 per cent for the pr 
ceding year. is more liberal provision has enabled the funda 
become much more efficient in every branch of its aetivities, * pril 
cipally in the prompt collection of aceounts; im bringing the book 
and records up to date; in paying elaims more pr y and in ret 
dering greater service to employers in the way of safety advice al 
accident-prevention work.” It is the aim of the department « 
render as efficient service in the way of safety, etc., as any insil 





*New York. Department of Labor. Annual report of the industrial commissioner for the twelF 
months ended June 30, 1923. Albany, 1924. 183 pp. 
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nce carrier, and “to make it the best carrier of workmen’s com- 
ysation imsurance in this State, as well as the one which offers 
uch insurance to employers at the lowest rates.’’ Its premium rate 
; 15 per cent less than the sums charged by stock companies, and, 
espite an unusual outgo for the year, the regular 15 per cent 
‘vidend was declared for its general group. 

The volume of insurance in the fund increased during the year, a 
et gain of 925 policies being made. “The year 1923 was the fourth 
, succession to show a substantial gain,” there being at the end of 
ut year nearly 50 per cent more employers insured than at the end 
{ 1919. 

The magnitude of compensation operations in the State is 
dicated by the fact that administration expenses amounted to 
591,270.28; compensation payments made by all insurance carriers, 
nluding the State fund, for the year ending June 30, 1923, was 
17,213,057.34, or a proportion of expenses to payments of 0.034. 
table is given showing by individual employers the amount paid 
ut for death and for disability on account of each establishment, 
id the allocated expenses. 

The direetor of the bureau gives an account of the administrative 
uethods adopted to secure greater promptness and certainty in 
isposing of claims and in following up the condition of mjured 
rons. The result has been that now ‘we have only a current 
umber of such cases, and these are being disposed of irom day to 


hdgay and not allowed to accumulate.” 


The manager of the State insurance fund gives data for the 
wlendar year 1923. ‘This showed an income of $3,454,471, of which 
2,938,769 was premiums earned, and $329,816 was interest. Pay- 
sents of compensation and medical benefits amounted to $2,412,992, 
le total expenditures being $3,038,057, showing a gain for the year 
{ $416,414. Tbis gain was made in the face of a loss ratio of 82 
reent, chiefly due to increased industrial activity, which “normally, 
somewhat tragically, produces an increase in industrial accident 
equency and severity rates.’ It is pointed out, however, that if 
he loss were figured on the premium rates of other carriers, it would 
how a loss ratio of but 70 per cent. The fund at the end of the 
ear showed assets of $8,673,078 and liabilities of $6,968,699, or a 
plus of $1,704,379. Of the total surplus a catastrophe fund of 
850,000 is set aside, at which figure this surplus has been maintained 
nee June 30, 1920. 


Vermont 


HE commissioner of industries of the State of Vermont has charge 
of the administration of a number of the labor laws of the State, 
hong them that relating to workmen’s compensation. His biennial 
port * covers the two years ending June 30, 1924. Subsequent 
ports will tabulate the accident statistics for the State in conform. 
y, 80 far as it goes, with the tabulation now used by the Federal’ 
partment of Labor and by the labor departments in most of the 
tger industrial States. The importance of a-complete presentation: 
recognized, but the facilities of the office do not permit full con-) 





Vermont. Commissioner of industries. Biennial report for the two years ending June 30, 1924. 


itland, 1924. 25 pp. 
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formity with the standards named, though “‘it is obvious that gy 
data and the comparison that could be made therefrom would ; 
valuable in checking insurance rates, and also as a guide in indicatiy 
just where safety work was most needed.” ) 

Injuries for the year ending June 30, 1923, totaled 9,356. Of thes 
3,411 were due to persons being hit by objects; 1,344 to slivers q 
steel, wood, emery, etc.; 846 to nails, hooks, knives, glass, etc.: yj 
728 to falls. Of this number, 40 cases were fatal, 10 of these being 
the result of falls and 13 of being hit by objects. 

The nature of the injuries is shown, the largest number )piy 
bruises and crushes (3,103), followed by cuts and lacerations (2,439) 
and fractures (1,105). In 1,457 cases the nature of the injury; 
unclassified. 

For the year ending June 30, 1924, there were 10,507 cases , 
injury, 1,151. more than in the preceding year. Hits by objec 
(3,001) were again the most prolific cause of injury, followed } 
slivers of steel, wood, and emery (1,669), nails, hooks, knives, glag 
etc., coming next with 849 cases, and falls with 799. The number, 
injuries grouped as ‘‘miscellaneous” as to cause was much lam 
(1,657) than for the preceding year (616), indicating perhaps less ¢a 
in reporting. Bruises and crushes resulted in 4,348 cases, cuts ay 
lacerations in 2,563, and fractures in 1,277. There were 43 fat 
cases, of which 5 were the result of falls and 19 of being hit by object 
while 10 were charged to miscellaneous causes. 

Other ta oles show for each year the cause of accident and the pi 
lost or injured. Injuries to the fingers naturally led, with 2,989 casg 
the first year and 2,993 the second. Injuries to the eyes followa 
with 1,382 cases the first year and 1,805 the second. Next in orde 
are injuries to hands, 1,155 in 1923 and 1,310 in 1924. Injuriest 
the lower extremities in the first period were as follows: To the leg 
677; to the feet, 869; and to the toes, 281; while for the second yei 
injuries to the legs numbered 836, those to the feet 955, and those 
the toes 310. Injuries to the trunk numbered 884 in the first ye 
reported for, while in the second year they numbered 935. 

The amount of medical aid for the biennium was $240,268.89, com 
pensation payments amounting to $520,457.13. 


Of the 19,863 accidents reported during the biennium, only abou 


one-third were entitled to actual compensation, medical benetits onl 


being payable in the remaining cases. Settlements approved by th 


commissioner disposed of the great majority of cases, but 212 we 


brought to hearing before the commissioner, while approval of agree 


ments was given in 5,553 cases, settlements being approved or ill 
in 4,932 cases. In but 5 cases have appeals been taken to the count 


courts, and none to the supreme court—a marked achievement 4 


regards promptness and inexpensiveness of settlement as compart 
with the practice of litigation which the compensation !aw 1! 
displaced. 

e commissioner points out that under the act, which is based 
the principle of making the industry carry the burden of its injure 
probably not over one-third of the total cost is borne by the employ? 
Assuming that the principle is correct, ‘‘it would seem that equital 
a greater portion than one-third [of the costs] should be so assumed. 
Increases in medical aid, of benefits in fatal cases where sevé 
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Jependents survive, and in the percentage of wages payable as com- 
yensation (now 50 per cent) are suggested as possible, ‘‘without 
flicting hardship or injustice upon Vermont industry.” Insurance 
ates, which reflect compensation costs, ‘‘are materially higher in 


most of our 9, 91 States.”’ It is also recommended that the 
ix-month period of limitations for claims should be lengthened, or at 


east a saving Clause provided so that discretion could be exercised in 
egard to the application of this restriction. 


Mothers’ Pensions in Ontario 


HE law of the Province of Ontario establishing mothers’ pen- 
sions, or allowances, as they are there called, became effective 
October 1, 1920, and the first payments to beneficiaries were 

made in November. The act provided for the payment of regular 
llowances to widows with two or more children under 14 living 
with them, providing they met certain requirements as to character, 
itizenship, and need. An amendment adopted the following year 
hanged the age limit for the children to 16 years. A mother is 
ligible for the allowance even though not a widow if her husband is 
otally incapacitated or insane, or if he has deserted her and has not 
been heank of for five years. Single women are included, providing 
hey are supporting two or more children under the prescribed age 
imit, and have the other qualifications demanded of widows. Un- 
married mothers are not eligible, as they are cared for under another 
wt. The allowances are administered by a central commission of 
ive members, two of whom must be women, with headquarters in 
he city of Ontario, and by 96 local boards acting for each separate 
‘ity, county, town, and judicial district of the Province. 

e reports of the commission for the three years 1920-21 to 
1922-23 are ' now available, and show a steady growth in the work, 
ulthough, naturally, much the greatest number of applications 
pccurred in the first year. The following table gives some details 
of the work for each of the three years the commission has been in 
pxistence : 


OPERATIONS UNDER CANADIAN MOTHERS’ PENSION ACT, 1920-21 TO 1922-23 








Number of 
beneficiaries 


Amount 
spent in 
allowances 


Expenses of 
admin- 
istration 





660 
* 559 
, 870 


$774, 667 
1, 382, 138 
1, 612, 701 


$77, 941 
77, 876 
74, O21 














It will be noticed that in 1922-23, as compared with 1920-21, the 
lumber of families aided showed an increase of 45.5 per cent, and the 
mount expended in pensions an increase of 108 per cent, but the 
ost of administration had fallen by 5 per cent. ‘This last item in- 
udes “the entire cost involved in the services rendered by the investi- 





‘Canada (Ontario). Mothers’ Allowances Commission. First, second, and third annual reports 
vd}-21— 1922-23. “Toronto. 
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gators and by the local boards and all expenses in connection with thy 
administration at the head office.’’ he number of beneficiaries 
refers only to the persons to whom the pensions were paid. 1), 
number of children under 16 im these families was im the first yes, 
8,271; in the second, 10,922; and in the third, 11,791. Ta0ml 
The allowances or pensions are provided by the general and |o¢j 
overnments, each contributing one-half. The maximum aty 
ixed by the commission are as follows: 

City rates: Per month 
Beneficiary with two children___._........-..-...--__- $40 
Beneficiary with three chil¢ren__......-.-J..---------- 45 
Beneficiary with four children-___-......-.--....--.--- 50 


Beneficiary with five or more children____-_-__- vin. sion 55 
Rates in municipalities which are not cities are $10 lower than the above. 


Apparently the maximum rates are seldom awarded, since the 
average monthly payment per family during the year 1922-23 was 
between $35 and $36, the highest average being $35.67, in May. 
It is explained that it is not the intention to relieve the family of any 
responsibility it is able to assume, but merely to keep the burden 
within the limits of the mother’s strength. The beneficiaries recogniz 
and respond to this idea, and show much ingenuity and initiative 
in making the most of the allowance and in supplementing it where 
necessary. 

The commission emphasizes the point that these allowances ar 
not charitable relief. The imstructions sent out to investigators 
and applicants thus state the situation: 

The members of the commission do not wish applicants to. be considered as 
applying for eharity; rather, the mother, when in receipt of an allowance, is to 
be regarded as an employee of the Ontario Government receiving remuneration 
for services rendered in the proper care of her children. 

The mother, as am employee of the Government, must not only satisfy the 
commission of her fitness to receive an allowance at the time of her app!ication, 
but she must satisfy them that she is fulfilling the trust which is being placed in 
her, and cooperation with the official visitors of the commission and local boards 
is' necessary toward this end. Satisfactory reports of the health and general 
welfare of the children must be received if the allowance is to be continued. 


With the same end m view, payments of allowances are made by 
check from the treasury of Ontario directly to the beneficiary, no 
money passing through the hands of the local agent. , 

The results of the system are held to be excellent. There isa 
certain number of cases each year in which the allowance is withdrawn 
on account of the recipient’s unsatisfactory conduct, but the orate 
age of such cases is almost negligible. In general, the allowance 
results not only in keeping the family together, but in improving 
its standards and wid | conditions. The reports refer again and 
again to thegam in health of children and mothers, the improvement 1 
the neatness and attractiveness of the homes, and the gains in courage 
and energy which are quite disproportionate to the amount of the 
allowance, 

All because the mothers have at their disposal time. and strength formerly 
spent in the struggle to keep the family warmed: and fed. They have time 
buy economically; to sew where before they had to buy ready-to-wear articles; 
time to cook wholesome dishes instead of using Waatied goods. Many of them 
are paying a little monthly on their old debts which have weighed heavily ™ 
their see The regularity of the allowance allows the beneficiary to plan he 
expenditure as she has never been able to do before. 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 





fect of Remarriage of Widow on Child’s Right to Compensation, 
| Tennessee 


HE Supreme Court of Tennessee recently had before it for deter- 
mination a case in which benefits payable to a minor ehild 
were terminated by the employer on the remarriage of the 

idow, the mother of the child. The law provides that dependence 
‘of a widow or widower of a deceased employee and dependent 
hildren shall terminate with remarriage of the widow,” exception 
eing made in the case of a child physieally or mentally incapacitated 


om earning’. 

The law of this State is admimistered by the courts and the trial 
ourt had taken the position that the child should receive 50 per 
vent of the award origmally made, on the ground that the immaturity 
of the child incapacitated it from earning, so that it was within the 
exceptions of the law. The supreme court, however, found the use 
of the language im the act to militate against such a construction, 
the terms “‘physieally or mentally incapacitated” having ‘a dis- 
tinctive meaning and application, implying a classification other 
than mere lack of the age of 16.” 

It was therefore held that the remarriage of the mother had the 
fect of termimating all compensation payments on account of the 
leath of the husband and father. ¢ Aleieairber Co. of America v. 
Fendnall, 265 S. W. Rep. 680.) 











LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND CONGRESSES 









Forty-fourth Annual Convention of American Federation of Labor! 







HE forty-fourth annual meeting of the American Federation , 
T Labor was held at El Paso, Tex., November 17 to 25, 199, 
About 400 delegates were present. 

President Gompers, in a speech read to the convention, sketche 
briefly the history of the trade-union movement in America, an\| 
as one of the founders urged upon the delegates adherence to “th 
principle of voluntarism.’ “No lasting gain has ever come from 
compulsion. If we seek to force, we Sait tear apart that which 
united, is invincible. There is no way whereby our labor movemen 
may be assured sustained progress in determining its policies an( 
its plans other than sincere democratic deliberation until a unani 
mous decision is reached. This may seem a cumbrous, slow metho 
to the impatient, but the impatient are more concerned for immediat 
triumph than for the education of constructive development.” 
Mr. Gompers’s views on international trade-unionism were as follows: 
“We are eager to join in an international labor movement based upon 
the same principles of voluntarism. We are willing to cooperaie 
if we can be assured a basis that will enable us to maintain our in- 
tegrity—a condition necessary for our own virility and continued 

rogress. 

F e secretary's report to the convention showed that the federation 
was, on August 31, 1924, composed of 107 national and international 
unions, 49 State federations, 458 local trade and Federal labor unions, & 
and 32,157. local unions. The average paid-up and reported ind:- 
vidual membership for the year was 2,865,979, as compared with 
2,926,468 in 1923. The report points out, however, that the 1924 
figure does not include “at least 500,000 members” for whom, be 
cause of strikes and unemployment, no per capita tax was paid to 
the federation; if these were included the 1924 membership figure 
would reach the total of 3,365,979. 

Receipts for the year amounted to $512,398 and expenditures to 
$500,028. There was a balance of $236,645, of which $201,152 are 
defense funds for local trade and Federal labor unions. 














~ 












Th 






Report of Executive Council 






‘THE report of the executive council reviewed the progress made 

in various fields in which labor is interested, including child 
labor, the relations between labor and the courts, banking and 
credit, convict labor, insurance, workmen’s compensation, railroad 
labor legislation, old-age pensions, workers’ education, etc. 















1 The data on which this article ‘s based are from Report of the executive council of the American te 
tion of Labor to the forty-fourth annual convention, El Paso, 1924; Illinois State Federation of =~ 
Weekly News Letter, issues of Nov. 29 to Dec. 27, 1924; Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), Decembel, 
1924, pp. 1053-1057; and New York Times, issue of Nov. 18, 1924. 
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(Child labor.—As regards the proposed child labor amendment to 
he Constitution, of which organized labor is strongly in favor, the 
eport ointed out that the amendment is not designed to preclude 
Prildren under 18 years from working, “but is intended to author- 
» Congress, by constitutional grant, to determine a varying age 
mitation as applied to different kinds of employment, the risk 
nd hazards embraced and seasonal and other indetermined condi- 
‘ons involved.” 
| Injunctions in labor disputes.—The report took a very determined 
and against the use of injunctions in labor disputes and showed 
ow, through the inclusion of the phrases, “in a lawful manner’’ 
id “which might lawfully be done,” in the Clayton Act (intended 
prevent such use of injunctions) the whole intent of the act has 
een vitiated “‘ because of the fact that the judges issuing injunctions 
xercised the authority to determine what was lawful and what 
as not lawful.’ 

Banking and eredit.—On the subject of banking and credit the 
port noted continued progress in organizing and operating labor 
anks, and commented on the remarkable power shown by some of 
hem in pooling the funds of the workers and in managing them in 
ch a way as to aid both the wage earners and the trade-union 
ovement. ‘The report pointed out, however, that ‘Labor in this 
ew field of activity has not passed the complete period of experi- 
entation, and upon those in whose care the continued successful 
ministration of these banking ventures depends, there rests a great 
nd grave responsibility, not alone in the proper safeguarding of 
nds intrusted into their care, but to maintain the mtegrity of 


pbor’s ability and competency to participate in all the different 


pheres of business life.” The council therefore warned’ against 
B hasty formation of labor banks, and calls attention to the need of 
Bie most careful investigation and survey of all conditions surround- 


Biz such ventures.” 


| Insurance.—The council presented the report of a special com- 
nittee appointed to study the subject of insurance from the point 
bf view of the advisability of the federation’s entering this field. The 
ommittee reported that 39 unions already pay some kind of death 
benefit or insurance, but pointed out that the assessment plan upon 
rhich Ls of these benefits are based has not worked out satis- 
actorily. 

The Siahhitttee took up the subject of trade-union insurance with 
wo men in the insurance field, both of whom, after studying the 
juestion, urged the unions to enter the business. ‘The first gave a 
lumber of reasons why, in his opinion, they should do so: 


(1) That most of the death benefits paid by the unions are not based upon 
ound, scientific, actuarial foundations, and that with increasing age of the 
hembers, payment becomes a burden upon union resources; (2) that many 
members of organized labor carry life insurance for protection which he says 
tan be more eonveniently and more cheaply and with equal safety handled 
hrough their own companies where properly organized; (3) that such companies 
ould be a powerful factor in recruiting union members and seeing that unions’ 
hemberships are maintained; (4) that the reserve required by law would in a 
hort time amount to @ great sum of money; (5) that this fund would be abso- 
lutely free from attack through the court in any issue involving the union and 
ould, on the other hand, become a powerful influence in increasing the standing 
id prestige of organized labor; (6) that such companies could reduce the oper- 
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ating expenses to a very low figure, and the vast amount of money thus say Work 
could be used to reduce the cost of insurance to its policyholders and it woul ittee 
be entirely possible that by utilizing the present union organization the expeng 
of the unions themselves might also be considerably reduced because of +,jgmP” ? 
insurance activity. ducat 
The second insurance expert pointed out the profits made gg ret 
private Insurance companies, snd show simple the business is, )q@pndill 
could see no reason why all kinds of insurance—life, annuities, ojqjmo” 2! 
age pension, “and fire insurance, which is the most profitable qqpl2 
them all,” could not be written by a trade-union insurance companyye™ | 
The committee, while making no recommendation as to the forgmowd 
the enterprise should take, expressed itself as being “convinced anj Othe 
fully persuaded that it is not only advisable and safe but almost t)@™ppos# 
duty of the unions jointly to adopt some form of proper insurance je 
but opposed this being done by the American Federation of Laboquphed™ 
as such. nd 1s 
Workers’ education.—The report of the council urged upon ever 
national and international organization to provide opportunities fog 
advance technical education for the membership, urged anew th@ 
pronouncement of the 1923 convention, and recommended agaiy 


NE 









that unions affiliate with the Workers’ Education Bureau, to whic A 
70 per cent of the American Federation of Labor membership already Lal 
belongs. lega 
Resolutions rs 

h the 

HE work of the convention was done by some 14 or 15 committeesfiihom t 


whose reports and recommendations were embodied in resolufhany 
tions presented for the action of the convention. The conventioriihter. 
thus placed itself on record in various matters, among which wer 
the following: 7 

Unionization maiters.—Favoring the thorough unionization of thé 
iron and steel industry (though rejecting that part of the resolution 
which requested the different organizations claiming jurisdictio 
over certain crafts to relinquish this so that the members might 
become members of an industrial union); authorizing unionization 
work in various fields; instructing the executive council to work fot 
legislation to prevent the transportation of strike breakers from on¢ 
State to another, and to prohibit the interstate transportation of tli 
products of convict labor; and instructing the executive council tq 
use its good offices to secure a settlement of the controversy betwee 
the Coal River Colliery Co. (controlled by the Brotherhood of Loco 
motive Engineers) and the United Mine Workers of America, and 
failing that, “to advise the membership of the American Federatio 
of Labor of all the facts in the premises.” 

Social insurance.—Instructing the executive council to prepare 3 
model occupational-disease section for workmen’s compensatio 
laws; insisting that “all commercial methods of compensation 
insurance be made inapplicable” to cover workmen’s compensatioL 
risks; and calling for a voluntary conference of all mational an 
international officers within the coming year to consider the questio! 
of a trade-union insurance company and to take ‘“‘such action as 
shall al to the best judgment of those attending and as may 0 
within their power to do.” 

Child labor —Urging the passage of the child labor amendment t 
the Constitution. 
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Workers’ education.—Recommending that the permanent com- 
tee on education consider the best method by which trade educa- 
mn can be promoted; recommending ;ssupport of the Workers’ 
jucation Bureau; opposing so-called ‘‘trade schools” and urging 
return to the trade-union apprenticeship system under union 
ditions; favoring the creation of a Federal department of educa- 
ym and the creation in connection therewith of a national advisory . 
puncil on which ‘labor shall be represented; and urging that every 
fort be made to secure real labor representation on the Federal 
ard for Vocational Education. 

Other. Reaffirming Gapoatiten to State entrance into industry; 
posing conscription of labor except in time of war; and favoring 
re introduction .of the 44-hour week and Saturday half-holida 
hedule the year round in United States navy yards and arsenals 
nd instructing union officials to work toward that end.? 


Cooperation with Mexican Confederation of Labor 


NE of the features of the convention was the joint sessions of the 
American Federation ef Labor and the Mexican Confederation 
Labor. On the first day of the convention about a thousand 
legates to the sixth annual convention of the Mexican Confedera- 
on of Labor marched across International Bridge and took part 
» the American Federation of Labor proceedings. Representatives 
om the organized labor movement of Canada, England, and Ger- 
any were also present. ‘Several other joint sessions were held 
ter. 


Election of Officers and Place -of Next ‘Convention 


A LL the former officers were reelected. 
The next annual convention willbe held at Atlantic City. 


Membership of Federation of German Christian Trade-Unions" 
MEETING was held October 11 to 14, 1924, celebrating the 


M\ twenty-fifth anniversary of the Federation of German Chris- 


tian Trade-Unions. The federation-was organized in 1899, and 
tthe beginning its membership included only the National Miners’ 
ion. By 1903, however, it had sufficiently developed to set up 
permanent general secretariat. The federation at first represented 
0 more than 56,000 Christian workers, but it now comprises 19 
ational unions with more than .a million members. In 1919, it 
lied itself with the Federation of Unions of Christian Salaried 





'The committee in presenting the.resolution for the eonsideration of the convention, made the following 
ment: 


While the a day has-been an objective of our movement, it is not the final goai which we are en- 


loring to reach. 
“Itis not the minimum but the maximum-——8 hours’ labor in any 24 should be the limit of time devoted 
moduction. There are,progesses‘in industry and transportation which place such a strain upon the 
et that the hours of labor should be less than 8. ; 
records of industry,.and of our own.experiences, prove‘that under normal conditions the wage 
mers working 8 hours per day can.produee not only all thatiis required-for the country’s social, financial, 
i national welfare, but in addition produce all that ts required for the international - markets where’the 
tuets of American-labor are-sold.”’ 


"International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Nov. 3, 1924, pp. 33-37. 
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Employees and the Federation of Christian Civil Service Employ, T 
and with them formed a central organization of all German Christi com 
unions known as ‘‘ Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund,” which numbellif amo 
nearly two million members. B 
ooo as f 
New Labor Federation in Japan 
CCORDING to Industrial and Labor Information, Geney; 
December 1, 1924 (PP: 26, 27), a federation of trade-unions j 
the eastern part of Japan which are opposed to the Gener, 
Federation of Japanese Labor was formed at a meeting held Septenfi yp 
ber 20 at the Kyocho Kai Building in Tokyo. The new organiza yor 
tion is called the Federation of Labor Unions in the Eastern Part q avel 
Japan (Kanto Rodo Kumiair me Hf Kai) and includes among itd 49 : 
affliated organizations unions of engineering workers, electric tat 
and iron workers, confectionery workers, and automobile enginceriy per 
workers. A constitution and a program were adopted and variougi gnc 
resolutions were passed, among them resolutions expressing antag 7 
onism toward the International Labor Conference and toward Pa poy 
liarnent. 
Tron 
Clot 
Condition of Norwegian Federation of Trade-Unions, 1923! A 
: : Low Min 
N DECEMBER 31, 1923, the Norwegian Federation of Tradefif Poo 
Unions had in affiliation 29 unions with a membership of Pow 
85,5997; by June, 1924, this membership had increased t 
87,524. 
Unions affiliated with the federation experienced during -the yea 
120 stoppages of work, involving 23,023 workers and causing a los 
of 681,394 working-days. The following table shows number o 
disputes, number of workers involved, and amount of strike benefi A 
paid each year 1919 to 1923: 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND WORKERS INVOLVED AND AMOUNT oF sTRIkE (mW 
; BENEFITS PAID IN NORWAY, 1919 TO 1923 per 
[Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies] ~s 
ae seme BES abe Sioa” 2d Alte ai u 
Controversies in which there Disputes involving payment , me 
was— of strike benefits onal 
ik 





| 
| 
} 
| 





No cessation of Stoppage of 
work 


Year work 












N Number | 
— anefits pa 
Num- Num- | ber |workers| Benetits paid 
Num- | berof | Num-| ber of invelved 





ber | workers} ber | workers 
involved involved 












Kroner 



















MA ge Raia 80s UK ri ace 602 | 97,117 341 | 25,121 943 | 122, 192 1, 585, 

NN Aaedlcnctnstdetcuansaneieianenen 717 | 117,227] 833] 31,831] 1,098 | 149, 058 3, 395, 01 
ABS ll lee thle SP 217 | 27, 268 207 | 41, 752 424 | 69, 020 3, 746, 01 
ERT MEAS ete ESAT 323 | 83, 451 89} 1,653] 412] 1,653 ey 
Nanna elena ne a ate A 223 | 69, 150 120] 23,023 343 | 92,173 1, 982, OF 
























Landsorganisation i Norge. Meddelelsesblad, Christiania, October, 19-4. 
2 Including one individual association. 
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The unions affiliated with the Federation of Trade-Unions had a 
combined income in 1923 of 9,083,576 kroner,! while their expenditures 
amounted to 9,085,358 kroner. 

Benefits of various sorts paid by the unions during the year were 


as follows: 
Amount paid 


Strike: (kroner) 
National Federation 648, 912 
De GONE Ts ote oo EB dieed 1, 333, 706 

Traveling and unemployment (22 unions) ___._._____- 2, 488, 655 

Medical aid and sickness (9 unions) 186, 933 

Funeral and insurance (23 unions) 388, 550 

Invalidity, etc 122, 579 


During the year 275 agreements were concluded involving 81,196 
workers. In 23 of these, affecting 5,439 workers, wage increases 
averaging 103.89 kroner per worker were provided for; in 77, coveri 
40,557 workers, wage rates remained practically unchanged; an 
in 59, affecting 22,628 workers, reductions averaging 167.82 kroner 
per worker per year were provided for. Hours of work remained 
unchanged in the’1923 agreements. 

The report shows that at the end of 1923 there were 159 workers’ 
committees In operation in various industries, distributed as follows: 
Iron industry 44 | Chemical 
Clothing 3 | Transport 
Sawmills 
Commune Printing (works councils) 

Mining 


Footwear 
Power 





Membership of Swedish Federation of Trade-Unions, June, 1924 


CCORDING to the latest data available,? the membership of 
A the Swedish Federation of Trade-Unions reached its highest 
point in June, 1924, when it included 336,848 workers, of 
whom 308,166 were men and 28,682 were women, an increase of 714 
| per cent during the half year. The metal industry workers’ union 
showed the largest membership (60,000) and also the largest increase. 
During the period January to June, 1924, it acquired 5,000 new 
_ members. 


‘Krone at par=26.8 cents; exchange rate varies. te bi 
‘Arbeidernes Faglige Landsorganisation i Norge. Meddelelsesblad, Christiania, October, 1924. 
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Cooperative Legislation in the United States 


OOPERATORS in the United States are piactically unanimoy 
C in not desiring State or Government assistance, but everywhey 
one hears them speak of the need of adequate and uniform leg. 
islation permitting the formation of cooperative associations alo, 
various lines-of business and insuring the movement against the odiuy 
attaching to false or spurious cooperative societies. For this reas 
they have been active in promoting such legislation and have sper 
much time and care in drafting, for submission to State legislature, 
laws containing the provisions which practical cooperative expericny 
has shown ‘to be best and most necessary. 
During the past few years much progress has been made in securiy 
legislation in the cooperative field. iis article undertakes to sket¢ 
the legislation now in force. 


Credit Unions 


EGISLATHION authorizing the formation of credit unions nov 
exists in 18 States.'. In addition to these, Pennsylvania has 1 
law ? authorizing the formation of cooperative banks, the gener 
cooperative law of Montana * permits cooperative societies, among 
other things, te borrow or lend money “for industrial purposes’; 
the general cooperative law of Arkansas (Acts of 1921, No. 632; se 
p. 197) its them ‘to do banking; while a 1923 law of Minnesoti 
(ch. 141) permits the formation of cooperative credit associations, but 
if for the purpose of promoting and facilitatimg the production 
and marketing of agricultural products.* 

Of the 18'States which now have regular credit union laws, the leg- 
istation of 8 has been in the past two years—Kentucky and 
Virginia in 1922; Indiana, Tennessee, and Wisconsin in 1923, and 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Jersey in 1924. The laws of other 
States have also been amended during this period. 

There isa good deal of similarity among the laws, some of which is 
doubtless the result of the efforts of the Credit Union Nationa! [x- 
tension Bureau, which has drawn up a model law and is endeavoring 
to secure its passage in the various States. : 


—t 


1 Indiana (Acts of 1923, ch. 114), Kentucky (Acts of 1922, ch. 110), Louisiana (Acts of 1924, No. 40), Mass 
chusetts (General Laws, 1921, ch. 171, as amended by Acts of 1922, ch. 147, and Acts of 1923, ch. 155), Mis 
sissippi (Acts of 1924, ch. 177), Nebraska (Comp. Stats., 1922, Art. X V, secs. 649-670), New Hampshire (Acts 
of 1921, ch. 40), New Jersey (Acts of 1924, ch. 48), New York (Acts of 1914, ch. 369, arts. 450-479, as amended 
by Acts of 1915, ch. 294, and Acts of 1923, ch. 701), North Carolina (Consol. Stats. 1919, ch. 93, subch. Ill), 
Oregon (Olson’s Oregon Laws, secs. 6264 et seq.), Rhode Island (Acts of 1914, ch. 1103), South Carolina (Acts 
of 1915, No. 154, as amended by Acts of 1923, No. 51), Tennessee (Acts of 1923, ch. 68), Texas (Acts of 193, 
ch. 87), Utah (Comp. Laws, 1917, secs. 1060et seq.), Virginia (Acts of 1922, ch. 449), and Wisconsin (S!atutes, 
1923, ch. 186, secs. 186.01-186.18). The legislature of Maryland in 1924 passed an act (ch, 546) autlorizing 
the formation of credit unions, but it was vetoed by the governor. 

2 Pennsylvania Stats., secs. 5543 et seq. 

8 Montana Revised Codes, 1921, ch. 25, secs. 6375 et seq. 

4 Probably passed to take advantage of Federal farm loan act, 
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Number who may organize.—The law of Rhode Island sets the 
»inimum number of residents who may organize a eredit union at 5; 
ose Of 10 States * at 7; that of Virginia at 8; and those of South 
arolina, Texas, Utah, and New Jersey at 10. The law of New 
rsey, however, differs from these of ali the other States in that it 
llows credit unions to be formed only among the employees of a 
ngle company; the Louisiana and Mississippi statutes specify that 
ey may be formed “only within groups which have a common bond 
fyi occupation, association, or residence within a well-defined neigh- 
rhood or rural district.”” Im Nebraska at least 15 residents must 
mbine to organize a credit society, and the Kentucky law fails to 
necity the number. 
Powers.—The eredit unions are generally given the usual corporate 
wers, including the power to acquire property and to invest or 
row money, though these last are often restricted, the most usual 
striction on investment being that limiting the securities permitted 
those allowed to savings Sinhe, The evedit union laws of 10 
tates ° contaim restrictive provisions as to borrowing money, the 
mount permitted ranging from 25 per cent of the paid-in capital (in 
Viscbnsin) to the sum of capital, surplus, and reserve in the case of 
credit union having more than $5,000 (in North Carolina). In 
Kentucky and Virginia credit unions may borrow and rediscount 
otes, but the total of sums borrowed and notes rediscounted may 
ot exceed the sum of the capital, surplus, and reserve. 
Management.—All\ of the laws specify that the number of directors 
{ the credit union shall be not less than five (the New Jersey law 
iso stipulates not more than 10), and (except Oregon) that there 
all also be a eredit committee of not less than three members and 
xcept New Jersey, Oregon, and Wisconsin) a similarly constituted 
upervisory committee. The laws of South Carolina and Utah also 
provide for a special committee to pass upon loans to directors, of- 
cers, and members of the credit and supervisory committees. 
Directors and members of the committees are usually elected from 
he membership. The Texas act, however, provides that the mem- 
ers of the credit committee shall be chosen from among the directors; 
n Virginia the directors may act as a credit committee if the by-laws 
{the asseciation so previde, and in Oregon if the society is not lo- 
ated in a city. In Wisconsin, a director may not be a member of 
he credit committee. Unless there are fewer than 11 members in 
he association, a director may not be a member of either committee 
n Louisiana and Mississippi, nor may any person be a member of 
oth committees in Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Ham 
hire, Tennessee, Texas, and Utah.’ The North Carolina, Rhode 
sland, South Carolina, and Virginia laws contain both these restrie- 
ions, and the Oregon law the second of them, without regard to the 
we of the association. 
The powers of directors are defined by the Wisconsin law, of the 
edit committee by the Utah statute, of the directors and supervis- 
ry committee by the Massachusetts law, and of directors both 






































|‘ Indiana, Lowisians, Measychnsette, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Tennessee, an isconsin. 
ne ntat Statnky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessee, Virginia, 
isconsin, 
"In Utah, “‘unless the membership of the credit union is so. small as to require it.” 
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committees by the laws of 12 States,® unless otherwise ordered }y 
the by-laws of the society. 

' In all States the officers (president, vice president, secretary, an 
treasurer) are elected by the directors from their own number. 

Under the laws of Kentucky, Mississippi, and Oregon, no directo, 
or member of either committee may receive any compensation fo, 
his work; those of New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Caroling 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Utah, and Wisconsin also stipulatg 
that the officers may receive such pay as the directors may authorize, 

Meetings.—Regular general meetings of all the members are to bg 
held annually, under the provisions of the laws of 13 States.® Special 
meetings may be called at any time by order of the board of director 
in Nebraska and Wisconsin, of the board of directors or the super. 
visory committee in 10 States,” or of a majority of either body in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Virgimia. Special meetings 
must be called upon the request of 10 members in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Nee Jersey, New York, Oregon, Texas, and Utah, 
10 per cent of the membership in Indiana, Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Virginia, and Wisconsin, and 15 per cent of 
the cep in Nebraska. 

The cooperative principle of one man one vote is provided for in 
the laws of 14 States," of which those of 4 (Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, and Texas) provide further that after 
the credit society has been organized for one year no person shall 
have a vote until he has been a member for more than three months, 

Proxy voting is prohibited in 13 States,” but. the law of North 
Carolina provides that in case of sickness or other unavoidable ab- 
sence a member may vote by mail, and the laws of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Virginia that an association 
which is a member of a credit union may cast its vote through an 
accredited delegate. 

Funds.—The funds of credit unions are derived from their share 
capital, fees, and deposits. 

Generally the share capital is unlimited by the credit union lav, 
though quite often limitations are imposed as to the par value of the 
share or the number of shares that may be held by any one member, 
or both. The value of the share is set at $5 by the laws of South 
Carolina, Utah, and Virginia; at not to exceed $10 by those of In- 
diana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, and Tennessee; and at not to pn $25 by the laws of New 
York, North Carolina, Oregon, and Texas. In New York no member 
may hold more than 5 per cent of the share capital of tho association 
nen more than $5,000 worth; in South Carolina not more than 200 
shares. 

Of the 11 laws which specify the source from which deposits may be 
received, 5 (Indiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
and New York) permit credit unions to receive deposits from members 


—V 





* Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana; Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
* Indiana, Louisi Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, rego, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. asi heal 
10 Indiana, Kentucky, isiana, Mississippi, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Virgin'2. 
" Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Vv and Wisconsin. 
1 Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolia, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, ‘Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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nly; the others (Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah, and Virginia) allow also deposits from nonmembers. 
The New Jersey law provides that members must deposit 25 cents 
‘oy even multiples thereof at such regular intervals and subject to 

uch fines for failure to do so as may be determined by the by-laws 
nless excused by the board.” 

Loans.—The Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Vir- 
vinia, and Wisconsin laws empower the credit unions to make loans 
jor provident purposes, and the South Carolina law to make loans 
‘for productive and provident purposes.” In Texas no loans may be 
oranted except for productive purposes or urgent needs nor for longer 

han eight months, nor may the loan be renewed for a sum as large as 
he original amount. In Utah the loans must be for productive 
purposes or of remedial character, and the association is empow- 
rod to transact ‘‘a general banking business in the interests of its 
members primarily.” 

Loans are to be made to members only under the laws of Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey (members ‘in good 

tanding”), New York, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
The Utah law, however, provides that loans may be made to non- 
members “‘out of any funds in excess of 15 per cent reserve,” but 
members must always be given the first call: upon the association’s 
funds. 

The laws of Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee specify 
that the funds of the association must be used first for loans to 
nembers “‘and preference shall be given to the smaller loan in the 
vent the avaliable funds do not permit all loans which have passed 
he credit committee to be made.’ 

Under the laws of Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, and Ore- 
on, any officer, director, or member of a committee of a credit union 
who knowingly permits a loan to be made or participates in a loan 
0anonmember “shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
primarily liable to the corporation for the amount thus illegally 
Joaned, and the illegality of such a loan shall be no defense in any 
action by the corporation to recover the amount lent.” The Ne- 
raska law also provides a penalty, on conviction, of not more than 
$100 or imprisonment for 90 days. The Virginia law gives the credit 
mion the right, in such cases, of recovery from the borrower or any 
ficer or member of committee allowing such a loan or from all of 
them jointly. sr 
In 16 States * applications for loans must be made in writing, 
tating the purposes for which desired and the security offered, and 
sn 10 of these States * no loan may be granted unless it has the 
unanimous approval of the members of the credit committee who are 
present (and who must constitute at least a majority of the com- 
mittee), but appeal may be taken from the committee’s decision to 
he board of Rirestion: if the by-laws so provide. In 7 States * ali 
members of the credit committee must be present, and at least two- 
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"Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
Yregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, ‘Texas, Utah, Wisconsin, and Virginia. 

nd Vine Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Tennessec, 
i rginia. 

* Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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thirds of the committee must approve the loan and be satisfied “thy 
it promises to benefit the borrower.” 

or loans of more than $50, security must be given in 12 States. 
for this purpose an indorsed note is sufficient security in Mississipp; 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, and Virgin 
In Nebraska, however, the borrower’s stock im the association inyy 
also be pledged. In New Jersey, if the pao osed loan is less than 4 
per cent of the borrower’s deposits wit the association the assigp. 
ment of these deposits is sufficient security and no indorsement j 
necessary. In this State, no member is acceptable as an indoisy 
if he is already a borrower or indorser. 

No one person may borrow more than $500 in Louisiana and Ney 
Jersey nor more than $200 in Texas. 

The laws of Indiana, Rhode Island, and Tennessee flatly prohihj 
loans to or indorsement by directors or members of committes 
(Wisconsin, members of credit committee only); in Kentueky, Massy. 
chusetts (also applies to treasurer and assistant treasurer, if any), 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire (directors onl)), 
New York, Oregon, South Carolina, and Texas such loans or indors 
ment may be allowed if approved by a general meeting of the men. 
bers. In Kentucky, North Carolina, and Virginia, if such loans ay 
approved, the supervisory committee must appoint a substitute t 
serve in the borrower’s place; in New York, if such a loan is securd 
by the pledging of the borrower’s shares in the society, he thierety 
forfeits his office. | 

Interest.—The laws of 11 States ” regulate the rate of mterest ty 
be charged by eredit unions on loans made by them. In Nori) 
Carolina the legal rate may be charged and in New Hampshire noi 
to exceed the legal rate; in Texas the interest rate may not exceed 
6 per cent per year, in South Carolina 7 per cent, in Indiana § pe 
cent per year “collectible in advance,” and in Utah 12 per cent. | 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and New Jersey the rate may not exceed | 
per cent and in Virginia 114 per cent per month, computed on the 
unpaid balances. The New Jersey law also provides that “ne 
charges, bonus, fees, expenses, or demands of any nature whatsoeve 
other than as above provided shall be made upon leans‘or advance 
ments except upon the actual foreclosure of the seeurity or upa 
the entry of judgment.’ In New York the interest may not exceed 
1 per cent per month, or 5.9 per cent per year if deducted im ad vance, 
and in either case must be inclusive of all charges incident to the 
making of such lean; if the member pays off a loan before due, “th: 
pro rata unearned portion of interest shall be refunded.’’ . 

Reserves.—A certain percentage of the earnings of all credit unions 
must be placed in reserve under the provisions of 17 laws.’ The 
amount so required to be set aside ranges from 10 per cent in Nev 
Hampshire and Utah to 25 per cent in Nebraska, New York, an 
North Carolina, The appropriation for reserve may be decreased 
discontinued when the reserve fund equals a certain amount, this 





6 Indiana, Kentucky hovisiene, i Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North (arolit 
Oregon, Tennessee, Vi ini and Wisconsin. ~ 
17 Indiana, Louisiana, M ippi, Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Sout! 
ea Lote Ne and Virgin ? ai rw aN i 
ndiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, issippi raska, New Hampshire, New Je; 
io York, North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, 0 
isconsin. 
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ount ranging woder the various laws from 20 per cent of the paid-in 
ital to the full amount of the capital stock. The North Carolina 
| Oregon laws specify that im no case may the reserve be allowed 
xceed the capital plus 50 per cent of the other liabilities. 
eports.—Reports to and examination by a specified public author- 
usually the State commissioner or superintendent of banks, are 
vuired by the laws of 16 States.” 
se of name “credit wnion.’’—In 15 States” the words “eredit 
jon” may not be used by amy corporation unless formed under 
i conforming te the credit union law. The unlawful use of the 
me is regarded as a misdemeanor in Kentucky, New Jersey, North 
rolina, and Tennessee; the Indiana law provides for a penalty of 
-to exceed $100, that of Louisiana for one not less than $25 nor 
re than $250, that of Massachusetts of $100 per day or part 
reof, that of Virginia of not less than $10 mor more than $100 
day, and that of Wisconsin for a fine of not less than $300 ner 
re than $1,000 or imprisonment for not less than 60 days nor 
ve than 1 year, or both. ‘The South Carolina law provides for 
unction agaimst misuse of the name credit umon. 


General Cooperative and Consumers’ Laws 


OUR States have since 1920" passed new general cooperative 
laws or laws authorizing the formation of consumers’ coopera- 
e associations, while six other States have amended previous laws. 


New Legislation 


\rkansas passed a general cooperative law in 1921 (No. 632) 
thorizing the formation, by not fewer than 20 persons, of associa- 
ns to carry on an agricultural, dairy, mercantile, banking, minmg, 
nufacturing, or mechanical business. This law gives such asso- 
tions the usual corporate powers, allows the association to invest 
t to exceed 5 per cent of its capital in the stock of other associa- 
ns, sets the number of directors at not less than five, specifies the 
icers, and limits the amount of stock that may be held by any 
member to not to exceed 10 per cent of the total stock of the 
OCA LIOR. 
n the same year Maine passed an act (No. 84, part 2, ch. 4) 
thorizing the formation of an association te carry en “any lawful 
siness,’ defining a cooperative association as one distributing its 
rings on the basis of patronage or labor performed, specifying 
at the interest paid on capital stock shall not exceed 7 per cent 
r the stock held by any person $1,000, naming the officers, provid- 
¢for one vote per member and no proxies, but leaving other matters 
be determined by the by-laws. 
The new act of Nevada (Acts of 1920-21, eh. 236) provides for 
ustock associations and is very similar to the previous act (Rev. 
ws of 1912, sees. 1249-12607) but fails to specify the kinds. of 
iness which may be engaged in and leaves most details (ineluding 





lndiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mi i, Nebraska, New Ham e, New Jersey, New York, 
nC: a, Oregon, Rhode Island, ‘Carolina, Tennessee, U Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
ima, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, ba and Wiscensin. 

The consumers’ Jaws passed previous to 1920-were summarized in Bul. No. 318 of this bureau. 
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the manner and number of votes) to the by-laws. Only three per 
are necessary for incorporation. 

The 1921 general law of North Dakota (ch. 43) contains the gap 
definition as that of Maine and authorizes the formation by not | 
than 15 persons of associations engaged in “one ‘or more”’ of ¢ 
following businesses: Agriculture, grain elevator, dairy, mercanii 
mining, manufacturing, mechanical, and telegraph. The law specify 
the officers, the number of directors, how the profits shall be dividy 
and provides for one vote per member and for voting by mail if j 
absent member is given a statement of the question to be yoy 
upon. “Cooperative” may not be used in the name of any ag 
ciation unless organized under and conforming to the act. 


Amendments to Previous Laws 


Minor amendments to previous acts have been made in (iq 
necticut (by Acts of 1921, ch. 115, and Acts of 1923, ch. 110) 
Massachusetts (Acts of 1923, ch. 438). The New York gene 
cooperative law was amended in 1921 (ch. 359) to allow the wa 
housing, cleansing, and processing of members’ produce, to remoy 
the limitation on stock per member, to allow the payment of dij 
dends to nonmembers and to employees, ete.; in 1922 (ch. 447) i 
define ‘‘central associations’’ and provide for voting therein \y 
delegates; and in 1923 (ch. 615) to allow the formation of assoc 
tions for mutual help to the members in educational work, sud 
charters, however, to fe subject to the approval of the commission 
of education. The 1919 general cooperative law of Oklahoma (i 
147 (Comp. Okla. Stats., 1921, ch. 34)) was amended in 1923 (d 
167) so as to permit cooperative societies to engage in mining; seven 
other minor amendments were also made. 


Amendments to the South Dakota general cooperative Jaw mig 


in 1923 provide (ch. 126) for liability of members to the amounté 
their capital stock, specify (ch. 127) Borir the profits shall be divide 
and permit (ch. 131) voting by shares in associations having a capiti 
stock of more than $500,000. 

A cooperative association is defined in a 1923 amendment (th 
433) to the Wisconsin law, which besides amending the old genen 
Jaw in a number of particulars, also provides that an associatid 
holding stock in émother cooperative organization shall be enijtle 
to cast votes in proportion to the number of its own members. 


Agricultural Associations 
New Legislation 


DURIN G the period since 1920, 28 States have passed cooper 
tive marketing acts.” Of these, 12 were passed in 1921, 31 
1922, 11 in 1923, and 2 in 1924. 








# Arizona (Acts of 1921, ch. 156), Arkansas (Acts of 1921, No. 116), Colorado (Acts of 1923, ch. 142), Flont 
(Acts of 1923, ch, 9300), Georgia (Acts of 1921, No. 279), Idaho (Acts of 1921, ch. yy as amended by Ad 
of 1923, ch. 179), Mlinois (Acts of 1923, p. 286), Iowa (Acts of 1921, ch. 122), Kansas (Acts of 1921, cli. 4 
Kentucky (Acts of 1921, ch. 1), Louisiana (Acts of 1922, No. 57), Maine (Acts of 1923, ch. 88), Minne 
(Acts of 1923, ch. 264), Mississippi (Acts of 1922, ch. 179), Missouri (Acts of 1923, p. 111), Montaua (i 
ch. 233), New Jersey (Acts of 1924, ch. 12 (previous act pepesiod)), New York (Acts of 1924, ch. 616), Non 
Carolina (Acts of 1921, ch. 87), North Dakota (Acts of 1921, chs. &3, 4), South Carolina (Acts of 1921, 
203), South Dakota (Acts of 1923, ch. 15), Tennessee (Acts of 1 0. 100), Utah (Acts of 1923, cht 
Virginia (Acts of 1922, ch. 48, as amended by Acts of 1923, ch. 11 ant Acts, of 1h, eh. 34), W ashing 
(Acts of 1921, ch. 115), West Virginia (Acts of 1923, ch. 53), and Wyoming (Acts of 1923, ch. 83). 
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| There is a great deal of similarity in this legislation, as shown below. 
Number who may orgamze.—In Florida and New Jersey three 
, more persons engaged in agriculture may organize a cooperative 
narketing association; in 15 States ** 5 or more; in New York, 7 or 
nore; in Louisiana, 10 or more; in 6 States,“ 11 or more, and in 
ansas, Kentucky, and Mississippi, 20 or more. 
E Powers.—Besides the usual corporate powers, cooperative asso- 
jations are given the right of marketing their produce, processing or 
if tqmpanufacturing the produce, purchasing farm supplies, and of financ- 
voting these activities,* under the laws of all of the States except Iowa.”* 
he laws of nine States,??7 however, specify that no association 
prmed under the act may handle the products of nonmembers; the 
»ws of Kentucky, Maine, Tennessee, and West Virginia, however, con- 
ain the proviso “except for storage,” and the Louisiana and Missis- 
ppi laws the provisos ‘‘except as necessary and incidental to the 
roducts of members,”’ and that such business must not be in excess 
one-half the business done for members. The Colorado law also 
yntains the second proviso. The law of Idaho as amended in 1923 
pecifically authorizes such associations to buy nonmembers’ produce, 
nd the laws of Illinois and Minnesota also allow this but specify that 
7) iguch business may not exceed the business done for members, 
n le ~Management and meetings.—The Florida and New Jersey statutes 
socimprescribe that the association must have not less than 3 directors. 
sim” he laws of Utah and Wyoming leave this to be determined by the 
‘iongmmssociation. Under the remaining laws, the number of directors is 
 (cifmget at not less than 5, while those of Montana and South Dakota 
} (ciffialso specify “and not more than 13.’”’ The laws of Florida, Idaho, 
nd Louisiana give the incorporators authority to provide in the 
y-laws that one director be appointed by some public authority, 
Mais director to represent the public and not to be required to be a 
nember of the society. Practically all of the laws specify the 
ection procedure and name the officers. 
General meetings are to be held annuallv and special meeti 
alled on request of 10 per cent of the members or the board of 
irectors under the laws of all except lowa and Utah, which contain 
0 provision on the subject. At these meetings each member has one 
atioljm”\ote, regardless of number of shares held; in Illinois, however, the 
i{tlei/>ne-man one-vote system applies only to associations without capital 
tock. In general, the laws leave the matter of proxy voting to be 
letermined by the association. 

Funds: Most of the laws leave to the option of the incorporators 
he question of whether or not the association shall have capital 
tock. The 1921 act of Iowa provides for nonstock associations only, 
bul a previous act authorized capital stock associations. Unlike 
he credit union and consumers’ laws, the cooperative marketing 
cts do not limit the par value of shares of capital stock associations, 
ut leave this to be decided by the society in its by-laws. The laws 
























“Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
bath Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, W on, and Wyoming. 

2 0, Ilinois, Maine, Missouri, Tennessee, and West Virginia. he 
Pe: Kansas Act, however, specifically states that this authorization does not permit ¢he xssociation 


“The Iowa statute authorizes such associations to conduct “any agricultural, livestock, horticul- 


pral, dairy, mercantile, mining, manufacturing, or mechanical business on the coo ive plan.’ 
Florida, Georgia, lowa, Missouri, Montana, North Carolina, North Dakota, V and Washington. 
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of 18 States,* however, limit the stock allowed to be held by any oy 
mem ber to-one-twen treth of the total, those of Louisiana and Washinp. 
ton to one-tenth of the total, that of ‘Georgia to one-fifth, and that ¥ 
South ‘Carolina to one-half with the proviso that the association may 
in its by-laws reduce this to any amount less than one-twentieth, ° 

The laws of 8 States * provide that bonds must be furnished by qj 
persons handling money, negotiable mstruments, or property. — 

Referendum and recall. —The statutes of Washington and Wvomiy 
provide for a referendum on any measure, on demand of one-third of 
the board of directors, and those of ‘23 States ® for both referenduy 
and the reeall of directors and officers. 

Marketing contracts —The law of Arizona contains a venom 
authorization for the making of marketing contracts between memby 
and society, while those of all the other States authorize such con. 
tracts providing for liquidated damages for nonperformance by the 
member, payment of costs meurred, decree of specifie performang 
and a temporary mjunction. 

The laws of 10 States * provide (a) that any person or employees of 
a:corporation “knowingly mducing or attempting to induce” a breach 
of contract or (b) spreading false reports about the finances or map. 
agement of a society shall be liable fora fine of not less than $10) 
or more than $1;000 and to the association for $500 in a civil suit 
foreach offense. ‘The Idaho and Virginia laws differ from this in the 
amount of the fines, and the Iiimois and Utah provisions in that n 
amount is specified, while under the Kentucky, Maine, Missouri 
Virginia, and West Virgmia Jaws any warehouseman (Virginia, 
“tobacco warehouseman’’) endeavormg to induce ‘breach of contract 
is also liable for civil suit (exeept Missouri), injunction, and costs; 
the Kentucky law ‘states that “this section is enaeted in order to 
prevent a recurrence or outbreak-of violence and ‘to give marketing 
associations an adequate remedy in ‘the courts agaist those who 
encourage violations of cooperatrve contracts.’’ In :addition to ihe 
(a) and (b) clauses above, the Minnesota law also provides for 
liabihty of elevator and warehouse men for imducing breach 4 
contract. The Kansas law contains only the (b) clause above. 

‘Operations and contracts of associations formed under the cooper- 
tive marketing law are specifically declared to be not im restraint of 
trade by 19 laws:* 

Use of word “‘eooperative.’’—Use of the word “cooperative” in the 
name of any association or firm is prohibited unless organized under 
and complying with the provisions of the law, in 16 States,* but none 
of these except Wyoming ‘provide ‘penalties for ‘violation of ilus 
provision. The Wyoming statute imposes a fine of $200 for each 
offense and provides that an injunction shall be issued against 
such misuse, on suit.of any citizen-of the State. 

#8 Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Tdaho, Mlinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, \!ot104 
New York, North Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, ‘Vi j cage and Wiyoming. 


29 Colorado, Illinois, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Tennessee, West Virginia. , 
30 fate eg ates Colorado, Florida, Sens, Teeh. Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
; » North C 





Minnesota, Mississippi, Mi , Montana, New” arolina, North Dakota, South arolin, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. iu 
a Arison prisntte, Colorado, ‘Minnesota, Mississippi, New York, North Carolina, Nott 


uth Carolina. ' 
33 Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florids, Geo Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Minnesots 
Mississippi, New York, ‘North Carolina, ‘Dakota, South Carolina, Tennessee, ‘Virginia, \\ es! V'" 


ini and Wyering ° iy a 
8's: Goloratio ‘Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missou", 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 
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on Amendments to Previous Laws 


t ge Bight States have, since 1920, amended previous laws. Public re- 
ding of marketing agreements is now provided for in Arizona (Acts 
1923, ch. 50) and South Carolina (Acts of 1924, No. 644). A 1923 ib 
nendment (ch. 438) to the Massachusetts law adds nine new chapters f 
the cooperative marketing act, providing for nonstock associations 
nd permitting the making of marketing contracts providing for liqui- 
ited damages, costs of action, specific performance, etc. Such con- 
acts are also Prmede for by a 1921 amendment (ch. 260) to the Ore- 
mn statute, he New Mexico act of 1915 (ch. 64) was amended in 1923 
h. 25, sec. 67) so as to permit associations formed under the law to act | 
; warehousemen for the storage of members’ produce. A number of 

on fagpinor amendments to the 1909 New York law were made in 1922 (ch. : 
thefts), and to the Oklahoma law in 1923 (ch. 181). An act of 1923 (No. 
neefaad4) authorizes unincorporated cooperative associations of agricultural 
nd industrial workers in Pennsylvania to make membership therein 
mntransferable. The Iowa act was amended in 1921 (ch. 251), 
ising the voting limitation per member from 1 to 5; in 1923 (ch. 
h6), providing for a penalty of $10 for failure to make annual 
ports; and in 1924 (ch. 11), authorizing the construction and 
peration of telephone and high-tension electric transmission lines. 









ade 











Cooperative Wholesale Conference 


ts MMMEDIATELY following the Fourth Cooperative Congress, * 
to held November 6 to 18, 1924, in New York City, representatives 
ng of certain cooperative wholesale societies * met in conference to 
‘ho MMfiscuss the problems peculiar to the cooperative wholesaling business. 
the Mfhe proceedings of this meeting are summarized in the November- 
lor December, 1924, issue of the United Consumer (East St. Louis, IIl.). 
oi Mt this conference each representative reported on the condition of, 
ve. Mind situation faced by, his society. 
1 The possibilities of economies through joint purchasing of certain 
0 Mommodities, such as flour, coffee, cereals, etc., and the use of i. 
rative labels and brands by the wholesales were discussed. The 
‘he Micsirability of uniform insignia for cooperative brands of goods was 
ler M@enerally conceded, and it was decided that sets of the labels now 
n¢ fim use should be exchanged among the wholesales so that they 
is Micht be studied with a view to the selection of the best. 
ch n the subject of selling policies of the societies, the Washington 
ist Mclegate reported that the Associated Grange Warehouse Co. makes 
practice of refusing to sell goods to buying clubs unless they agree 
ii, fae Sell at 5 per cent above cost and thus accumulate a surplus. It 
as agreed that in cities the “‘store on wheels” was an idea worth 
ix Mtying in familiarizing the people with the cooperative idea. 





orth + acconit of this Congress:was given in the December, 1924, issue of the MonTBLY Lanor Review, 


ott) MR" These wholesale societies were the Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis.; Associated Grange 
Vir- wehouse Co., Seattle, Wash.; and Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society, East St. Louis, Il. 

ue svercconied. not wholesales but societies doing collective b were the United Coop- 
wel ies of Fitchburg and Maynard, Mass., and the Cooperative Bakeries of Brownsville and 
ew York. 
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At this meeting it was decided to form a permanent wholes} 
association whose title will be the National Cooperative Wholese) 
Federation. The membership is to be composed of the societig 
represented at this conference and others to be admitted in t 
future. 

Officers elected were as follows: Chairman, Mr. A. W. Warinng 
manager of the Central States Cooperative Wholesale Society; yig 
chairman, Mr. Waldemar Niemela, manager of the United Cooper. 
tive Society of Maynard, Mass., and secretary-treasurer, Mr. Hski 
Ronn, manager of the Cooperative Central Exchange. 

A committee of two was appointed to draw up a declaration ¢ 
purposes. 


—_—r 





Cooperative Coal Mining 


HE All American Cooperative Commission in its news release ¢ 
December 8, 1924, reports that in the little town of Berghok 
Ohio, the miners have taken over and made cooperative two 

coal mines. 

In the case of one of these mines, the former owner went bankrupt 
and the mine was closed down, throwing out of employment thie 11) 
employees. Early in April, 1924, these men formed a cooperatiy 
association to take over the mine, under the name of Goat Hill Mining 
Co. The new company assumed the mortgage on the mine and the 
men gave personal notes for the balance, which were accepted ss 
security for a loan by the Engineers’ Cooperative Bank at Cleveland, 
The mine began operation under cooperative management June 17, 
1924. Its sales for the first two months amounted to $25,000. The 
report states that ‘‘ Due to the high quality of their coal and thie car 
exercised in preparing it for the market, the product of the Goat Hil 
miners has found a ready sale in Cleveland at a price above the usu 
quotations.”’ 

The mine operates six days a week and the men receive the unio 
scale of wages. 

Across the valley from this mine the 66 employees of the Cloverleaf 
Mine have just incorporated under the name of The Miners’ Cooper 
tive Coal Co. of Bergholz and have taken over the mine at which they 
were formerly employed. 

It is stated that other unemployed miners in the central Ohio field 
are planning to follow the example thus set. 


— 


Establishment of Farmers’ Central Seed Supply Association 


NEW association has been formed by representatives of farmer’ 
business organizations of seven States, according to the Janv- 
ary 5, 1925, issue of Agricultural Cooperation. This ass0- 

ciation, whose headquarters will be in Chicago, will operate under the 
name of “Federated Seed Service.” Its purpose is “to insure the 
distribution of seeds of known origi 





in, variety, and quality to it 
members; to exercise and maintain by inspection, and other super 
visory and regulatory powers, the quality of seed distribution; 
encourage and promote the use of seeds of known origin, quality, a0 
adaptation.” 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





Apprenticeship in Foundry Trades in Philadelphia 


HE University of -Pennsylvania has recently published a study 
of the apprenticeship situation in the foundries of Philadelphia. 
The study, based partly on answers to questionnaires and 

rtly on information acquired by personal inquiries, shows that 

mparatively little is being done in the way of training workers. 

42 foundries, only 20 reported trainees in any branch of the trade, 

d personal visits to these foundries showed that in the reports the 

jrase “‘ persons in training” had been given an exceedingly liberal 

erpretation. Even with this interpretation, the employers are not 
uining as Many as the union rules permit, and if the number be 
ised so as to include only those who may fairly be said to be re- 
iving training, the discrepancy becomes much greater. The 
ion ratio at present is one apprentice for five journeymen, plus one 

r the shop— | 

But, as already pointed out, only a few of those listed can be said to be receiving 

vitimate training, even when allowance is made for short-course trainees. 

herefore, when ratios are calculated on the basis of Table No. 10, which eliminates 
those who could not fairly be said to be in training, the discrepancy beeomes 
en greater. The ratio in floor molding then becomes 1:13.8 as compared 
thi:5. To put it differently, instead of a quota of 61 floor-molding apprentices 
ere are now 22, 4 of whom are definitely in the short-course group. bench 


olding, a count of bona fide trainees only gives a present ratio of 1:25.7; instead 
3l apprentices there are 6. 


This matter is the more serious because those now in the trade are 
owing old, and newcomers are not entering in sufficient numbers te 
ke their places as they drop out. 


3 of 


pT a 
heyfam Lhere are proportionately too few men who are in their twenties and an excep- 

*B@nally large number who are in their fifties and sixties. The exits from the 
old ler groups will soon force the foundrymen to give to the question of training the 


tention that it should now be receiving. 


In machine molding and in core making the ratio of apprentices is 
ore nearly what is required, being for machine molding 1 :3.7, and in 
bre making 1 :2.4. 

The writer does not attempt to outline an apprenticeship system 
)meet the needs of the trade, but urges that the problem of getting 
h beginners should be attacked at once as being the most pressing 
cessity. Trade schools can not be depended upon to supply 
hiladelphia foundries with the journeymen needed; this must be done 
tgely by the employers. Among the conclusions drawn from the 
udy, the following seem important: 

The difficulty of recruiting apprentices is in the main the fault of the foundry- 
en, who have not given their industry the proper publicity so as to attract boys 


) the trade, and have not cooperated to work out a program effective in retaining 
l¢ apprentice after he comes into the foundry. 


27891°—25t——14 [431] 203 
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The elements of a joint plan of action are the establishment of a unifor 
of shop training for each branch of the molding trade, and perhaps the 
ment of a training supervisor. 

Individual foundrymen must accept their share of the training prog, 
Physical working conditions must be improved. Foundry managemeiit <),, 
attempt to make the molding occupations less laborious and should by exay,)) 
stimulate among their workers and foremen an attitude of encouragement toy, 
those in apprenticeship. 


N ply 
EMploy 


qy 





Vocational Education in Yugoslavia ' 


T A congress of Serb-Croat-Slovene chambers of commerce. hd 
A in Be grade on September 1, 1924, a report on vocation 
education in Yugoslavia was submitted by the Ministry, 
Commerce and Industry. i 
According to this report there are in the entire kingdom 292 schogj 
for handicrafts and commerce with 39,200 pupils. These schools 
distributed, by Provinces, as follows: 


Schools Pupi 
Serbia and Montenegro. ---_----.-.-..--..---.- pike 16, 000 
Sa SMALE Eka! iE RE gn, te 59 11, 000 
pepremess 20 “LU. A he ARN UU os 42 4, 000 
Croatia-Blavonia.. - 2.422. 2a. - sos leu 48 6, 000 
| a ee i teed bday ect th te DE tat oe 600 
Bosnia-Herzegovina - - - - - - ' id LE BoL 14 1, 50! 


There are in addition about 60 higher vocational courses organized 
in the larger centers, and about 20 elementary vocational schools wit 
5,000 pupils. All the larger towns possess secondary vocation 
schools, some of which are public, others private. There are i 
Serbia and Montenegro 122 vocational schools for girls, with 5,0 
pupils. ) 

The expenditure of the Government for vocational education pu 
poses during 1923 was 11,800,000 dinars.’ 





1 Tnternational Labor Office. Industrialand Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 6, 1924, p. 23. 
2 Dinar at par=19.3 cents; exchange rute varies. 
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a STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


US Tam 


“uM ckes and Lockouts in the United States, July to September, 1924 


‘OWg 
CCORDING to information received by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 270 labor disputes, resulting in 
strikes and lockouts, occurred in this country during the 
hird quarter of 1924, As in some instances the reports do not reach 
- Be bureau until some time after the strikes occur, the number of 
id@#ikes occurring during the quarter was perhaps somewhat larger 
‘lOMhan the above figure. Complete data telative to many of these 
. rikes have not been received by the bureau, and it has not been 
| ssible to verify all that have hic received. The figures in the 
Log ilowing tables should therefore be regarded as preliminary, and 
@mot accepted as final. 

The following table shows the number of disputes beginning in the 

hird quarter of 1923 and 1924, by months: 





4 
4 


UMBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 
1923 AND 1924 











Month 
; Year July | August oe not Total 
Zed Stated 
Wit 
7° een aE 143 103 90 27 363 
r Ten Sans Sede RR hid Littpict nin ab chttbt ad dawe swacod= 92 76 69 33 270 
A ! 




















7 
” The successful strike of 50,000 clothing workers in New York City 
puggpeginning July 8, 1924, was the most important labor disturbance 
uring the quarter as respects the number of workers involved. The 
__Bitrike was called by the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Inion against the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment Association to effectu- 
te the adoption of agreements providing for an increase in wages, a 
0-hour week, unemployment insurance, etc. The workers lost 
bout 13 days. 
The strike of 13,400 silk workers in Paterson, N. J., began August 
2, 1924, and lasted until December 14, when it was finally settled on 
he basis of a compromise. The strike was called by the Associated 
ik Workers to enforce their demands for an increase in wages, a 
‘-hour week, and to restrict the number of looms to 2 per operator. 
Unly the wage increase was granted. 

The strike of 12,500 cigar workers at Tampa, Fila., beginning 
eptember 25, attracted attention, being unique in some of its aspects. 
The strike involved about 100 factories and union and nonunion 
orkers of both sexes. The workers’ demands included a wage 
increase of 25 per cent and “‘reading privileges”; i. e., the right to 
lave some one read aloud to them while they work. The strike is 
eported to have ended on October 18, the workers Deng | anted an 
icrease In wages, but not the reading privilege, which held over for 
iler settlement, the ‘‘employers demanding a hand in determining 
ie kind of reading matter to be read aloud.” 
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A successful strike of about 4,000 clothing workers in some gly 
shops in Boston began August 11 and was practically over by Aucyiihes 
18. The strike was called by the Amalgamated Clothing Work ing 
of America to eliminate sweat-shop work. D ve 

A strike of about 3,500 clothing workers in Philadelphia |asisfilhe N 
from August 6 to 14. This strike was ‘“‘intended to organize (im A: 
factories of smaller and medium-sized manufacturers and those opgliMBost 
ated by contractors.’’ The union wanted a contract providing {mm F 
a minimum wage scale, a 44-hour week, and a board of sanitary eqmyjll 
trol. This strike was in the main successful. A 

A strike of the employees of the Waltham Watch Co., WalthaniiiMfal 
Mass., began August 11 against a wage reduction, the strikeilpal 
eventually numbering about 2,800. According to a statement by thalot 
president of the Watchmakers’ Protective Association, the workegmm T 
voted on January 6, 1925, to end the strike by ratifying an agrecmefiiiheci 
reached on the previous day at a meeting of the workers’ committeliect 
company officials, and the Massachusetts State Board of Arbitratig 
It is further announced that by the terms of the agreement the con 
pany will continue to conduct an open shop, but will recognize tly 

atchmakers’ Protective Association, of which the workers ay 
members. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 270 disputes reporte 
to have occurred in the three months under consideration. 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN STATES WHERE TWO OR MORE WERE REPORTS) 
TO HAVE OCCURRED IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1924, BY MONTHS 











Number of disputes beginning in 





State 
a Month 
July August am a: not Total 
: stated 





ser adhaddie” akeieadeieiaieieatataieieaetenetetetetetateletedetetatetetataatetatetetae ! 
Pennsylvania 




















Of these 270 disputes, 221 occurred east of the Mississippi Hive 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 39 occurred west of the 
Mississippi, and 10 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac [iver 
and east of the Mississippi River. No interstate strikes were record 
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It will be seen that more than 80 per cent of 
hese strikes occurred in the industrial area of the United States 
ing east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac 
divers, and that more than one-third of them occurred in the States 


As to cities, New York City leads with 37 strikes, followed b 
Boston with 11, Chicago with 10, Philadelphia with 9, St. Louis with 
_ Haverhill with 5, and Baltimore, New Orleans, Rochester, and 


As to sex of strikers involved, the distribution was as follows: 
Males only were involved in 187 disputes; females only in 1, both 











rikermmales and females in 53; and in 29 strikes the sex of strikers was 

Y thlmmot reported. 

rkegi® The following table shows the number of disputes reported as 

Meifmccurring in the industries specified. Over 50 per cent of them 

itteelif/™ccurred in the clothing, coal mining, and building trades. 

ition 

congggNUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES OR OCCUPATIONS REPORTED AS 
R OCCURRING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1924, BY MONTHS 

e th 

= Number of disputes beginning in— 

srted Oceupation or industry 





Septem- 



























Month 





July August ber not stated Total 
RTE othing workers ............--------0--2---s200---- 15 17 14 8 5A 
SE ea SOLE Seen 24 13 2 13 52 
let RA, 1 nn niceciedubnaadinakinnenenwwedil 15 8 12 1 36 
enthe WEN eta aka so caccteccsscciscccceeccosesuchtecesceues 7 iy rahe apn 13 
ictal trades employees............-.-.--...--------- 5 3 3 1 12 
Re ee 3 A. & ee 4 5 1 2 12 
fotion-picture and theater employees_-_.............]....-.-.--]..----...- Belin anda shined 10 
nn, ee ae SITY © RE & 3 3 2 1 9 
otal EE oon oe cndudiondtcccsclasowueemee E Tiaknaeene 4 1 6 
NS png! Onan Set ae 5 ee 1 3 aa ald 5 
laughtering and meat packing employees ___.._....- 3 1 |, telethon 5 
Street, sewer, and park employees_..................- 1 2 1 1 5 
a RE ee ae bo Blinc ols oneal 1 2 4 
ongshoremen and freight handlers._................].........- 2 Meret ered 4 
Hotel and restaurant workers..................--.... _,  eanberae ys ee ieee 4 
ee ae cen ken cdabads cubenwensnubite a Le 1 3 
a. cevusbguuccicsebavacenacdane Wi lipicsanentl 1 1 3 
Paper and paper-goods workers... -.........-.-.-.-..- : ; Co orks a pinnae edibeenie : 
mrect-Taliway GmaplIOvees .....................-.----- 1 lit Ne «Se 2 
Lt DSIRE Sa ergacaey Sa a 5 2 h,<.>s---aghibarenvaielacne)edian 2 
ght, heat, and power eal te Frame. ap enchants 3 2 
Printing and publishing employees. -.................]---------- © vanerreterinanietaeeen 2 
oe ES ESS YT a: TREE EET 1 | eevee Siam ‘oleate » lewhich 2 
el iT ee ae hoe las tale Bl 5 edbeleenle. W tpaeoctesivacattantn 2 
ES ESE OTT aE Sees ae ep abe 5 4 5 1 16 
92 76 33 270 
























ance; in 7 


of employers was not reported. 
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In 218 disputes the employees were reported as connected with 
ions; in 10 disputes they were not so connected; in 7 disputes 
both union and nonunion employees were involved; in three dis- 
putes they were unionized after the strikes began; and in 32 disputes 
the question of union affiliation was not reported, 

In 187 disputes only one employer was concerned in each disturb- 
sputes, two employers; in 3 disputes, three employers; 
in 4 disputes, four employers; in 2 disputes, five employers; in 15 
disputes, more than five employers; and in 52 disputes the number 


———s 
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In the 166 disputes for which the number of persons involved y, 
reported there were 141,258 employees directly involved, or 
average of 851 per dispute. In 23 disputes in which the numb, 
involved was 1,000 or more, the strikers numbered 116,819, thy 
leaving 24,439 involved in the remaining 143 disputes, or an avery 
of 171 each. By months the figures are as follows: July, 76 4% 
persons in 60 disputes, average 1,275, of whom 9,990 were in jj 


923 . - 
924- - 


disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 196; Augy:fi T 
36,333 persons in 54 disputes, average 673, of whom 8,143 were jfmmqua 


47 disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, ave 173; September 
27,443 persons in 44 disputes, average 624, of whom 5,314 were ip 
37 disputes of less than 1,000 persons each, average 144. In § dj! A 
putes, involving 992 persons the month in which the strikes begqff 
was not reported. | 
The following table shows the principal causes of the disputes iy 
so far as reported. In about 38 per cent of them the question ¢ 
wages entered more or less prominently, but the actual percentag 
is probably a good deal higher than that indicated by the tabulation, 
both as respects this and preceding tabulations on strikes by causes, 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1924, BY MONTHS 




















Number of disputes beginning in— 





























| 

| 

| 

Cause | 
. Month | 

| July | August | Septem- not Total 

| stated 

} ' / 
Oe ee © es ee > me 23 71 Q 6 | 45 
EE SS SEE OP 2 EE 10 6 5 l 2 
Increase of wages and decrease of hours. -.........___- 1 2 s eedaeetl 5 
Decrease of wages and increase of hours___......_._.- 3 eik tices: Rea: | op Oe a 1 
Decrease of wages and decrease of hours_____________| 1. See ee ae | { 
EES Se Se = _f Set eee, 2 hehehe, a 1 
OS TO CEES: % ES '. ceptor mes renee Be sae made 1 
Wages not otherwise specified._..............---.-..- 4 3 2 1 10 
Decrease of hours__.........__- = atest mec, ae OE | agate eae 2 
I en | 8 | 9 4 | 3 4 
Recognition and wages ____........._----....---.__-- i haga ode 1 1} 4 
Recognition and reinstatement of union men-__-__.._.)________-- ee ae 1 brine j 
General conditions____........- i — & TEACERE { 3 6 jncar-e-- AM lf 
ae a . oncnhponsearcahs 1 5 3} 1 0 
oer Ce ee. anwcanchinccccenean i ciosacinae tera ] 
Conditions and recognition __._.............-..-.-... 1 tw | caetie tating at! spell 1 
Discharge of foreman demanded ______.._.-.-......-- 2 . SEER a ad 3 
ee ee eens Gi ee © | 1 2 Ce ome Fda 4 
Employment of nonunion men_-_...............-..--- i 4 2 1 | 2 . 
Objectionable persons hired__........._._...___..-__- i nahn ommended 3 
SE ST SR Cone eS 8b xine a ae ec one RE ental 1 
i TNS TE STITT i 4 ed 8 
- ree ES | See Sees ia I 
ET al ND OS i TTI © Sones 3 1S el 4 
NS EE EE end } 2 4 3 2 | il 
a NPE IES LI TR i | 5 | 5 3 1 | lf 
RR ERE LT 7 Ee 1 | ea j 
fT ES AREA ED 1S SE ee 2| geen 4 8 
pS EERE CRF Si a ae Cae ll 7 7 2 “i 
AR ABB aac A lll fille tocar 4 7 10 9 30 

eee ees | 92 | 76 69 | 33 | 270 








It is often diffieult to determine exactly when a strike terminates, 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of the 
strikers. e bureau has information of the ending of 195 disputes 
during the quarter. 

The following table shows the number of disputes ending in the 
third quarter of 1923 and 1924, by months: 
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DISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1923 AND 1924 
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, BY MONTHS 





—_— _ ——<—<—<—— 











Year 

















uarter of 1924: 


| M 
, Month 
July | August Saeee not Total 
stated 
| 
U7 80 82 16 | 295 
83 60 © 51 1 | 195 





pISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1924, BY MONTHS, AND RESULT 





The following table shows the results of disputes ending in the third 




































e in SS a = a =——— 
dis ‘ Number of disputes ending in— 
i * — 
amy * Result | Month 
, | July August Septem- not Tota! 
: stated 
Sy 
Qian favor of eraployers...._.....:.---.----..---------- 7 15 BB dates seser| £7 
in fever of employees... ...... 2-2-2 ee 33 24 PP Raiden ao 75 
Lage RICE cacin ge - dr} 446 bore esa - $b or eeids tie) 9 4 ge eee Rea | iv 
Employees returned pending arbitration_---._...-.-. 3 8 ® Lote ee 14 
cpa MINOT FORO ee nenernnn anne neatnnennnncnsensceeen il 9 9 | i | 36) 
Ses, 
TWetghs .2 alse i Soe. es a. SPA. eS 83 60 51 | 1 | 195 
ITRD tA si 


















The next table gives the duration of disputes ending in the third 
quarter of 1924, by classified periods of duration: 






































~~ [EEDISPUTES ENDING IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1924, BY MONTHS AND CLASSIFIED 
, PERIODS OF DURATION 
4 oo War hk 7 Number of disputes ending i * 
PY Duration santa. | Month | 
2 | July August | — not Total 
5 ons stated 
? | ~_ 
1 SE SSS Se ae a ee 3 4 . Bee oe b 
l RS ES 5S Sy I ie 1 2 a ee 7 
SENN RE — A = A A TE 2 5 _; ee eee | y 
RE RS a “Sa 2 5 j= 8 
acne SaaS mene AE pas ne ane il 10 4 23 
4 BBS to 14 days......-....----.-.- SRC RSE NH 8 6 | RRSEE Se 24 
CT ET SA GE I iN MOEN 7 6 | Ree 16 
1B 22 to 29 days.........-.--.--- ee RR SE. OR 4 5 | Sree li 
OS ES EE: AE «Te 19 9 | _b Cae 38 
i SRY SG RR + ake 9 2 "PSR en 17 
EE CI SE AF eS a ~ 17 6 10 | 1 34 
3 SE ST a aw SS 83 60 51 1 19 
f 
i ; ’ te 
; The number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in the 
;Mauird quarter for the 161 reporting duration was approximately 
\996,069. The average duration of these disputes was 38 days. The 
uf™average duration of the disputes lasting less than 90 days was 21 
lf d — 
ays. 
3 
‘ By months the record is as follows: July 2,757 days lost, average 
sf—{2 days; August, 1,144 days lost, average 21 days; September, 
7 e168 days lost, average 53 days. 
i Of the 195 disputes ending during the quarter, the duration of 
oc; Ol was reported, and of these the number of employees involved 
ie Ma 8S reported in 142, aggregating 140,536, an average of 990 employees 
os MDT dispute. 
Of the 195 disputes reported as ending during the quarter, the 
he umber of employees involved was reported in 150, aggregating 


141,529, an average of 944 employees per dispute. 
[487] 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 





Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in December, |924 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exe. 
ce cised his good offices in connection with 19 labor disputes du. 
ing December, 1924. These disputes affected a known total of 
20,299 employees. The table following shows the name and location 
of the establishment or industry in aa, the dispute occurred, the 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controversy not 
having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of workma 
directly and indirectly affected. 
On January 2, 1925, there were 41 strikes before the department 
for settlement and, in addition, 12 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 53. 
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Statistics of Immigration for November, 1924 
By J. J. Kuwwna, Chief Statistician, U. 8. Bureau of Immigratio: 


HE figures for November, 1924, show that 41,731 (29,345 inn. 
2 grant and 12,386 nonimmigrant) aliens were admitted and 
18,250 (8,605 emigrant and 9,645 nonmemigrant) departed 
resulting ip an inerease to our alien population of 23,481 for the 
month. Table 1 shows the number of arrivals and departures, }y 
classes, during each month from July to November, 1924. The 
number of immigrant aliens admitted and emigrant aliens departed 
in November, 1924, and during the five months ended November 
30, 1924, is shown in Table 2 of country by last or future permanent 
residence, and in Table 3 by races or peoples and sex. 
In November, 1924, the number of iodo admitted at seaports 


was 25,568 and at Canadian and Mexican border land ports 16), |63, 
During this month, 2,149 aliens were refused admission to the 


United States—1,833, or 85 per cent, having been debarred at !and 
ports, and 316, or 15 per cent, at seaports. Of the latter, 138 wer 
rejected for some cause other than without proper visa under the 
immigration act of 1924, so that out of every 1,000 aliens with 
proper visas applying fer admission at seaports 995 were found 
admissible under the general immigration laws. 

The States which received more than 1,500 of the immigrant 
aliens in November, 1924, were New York, which leads, with 6,582; 
Massachusetts, with 3,729; Michigan, 2,756; California, !,{87; 
iinois, 1,945; and Pennsylvania, 1,704. The other States con- 
bined received 35 per cent of this class of admissions, 

During November, 1924, about 15 per cent of the immigrants 
and 60 per cent of the emigrants were laborers. Of the total immi- 
grant ahiens admitted this month, 55 per cent were males and 45 
per cent females, and of the emigrant aliens departed 82 per cent 
were males and 18 per cent females. A little over onb-hif of the 
departing males were laborers of the Greek, Italian, Portuguese, and 
Spanish races returning to their native countries. 

The number of aliens admitted under the immigration act o 
1924 is shown in Table 4 by country or area of birth. Of the total 
(41,576) for November, 4,771, or 11 per cent, were nonimmigrants 
under section 3 of the act; 22,707, or 55 per cent, were nonquots 
immigrants under section 4; and 14,098, or 34 per cent, were quota 
immigrants under section 5. ‘The 16,575 aliens shown in this table 
as natives of nonqueta countries were practically all admitted unde 
section 4 of the act and made up 60 per cent of the total for ths 
seetion. 
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,pie 1, INWARD AND OUTWARD PA EOeS MOVEMENT, JULY TO NOVEMBER, 


















































Arrivals Departures ( 
Aliens admitted United Aliens departed United 
During— States Aliens | Total States | Total 
| Immi- | Noa- 4 eitizens| . 4° ar- Emi- | Non- citizens| de- 
| == | immi- | Total | rived | barred | rivals | 9 ont | emi- | Total | de- | parted . 
graDt | grant gre grant parted H 
924 i 
%, —* 11, 661 | 11,112 | 22, 773 } 20, 927 1, 929 | 45,629 | 8, 493 | 15,747 | 24,240 | 43,812 | 68, 052 j 
syist..----| 23, 290 | 13, 966 | 37, 256 | 44, 791 2, 114 | 84, 161 8, 633 | 14,738 | 23,371 | 37,657 | $1, 028 i 
niember---| 27, 941 | 20,057 | 47,998 | 57,232 | 2,389 |107,619 | 8,671 {| 14, 580 | 23, 251 | 23,849 | 47, 100 ; 
tober - - - -- 27, 402 | 17,822 | 45, 224 | 31,474 | 2,341 | 79,039 | 8,941 | 12, 067 | 21,008 | 19,951 | 40, 959 
ovember-——| 29,345 | 12, 386 | 41, 731 | 22, 297 2, 149 | 66,177 8,605 | 9, 645 18, 250 | 14,741 | 32, 991 
Total__/119, 639 | 75, 343 1194, 982 {176,721 | 10,922 |382, 625 | 43,343 | 66,777 1110, 120 |140,010 (250, 130 | 
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mi: Mee 2--LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO 

AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE Of EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED FROM 
und HE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO NOVEMBER, 
4, BY COUNTRIES 















Immigrant Emigrant 













Country July to * July to 
November, | x, November, | «;) 
1924 November, 1924 November, 


1924 1924 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTE) 


AND FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTE 


THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JU 


1924, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded 








Country 


Immigrant 


Emigran 








Australia ; 
New Zealand_______ ON ee aS E obit 1. ddd 
Other Pacific Islands 


West Indies (not specified) 
British Honduras 

Central America (not specified) 
Ei ta Pld ths tee EW eyed Mt 
South America (not specified) 
Other countries 


Total Western Hemisphere 
Grand total 


November, 


July to 
November, 
1924 


November, 
1924 





139 


71 
8 


44 
28 
4 





33 


218 


76 








12, 321 
281 
1, 631 


50, 291 
824 

10, 212 
655 
281 

26 

539 
158 
830 

1 





62 
261 
204 | 
206 
1 | 
59 | 
18 | 





63, 817 | 


1,073 | 














119, 639° 


8, 605 





1) FR | 


LY TO NOVEMBRE 


— 


—~ 


t 


_ July to 


iN OVem 
me 


1924 


106 | . 


4, 


49 9 
to, 


TABLE 3.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPART# 
FROM THE UNITED STATES DURING NOVEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY 1% 
NOVEMBER, 1924, BY RACES OR PEOPLES AND BY SEX 








Race or people 


Immigrant 





November, 
1924 


July to 
November, 
1924 


November, 
1924 





African (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian and Moravian (Czech) 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin 


Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian - .._._........- 
Dutch and Fiemish 


Italian — 


south) 


Polish 
Portuguese 
a TS 


ussian 
Ruthenian (Russniak) 
soeeeevinn (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) 


78 
60 
138 
68 
146 
61 
50 
7 
373 
1 


5, 705 
86 

2, 930 
5, 612 
142 

1, 204 
4, 418 
192 
391 


402 
167 


106 


‘ 

73 
131 
432° 

18 
126 

33 
118 























July to 
N ovember 
1924 




















Ly to 
ember 


924 

































ABLE 40 
ACT O 


Afghanistan 
ede... iA s.s + 335-5.< ey Oars ae 
es TEE See eee 
rabian peninsula 
rmenia 


RE om tae ae 
ameroon (British) 


eco VONs tds dele lence wn daaddcuws 
“Ss, - ¢ Seaeeene Sees | 
Denmark 


thiopia (Abyssinia) ---- 
Finland 


a 


sh Free State 


0Cco 

fuscat (Oman) 
auru (British) 
vepal 


‘ew Zealand 
lew Guinea 


ugosla via. 


IMMIGRATION 


—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION 
F 1924, DURING NOVEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO NOVE 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH BOY Ee ee We BY 


,jiens charged to quota are quota immigrants under section 5; those not charged to quota are nonim- 


migrants under section 3 and nonquota immigrants under section 4 of the act] 





Annual 


Country or area of »irth quota 










215 














Number admitted 
; Number 
Charged to quota Ri Total | #dmitted 
+--+ Gage : July to 
July to . to quota oe Novem- 
Novem- Novem- Novem- ber 1924 ber, 1924 i 
ber, 1924 | be, 1924) ber, 1924 | P° 









QUOTA COUNTRIES 








ed ee ee 


(Mesopotamia) -<..- 2.02.22. 2 lee 


ther Pacific Isiands__.__._______ 





ome e eee 


ew enw ee ee 





114, 775 











‘Including colonies, dependencies, or protectorates, 
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TasLe 4.—ALIENS ADMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE IMMIGRATIoy 
ACT OF 193%, DURING NOVEMBER, 1924, AND FROM JULY TO NOVEMBER, 19 BY 
COUNTRY OR AREA OF BIRTH—Concluded ; 





























Number admitted 
Charged t t N ue 
arge o quota r | admitted 
Country or area of birth Annual Not Total | Julyty 
emda | bene) Cd UY to 
to quota | 2amitted) Novem. 
July to T ase. Novem- Novem- ber, 1924 
Novem- Leng ber, 1924 | Der» 1924 
ber, 1924 | DF» *¥6 : 
a 
NONGUOTA COUNTRIES 
ON alk. Al cceckelicenoce-on Rae ‘a oor See 12,404} 12,404 | 51,55 
OS a a eM; EE. re Senet 192 192 | 1 989 
ARAN RRR SRE EA, ee ce cone] Vibe coco op] caeowoees 2, 845 2, 845 | 16, 363 
NE SRG ora ga St AE | | SE 2 |S en eS ee 544 544) 5 1G 
pS a es. eo ). 2 SRE @ ne ES 45 45 449 
I A a a OT aide SRG | are Bae y 9 112 
Fee a ee ee | es ee | a Sere oe ee ee ee 5 
Independent countries of Central and 
SS ST ee a ee | |---------- RR | Reet CPE 536 536 3. 919 
TR Sea ee dha pane + GE. a 16,575 | 16,575 | 78, 
Grand stotal.....s.-......<.......-.| 164, 667 | 62, 935 14,008 | 27,478| 41,576 | 2193.67 
} 





——_—__—_ —_—— 


2 Does notinclude 1,305 aliens from quota countries who arrived prior to June 30,1924, and were admitted 
after that date. 


Venezuelan Act Conceming Immigrants ' 


IGHT classes of immigrants are prohibited from entering or 
E. living in Venezuela, according to an act adopted in that coun- 
try on July 1, 1923. The exeluded classes are as follows: (1) 
Those whose presence might cause a disturbance of the peace or 
endanger international relations; (2) immigrants regarded as unde- 
sirables by the immigration act; (3) persons guilty of common-law 
offenses unless they have completed their sentence or have obtained 
immunity under the statute of limitations; (4) those who are without 
visible means of livelihood; (5) persons under 16 years of age unless 
accompanied by an adult or unless a resident assumes responsibility 
for their maintenance; (6) those who belong to an organization which 
favors revolution or the assassination of public officials; (7) persons 
suffering from dise:.ses which endanger the public health, such as 
leprosy, trachoma, etc.; and (8) those who a to comply with the 
i registration formalities. 
mmigrant aliens are exempt from military service and military 
taxes but they are not permitted to take an active part in public 
affairs of the Republic. | 
Immigrants arriving in Venezuela are required to report to the 
authorities their place of residence within two weeks after their 
arrival, to prove their identity, and to declare their intention as to 
remaining permanently in that country. 
Those immigrants who have been excluded or expelled and subse- 
quently return to Venezuela are liable to a penalty of from 6 to 2 
months’ imprisonment, to be followed by expulsion. 


— 





1 International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Dec. 1, 1924, pp. 53, 54 
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TION 

i, BY 

v0 FACTORY INSPECTION 

, 1924 

= Massachusetts 

1 COMMUNICATION from the Department of Labor and In- 
6,28 dustries dated January 8, 1925, states that during the month 


“wit November, 4,679 a ae were made by the department in 
“MM onnection with the enforcement of the general labor iaws of the 
tate. There were 1,401 orders issued dealing with the employment 
-—f{ women and minors, industrial health, and industrial safety. There 
“Bere 30 licenses granted for home work during the month. The 
,7Mnount of $2,113.71 m wages was paid by employers to employees 
— iter complaint had been entered with the department. 











““H® There were 31 prosecutions during the month. Yerdicts of guilty 
vere given in 27 cases. Of the 31 cases prosecuted, 20 of the cases 
ere for nonpayment of wages. 

or 

‘1 New York 

ie ACTORY inspections made during the year 1922-23 by the 

: factory-inspection division of the New York Department of 


labor, as reported in the 1923 report of the industrial commissioner, 
numbered 61,807, while mercantile establishment inspections num- 
bered 59,807. The number of orders issued for violations of various 
provisions of the labor law were as follows: 





ity 
xi . Mercantile 
Factories establishments 
is ETSI OR 8 ne ange Tnte nnn ieee 58, 041 59, 681 
as lh Railing Di TED ys prog Pd. 31, 623 12, 311 
he Aceident prevention _____ MoO as LAR US 36, 454 8, 006 
Dee smotection. 0130 5. Leulueid cline 2) FOS. sou 2h 
Women and minors__...-..-_---.----++-s.- 90 36 
ry CS yaar ares ilies il adenine mk 845 3, 701 
lic ce, a 54 26 
Boetak i. ci bs7oOls twdéi-loJom 129, 812 78, 761 


‘ir | Some 9,995 orders were-served on employers who had failed to 


to Make out the required insurance of their workmen’s compensation 
nsk, 


= . 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING 





AMONG the activities reported by the State labor bureaus anq 
noted in this issue of the Monruty LaBor REVIEW are th 
following: 

Arkansas.—Recent employment statistics, page 132. 

Californva.—Recent employment statistics, page 135. 

Colorado.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensatio 
act, page 178. 

Hawavi.—Operations under the workmen’s compensation «ct, 
page 179. 

Illinois.—Recent employment statistics, pages 132 and 137. 

lowa.—Recent employment statistics, pages 133 and 138. 

Maryland.—Recent employment statistics, page 140. 

Massachusetts.—Average weekly earnings of workers in manufa. 
turing establishments, page 96; recent employment statistics, page 
133 and 141; and factory inspection, page 217. 

New York.—Recent employment statistics, page 142; aftereffects 
of industrial accidents upon women, page 174; operations under the 
State workmen’s compensation act, page 180; and factory inspection, 

age 217. 
. The annual report of the New York State Department of Labor, 
recently issued, reviews the activities of the department in each of 
its divisions during the year ending June 30, 1923. | 

According to this report 129 industrial disputes came to the atten- 
tion of the bureau of industrial relations; 1 lockout was reported. 
Of the controversies which reached the strike stage, 42 were success 
ful, 25 were partly successful, and 32 were lost. These disputes 
involved 154,761 workers and caused a loss of working time estimated 
at 2,618,060 days. 

During the year ending August 31, 1923, 63 cases of industrial 
disease were reported. OF these, 45 were cases of lead poisoning, !2 
of caisson disease, 3 of anthrax, and 3 wood-alcohol poisoning. | 

North Dakota.—The eighteenth biennial report of the Department! 
of Agriculture and Labor of North Dakota, for the period ending 
June 30, 1924, contains among other data statistical information 4s 
to the number and membership of labor organizations, the operation 
of coal mines, the amount of labor employed in farming, and the 
average wage paid to farm workers. 

In 1923 there were 29 local trade-unions reported, located in five 
towns aud having a total membership of 1,773. In the coal-mining 
industry there were 19 branches of the union with 968 member. 
The average hours worked in the mines during 1923 ranged from? 
to 13, although in most cases the 8-hour day prevailed. The totul 
wages of those employed in the mines amounted to $427,082. 

The total number of farm workers in 1923 was 30,437, including 


5,596 women. The average monthly wages of the men nonp 9 from 


$10 to $71 in the different counties, while the average for the Stale 
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. a whole was $41. Women’s wages ranged from $10 to $51, the 
verage for the State being $27. The total amount of wages paid 
farm workers in 1923, including wages paid during the harvest, 
3 $14,835,097. a 

Qhio.—Recent employment statistics, page 133. 
(klahoma.—Recent employment statistics, pages 134 and 143. 
Pennsylvania.—The Department of Labor and Industry of Penn- 
lvania has just issued a special bulletin giving union scales of 
rages and hours of labor in Pennsylvania, during the period 1919 to 
924. The report covers 16 cities from 1919 to 1923; in 1924, how- 
ver, the number was increased to 24. 

The report of the placement work of the public employment offices 
f Pennsylvania is given on pase 134. 

Vermont.—Operations under the State workmen’s compensation 
ct, page 181. 

Wisconsin.—Recent employment statistics, pages 134 and 144. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR 





Change in Personnel of New York Industrial Commission ' 


R. BERNARD L. SHIENTAG, Industrial Commissioner 
New York State, recently resigned his office to accept appoint. 
ment as city court justice in New York City. He will be succeedes 
in office by Dr. James A. Hamilton, former secretary of state ¢ 
New York, who has also served for many years with the State depart. 
ment of education. Doctor Hamilton’s term as industrial commis. 
sioner will expire December 31, 1928. 





Immigrants Wanted for Agricultural Labor in Argentina ” 


FoR the purpose of encouraging agricultural development i 

Argentina, ees Le Breton, the Argentine Minister of Aor: 
culture, urges prompt legislation and emphasizes the fact that greater 
inducements must be made to attract a favorable class of immigranis. 
This is necessary, he points out, in view of the fact that living con- 
ditions in all of the countries from which Argentine immigration has 
come have been improved to such an extent that unless more attrac § 
tive offers are made immigration will continue to decline. 

Taking into consideration the number of immigrants who have 
left Argentina during the last 10 years there is a gain of only 1), 
immigrants, or a little more than 10,000 a year. This condition is 
considered grave, inasmuch as the decline continues, 1924 fivures 
showing a decrease from those of the previous year. Estimates of 
the next crop indicate an actual decline in the area under cultivation 
as compared with that of previous years. 





Reorganization of Belgian Ministry of Industry and Labor * 


B* A decree of September 6, 1924, the Belgian Ministry of Industry 

and Labor has been changed to the Ministry of Industry, Labor, 
and Social Welfare. The number of bureaus has been reduced from 
nine to five. In addition to the general secretariat, these offices are: 
The bureau of mines; the bureau of industry; the bureau of indusir:! 
and vocational education; the bureau of labor; and the bureau 0! 
social insurance and welfare. The offices under the general labor 
bureau are the labor office, the factory inspection service, the indus- 
trial health service, and the office of the joint national and regional 
industrial committees. 


—— 








1 New York Times, Jan. 2, 1925. 

2 Commerce Reports, Washington, Dec. 22, 1924, p. 698. a 

? Belgium. Ministére de)’Industrie, du Travail et dela Prévoyance Sociale. Revue du Travail, Brus 
pels, Oct. 31, 1924, p. 2077. 
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New Danish Social and Labor Periodical 


HE December, 1924, issue of Meddelelser fra Socialraadets Sekre- 

tariat contains the announcement that beginning with January, 

1925, the Danish Social Ministry will publish a monthly periodical 

alled ‘‘Socialt. Tidsskrift.’”?’ Among the subjects sveniel oa be: 
Hours of work, wages, employment and unemployment, labor 
sputes, apprenticeship, profit sharin , housing, social hygiene, ete. 

» fl pon the beginning of publication of this new periodical, Meddelelser 
"Wr Socialraadets Sekretariat and Social Forsorg will be discontinued. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Co.Lorapo.—Industrial Commission. Seventh report, December 1, 1922, to Dp. 
cember 1,1928. Denver, [19242]. 176 pp., charts. 


A summary of this report is given on pages 178 and 179 of this issue of the 
MontTHuiy Lasor Review. 


New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Annual report for the 12 months ended 
June 30, 1923. Albany, 1924. 183 pp. Legislative doc. (1924), No. 27. 

Data taken from this report, relative to certain activities of the department 

on employment statistics, workmen’s compensation, and factory inspection, ar 


given on pages 142, 180, and 217 of this issue of the Montuiy Lapor Reviny, 


—— —— Bureau of Women in Industry. Some social and economic effects of 
work accidents to women. A study of 500 women compensated for permanent 
partialinjuries. Albany, 1924. 67 pp. Special bulletin No. 127. 


A summary of the findings of this report is given on pages 174 to 176 of this 
issue of the Montuiy Lasor Revinw. 


NortuH Daxota.—Department of Agriculture and Labor. Eighteenth biennial 
report, for the period ending June 80,1924. Bismarck, 1924. 141 pp. 


Data from this report are given on pages 218 and 219 of this issue of the 
MontTsuy Lasor Review. 
OxLAHOMA.—[Department of Labor?] Labor laws of the State of Oklahoma. 
[Oklahoma City], 1923. 96 pp. 
Contains opinions of attorney general construing certain provisions’ of these 
laws, but does not contain the mining laws and the workmen’s compensation law. 
PENNSYLVANIA.— Department of Labor and Industry. Union scale of wages and 


hours of labor, 1919-1924. Harrisburg, 1924. 119 pp. Labor and Industry, 
special bulletin. 


VerMONnT.—Commissioner of Industries. Biennial report for the two years ending 
June 30,1924. Rutland, 1924. 25 pp. 
A summary of this report is given on pages 181 to 183 of this issue of the 
MonTuiy Laspor REvIEw. 
Unitep Statres.—Bureau of Efficiency. Report for the period from November 1, 
1923, to October 31, 1924. Washington, 1924. v, 18 pp., folder. 
In addition to a report of the bureau’s activities during the year, contains an 
appendix describing in detail the method to be used by Government departments 
in making efficiency ratings of civil service employees. 





Civil Service Commission. Civil service act and rules, statutes, executive 
orders, and regulations, with notes and legal decisions, amended to Sepiember |, 
1924. Washington, 1924. 127 pp. 

Department of Agriculture. Agriculiure yearbook, 1923. Washington, 19-4. 
v, 1284 pp. 

Reviews the agricultural situation during 1923, gives statistics on the various 
crops, farm animals, etc., and contains special articles on various agricultw! 
problems, including farm ow ership and tenancy. Certain extracts from t)' 
report, relative to the economic condition of the farmer, are given on pages 5 
and 81 of this issue of the Montuiy LasBor Review. 
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iyr7rep STATES.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

~ Commerce. Statistical abstract of the United States, 1923. Washington, 1924. 

zav, 878 pp. 

The sections of this report which relate to labor include statistics of wages, 

prices, and cost of living, hours of labor, industrial accidents, vocational educa- 

ion, and immigration. . 

Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report, fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1924. Washington, 1924. vi, 158 pp. 

Contains detailed figures as to immigration and emigration, summary figures 

or which have already been given from month to month in the Montuiy LaBor 
De. REVIEW. 

—— Bureau of Naturalization. Annual report, fiscal year ended June 30, 
the 1924. Washington, 1924. 47 pp. 

Contains statistics of naturalization of aliens and Americanization work 
nde iggemong aliens, and recommendations of changes in the present naturalization 
law. During the fiscal year 150,510 aliens were admitted to citizenship. Of 
these new citizens the largest proportion (18.46 per cent) came from Italy; 
7.56 per cent came from Poland; 15.01 per cent from the British Empire; and 
10.64 per cent from Russia. No other country furnished as much as 10 per 
ent of the total. 

— Children’s Bureau. Child labor in the United States: ten questions 


answered. Washington, 1924. 36 pp. Bureau publication No. 114. Third 
edition. 


A summary of information in regard to child labor, arranged in the form of 

answers to questions dealing with the number of children at work, their distri- 

bution among the various occupations and sections of the country, legal regula- 
tions governing their employment, minimum standards for children entering 
employment, and the like. 

Child labor; outlines for study. Washington, 1924. vi, 61 pp. 
Separate No. 4, Child care and child welfare. Bureau publication No. 93. 
Fourth edition. 

Prepared in cooperation with the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Gives outlines covering the history of the movement for prohibition and regu- 
and @Mlation of child labor; the present extent and distribution of child labor in the 
‘") MB United States; the causes, social cost, and prevention of child labor; the legal 

status of child labor in the United States as of September 15, 1924; vocational 

‘\ Mi education and vocational guidance in the United States; and minimum standards 

for children entering employment. 


State child labor standards, September 15, 1924. Washington, 
1924. Chart No. 1. 


State compulsory school attendance standards affecting the employ- 
ment of minors, September 15, 1924. Washington, 1924. Chart No. 2. 


Two summaries, in tabular form, of the State laws affecting child labor and 
‘DU MM school attendance throughout the Union, as they existed September 15, 1924. 
Twelfth annual report, for fiscal year ended June 30, 1924. Wash- 
tive ington, 1924. wi, 36 pp. 

Reviews the work of the year, discusses the situation in regard to industrial 
and rural employment of children, child welfare, and legislation concerning 
thildren, and outlines the program of work planned for the future. 
ee Women’s Bureau. Domestic workers and their employment relations: 

A study based on the records of the Domestic Efficiency Association of Balti- 
pro Md., by Mary V. Robinson. Washington, 1924. v, 87 pp. Bulletin 
hi 0. 39. 
80 Some of the findings of this study are given on pages 7 to 9 of this issue 
of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 
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Unirep Srates.— Department of the Interior. Report of the Governor of Haingi 
for the fiscal year ended June 30,1924. Washington, 1924. iv, 119 pp., al 

A summary of this report, in so far as it relates to workmen’s compensatiy) 
is given on page 179 of this issue of the Montuty LAsor Review. | 


—-—- Bureau of Mines. Sanitation in mines, by R. R. Sayers. Wa. 
1924. wi, 16 pp. Miners’ circular 28. 
In this pamphlet common unsafe practices in mines regarding drinking wato, 
sewage disposal, and ventilation are pointed out, and a summary is givoey ,; 
proper methods to be followed to insure proper sanitation in these particulars | 


Navy Department. Schedule of wages for civil employees under the N qj 
Establishment, within continental limits of the United States and Pearl Harhy, 
Hawaii, for the calendar year 1925. Washington, 1924. wii, 26 pp. 


Most of the rates contained in this report are given on pages 83 to &6 of this 
issue of the Montniy LAasor Review. 


Official—Foreign Countries 


AusTrRALIA (New Sours Wates).—Department of Labor and_ Industry 
Report on the working of the factories and shops act, 1912, during the year 192 
Sydney, 1924. 41 pp. 

Statistical data are given as to the number of factories, employees, accidents 
prosecutions, and the like, and reports are included from the different loc 
inspectors. For the State the number of persons employed in factories wa 
131,561, of whom 5.7 per cent were under 16 years of age, 10.5 per c 
16 but under 18 years, 13.4 per cent were 18 but under 21, and 70.4 per ce: 

21 and over. Male workers formed 72.9 per cent of the total. 

—— (QUEENSLAND).—Registrar of Friendly Societies, Building Societies, and 
Industrial and Provident Societies. Thirty-ninth report. Brisbane, | 
25 pp. 

At the end of 1923 there were 18 separately registered benefit friendly svocicties 
in Queensland, many of them having numerous branches. The membership was 
59,649, an increase of 2,048 for the year. Benefits paid out during the year 
amounted to £170,164, the highest amount ever paid in a single year. ()f this 
amount, 36.3 per cent was for sickness benefits, 14.7 per cent for funeral benefits, 
and 49 per cent for medical attendance and medicines. Capital at the eud of 
the year amounted to £1,227,043, an increase of 11s. 7d. per member for the year. 
This satisfactory surplus is attributed to excellent investments. 

—— (WesTERN AvstTrRALiA).—Registry Department. Statistical register for th 
year 1923-24 and previous years. Parts XI and XII: Local government ani 
miscellaneous. Perth, 1924. 23 pp. 

Gives among other data a summary of the work of the State labor bureau for 
the year ending June 30, 1924, showing a total of 10,424 applicants for employ- 
ment, of whom 8,021 were placed. During the 10 years ending June 30, 1924, 
railroad fares totaling £23,231 were advanced to 19,942 applicants for work to 
help them reach the place at which employment was found for them, and of this 
amount 79 per cent had been refunded. 


Canapa (OnTARIO).—Mothers’ Allowances Commission. First annual :¢pott, 


1920-21. Toronto, 1922. 66 pp. 
— Second annual report, 1921-22. Toronto, 1923. 65 pp. 
Third annual report, 1922-23. Toronto, 1924. 24 pp. 
Some account of the work described in these reports is given on pages 183 and 
184 of this issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review. 
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yite.—Oficina del Trabajo. Boletin nim. 21, afto 1923. Santiago, 1924. 368 
0D. 

rhs bulletin contains statistical tables on prices and cost of living, industrial 
ccidents, the working population classified by industries, and average wages, 
employment, employment service, etc. Recent decrees relating to labor are 
]so included. 

INLAND.—{Socialministeriet. | Statistiska CentralbyrAn.] Befolkningens férdel- 
ning efter yrke och ndring i Helsingfors, Abo, Viborg, Tammerfors, Vasa, 
Uledborg, Bjérneborg, Kuopio, Lahti och Kotka den 8 December 1920. Text. 
Helsingfors, 1924. 69 pp. Finlands officiella statistik VI. Befolknings- 
statistik 58:2. 

This report, issued by the Central Statistical Bureau of Finland, deals with 
population according to occupation in the 10 cities in Finland covered by the 
ensus of December 8, 1920. 
neat Brirarn.—[Census Office.] Census, 1921: Classification of industries. 

London, 1924. vit, 79 pp. 
— Census, 1921: Classification of occupations. London, 1924. vi, 195 pp. 

INTERNATIONAL LABor Orrice.—Family allowances; the remuneration of labor 
according to need. Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours), No. 13. 
Geneva, 1924. ww, 186 pp. 

This report embodies the results of an investigation undertaken in response 
o numerous requests for information on family allowances. Part I is a general 
survey of the subject, including a discussion of the objects of family allowances, 
he methods of providing for these grants, and the regulations for their payment, 
and Part IL gives an account of the movement for family allowances in 16 
countries. One of the appendixes contains a brief bibliography. 

i— Hours of labor in industry. Czechoslovak Republic. Geneva, 1924. 46 pp. 
Studies and reports, series D (wages and hours), No. 12. 

A report on the hours of labor in industry in Czechoslovakia, reviewing the 
legislation in force on the subject, the administration of the existing laws, and 
the regulation of the hours of labor in various industries by collective agreements. 
— — Netherlands. Geneva, 1923. 3i pp. Studies and reporis, series D 

(wages and hours), No. 11. 

A report on the hours of labor in industry in the Netherlands. It gives a digest 
of the general and special legislation in force on the subject, and shows how this 
legislation is being enforced and how the working time has been regulated by 
collective agreements. 

Norway.—{Departementet for Sociale Saker.] Statistiske Centralbyré. Det 
134€ Nordiske statistiske m@tle holdt i Kristiania 25-26 August, 1924. Chris- 
tianta, 1924. 140 pp. 

A report issued by the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway on proceedings 
of the thirteenth Scandinavian statistical meeting held at Christiania August 25 
and 26, 1924. Discussions at this meeting included those on the subjects of 
what should be included and what methods should be used in a census of manu- 
factures, the most desirable groupings in an occupational census, and the value 
of the methods used in computing wholesale price indexes in various countries. 
Folketellingen i Norge 1 desember 1920. Ottende hefte: Bolig- 
statistikk—bygder. Christiania, 1924. [Various paging.| Norges offisielle 

statistikk, Vi f , 144. 

Housing statistics covering rural districts in Norway, December 1, 1920. 

Megling og voldgifi. Tariffavtaler og arbeidskonflikter, 1928. 
Christiania, 1924. 29*, 42 pp. Norges offisielle statistikk, VII, 148. 

This report, issued by the Central Statistical Bureau of Norway, contains 
information on conciliation and arbitration, collective agreements, and labor 
disputes in Norway in 1923. 
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Spain.— Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Direccién Genera) de 
Estadistica. Anuario estadistico de Espaita, afio 1X, 1922-238. Ma) Irid 
1924. xxiii, 513 pp. 

In addition to statistical data relating to population, production, agric ulture 
commerce, etc., this volume contains tables showing index numbers of fo, 
prices, industrial accidents, strikes, and wages in Spain. Wage statistics from 
this report are given on page 100 of this issue of the MonTHLy LaBor Reyizy 
SweDEN.—[Socialdepartementet.] Riksférsikringsanstalten. [Berdittelse] dr 1929 

Stockholm, 1924. 82 pp. Sveriges officiella statistik. Férsdékringsvisen, 

A report on the operations of the State Insurance Institute of Sweden for th 
year 1923. It covers operations under the accident insurance laws of 1901 ayq 
1916, accident insurance for fishermen, compensation for injuries received jy 
military service, pensions for children of unmarried mothers, life insurance jp 
connection with housing loans, compensation for injuries incurred because of 
conditions during World War, other activities, administrative costs, and per. 
sonnel. A summary in French is also given. 

Socialstyrelsen. Arbetartillgdng, arbetstid och arbetslén inom sycvige 
jordbruk dr 1923. Jémte specialundersékning rérande vissa léne- och aries. 
forhdllanden (Del 2). Stockholm, 1924. 75 pp. Sveriges officiella siatistij: 
Socialstatistik. 

This report, issued by the Swedish Social Board (Socialstyrelsen), deals with 
labor supply, hours of work, and wages in agriculture in Sweden in 1923. It als 
contains data on a special investigation into wages and working conditions of 
various classes of workers in agriculture on a larger scale in 1920-21 and 1921-2, 
SwiTzERLAND.—Conseil Fédéral. Message a l’ Assemblée fédérale a Vappvid'n 

projet de lot sur le statut des fonctionnaires fédérauz du 18 juillet, 1924. | Berni) 
1924. 848 pp., tables, and charts. 


In addition to the interesting data on the civil service of Switzerla: 
document contains recent wage statistics for various private industries 


country. 
Unofficial 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. Executive Council. Report to the fori,-/ 
annual convention, El Paso, Tex., November 17, 1924. Washingto 
88 pp. 

A summary of this report and of the work of the convention is gi 
pages 186 to 189 of this issue of the Monruity Lasor Review. 
ARBEITSRECHT UND ARBEITERSCHUTZ (EINSCHLIESSLICH VERSORGUNG UND |! tR- 

SORGE FUR DIE KrixGsoPrer). Die sozialpolitische Gesetzgebung des Reichs 
nach dem Stande vom August 1924. 4 neubearbeite Ausgabe. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1924. Teil 1, viii, 210 pp.; Teil 2, vi, 343 pp. 

A handbook (in two volumes) of German Federal socio-political legislation 
enacted up to August, 1924. Volume 1 is given over to a systematic review of 
the laws, decrees, orders, etc., in the field of the labor contract, works and economic 
councils, chambers of labor, home workers’ wage boards, hours of labor, protec- 
tion of labor, employment exchanges, unemployment relief, emigration, care of 
persons injured in the war, social insurance, housing, and international |abor 
legislation. Volume 2 contains the texts of the laws discussed in volume !. 


Bocarpvus, Emory 8S. Essentials of Americanization. Los Angeles, University of 
Southern California Press, 1923. 442 pp. Third revised edition. 


The writer’s experience in teaching English to foreigners and as an investi- 
gator of living conditions, social attitudes, and the process of assimilation of 
immigrants forms the basis of this study. The scope of Americanization is out 
lined and several chapters are devoted to a discussion of American ideals. ‘The 
problem is also dealt with from the standpoint of the different elements of our 
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opulation, beginning with unassimilated native groups—American Indian, 
jegro, and southern mountaineer—and with the different European and 

\.iatic peoples and the Mexican immigrant. The last section takes up industrial, 

cial, racial, political, and educational phases of Americanization. There is a 

<t of selected readings. 

san, REvBEN D. Civilian vocational rehabilitation. [Chicago?], 1924. Re- 

— printed from the Journal of Political Economy, December, 1924, pp. 665-689. 

The purpose of this study of the operation of the Federal civilian rehabilita- 

ion act is to show that the rehabilitation problem is much more of an industrial 
roblem than was supposed at the time the law was passed, and that its adminis- 
ration properly belongs with the administration of the workmen’s compensa- 
ion laws in the different States rather than under the State boards for vocational 
education. 

HINESE SOCIAL AND Po.iticaL Science Association. Peking rugs and Peking 
boys: A study of the rug industry in Peking, by C. C. Chu and Thos. C. Blais- 
dell, jr. Peking, 1924. wi, 47 pp. Special supplement of the Chinese Social 
and Political Science Review, April, 1924. 

A digest of this report is given on pages 9 to 12 of this issue of the MonTHLY 

Lasor REVIEW. 


Coz, G. D. H. Organized labor; an introduction to trade-unionism. London, 
George Allen & Unwin (Lid.), 1924. xii, 182 pp., diagrams. 

This study of British trade-unionism takes up the structure and government 
of trade-unions; internal problems, such as interunion relations, women in trade- 
unions, democratic control, and political action; trade-unions at work, includ- 
ing collective bargaining, negotiation and arbitration, strikes and lockouts, 
wage rates and hours of labor, and the question of factory control; and the 
lation of trade-unionism to the State. The appendixes include a variety of 
statistical materia! as to trade-union membership, international trade-union 
organization, membership and electoral record of the Labor Party, income and 
expenditures of the unions, and strikes and lockouts. 


CotumB1A University. Labor policy of the United States Steel Corporation, by 
Charles A. Gulick, jr. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. 200 pp. 
Studies in history, economics, and public law, Vol. CX VI, No.1. Whole No. 
258. 

The policies of the United States Steel Corporation in dealing with labor 
problems are interpreted by the writer from material much of which has been 


previously published. 


Comirt CENTRAL DEs ALLOCATIONS FAMILIALES. IVé Congrés national des allo- 
cations familiales tenu & Mulhouse du 26 au 29 Mati 1924. Paris, 7, Rue 
de Madrid, [1924]. 148 pp. 


Proceedings of the Fourth National Congress of Family Allowance Funds. 
Contains a number of addresses on the operation of French equalization funds 
for family allowances. One whole section is devoted to the hygienic services of 
such funds. 


Comiré pes ALLocaTiIons Famitiates. JII¢ Congrés national des allocations 
familiales tenu a@ Nantes du 4 au 6 Juin 1923. Paris, 7, Rue de Madrid, 
1923. 173 pp. 

Proceedings of the Third National Congress of Family Allowance Funds. 
Among the subjects taken up in these proceedings are the distribution of allow- 
ances aceording to family responsibilities, the distribution of costs among mem- 
bers affiliated with equalization funds, and methods for maintaining a labor 


supply. 
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ComMISssION SYNDICALE DE Beteique. Rapporis soumis aux délihératinns de 
XXII¢ congrés syndical des 27 et 28 Juillet 1923, Bruzelles. Brussels. Rig 
Joseph Stevens, 8, [1923]. 27 pp. 

The two reports in this pamphlet deal, respectively, with family al 


lowaneey 
and workers’ control. 


——- Le sursalaire et les allocations familiales, par Jos. Bondas. Brussels, Ry 
Joseph Stevens, 8. 48 pp. Les ‘‘Cahiers’’, No. 2, December, 1922. 


A study made by the assistant secretary of the Belgian trade-union cop. 
mittee. The author indicates the serious opposition of employers to the legaliza. 
tion of family allowances. 

—— XXII¢ Congres syndical tenu les 27 et 28 Juillet 1923, Bruzelles.  Brisgo); 
Rue Joseph Stevens, 8, 1923. 131 pp. 

Contains proceedings of the 22d trade-union congress. Among other subjects 

the family-allowance system is discussed at length. 


Dor, Georaes. L’Arbitrage obligatoire des conflits entre le capital et le travail 
Liége, V. Bourguignon, [1924]. 49 pp. 
This is a study of compulsory arbitration of labor disputes, particularly of 
the systems in operation in Australia, New Zealand, and New South Wal 
and the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, with a review of the reasons jt 


is opposed by employers and workers. 


EncE.s, Frans. -Naar aanleiding van ’t Gezinsloon. Antwerp, 1922. ° 556 py. 
A report on the theory and development of the so-called “family wage” 
(family allowance) system in Europe. 


INsTiITUT DE SocroLoaiz pE Turin. Congres Sociologique International, 7 
9-15 octobre 1921. Modena, 1922. 226 pp. 


An account of the proceedings, discussions, papers read, and reso 
adopted at the International Sociological Congress held at Turin, Octo! 
15, 1921. 


Istituto INTERNAZIONALE pI SocrouoGia pi Torino. Il Congresso So. 
Internationale, Vienna 1—8 ottobre 1922. Modena, 1923. 221 pp. 


An account of the proceedings, discussions, papers read, and reso! 
adopted at the International Sociological Congress held at Vienna, Oc! 
to 8, 1922. 

Is UNEMPLOYMENT INEVITABLE? An analysis and a forecast. Londo» 
milian & Co. (Ltd.), 1924. viii, 388 pp., diagrams. 

This volume is a continuation of the investigations embodied in ‘The third 
winter of unemployment,” published in 1923, and deals with some of the 
lying causes of unemployment. Part I contains a general survey and forecast 
covering the scope of the problem, trade cycles, the economic position of Great 
Britain, and the future of the world’s trade. The other sections consist of a 
series of papers which are divided into economic memoranda; condition of J 
British industries; and statistical inquiries concerning the future employable 
population of Great Britain, regularizing the demand for labor by postponi 
or accelerating work, and the effect on employment of adjusting rates o! 
by index numbers. 

Kummer, Fritz. Hines Arbeiters Weltreise. Jena, Thiiringer Verlagsanstu 
Druckerei, 1924. viii, 418 pp., map, and illustrations. 

In this volume the author, a machinist, describes his impressions of a 3-year 
trip around the world made in pre-war times. The trip took him from Stuttgart, 
Germany, to New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, California, Yokoliama, 
Tokyo, Osaka, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hongkong, Singapore, Colombo, Palestine, 
Port Said, Cairo, Naples, Genoa, and back to Stuttgart. 
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’ yi What distinguishes this travel book from other books of this kind is that it 
vais nearly exclusively with the conditions under which the workers live in the 
pop, in the home, and in society in the various localities and countries visited 
‘CHE. the author. 


=) 
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jwnesoTA, Untversity or. Agricultural Experiment Station. Cooperative 


Ry central marketing organization, by John D. Black and H. Bruce Price. St. 
Paul, 1924. 112 pp. Bulletin No. 211. 
-OMs Discusses in detail the two types of central marketing organizations (central- 


liza. fled and federated), and their problems of organization and management. 
aches the conclusion that ‘‘the problems of control of quality, pooling, feed- 
pg the market, and others must be worked out for each product. The same is 
me for all marketing problems.” 

The authors believe that the potential gains that can reasonably be expected 
) accrue from central marketing associations for Minnesota products will come, 
» the order of their importance, in the following ways: (1) By stabilizing pro- 
juction—adjusting it to changes in demand and to changes in the business 
vele, and eliminating cycles of production; (2) by improving the organization 
f nd management of the locals or in other ways performing the local market 
"Minctions more efficiently; (3) by improving the quality of production by 
‘andardization of varieties, better selection and treatment of seed, better care 
fthe crop, better harvesting methods, etc.; (4) by controlling the time of move- 
Bent to market; (5) by better sorting and grading; (6) by better distribution 

etween markets; (7) by advertising, especially advertising an extra large crop, 
ud by developing new markets; and (8) by securing equality or better in the 

atter of bargaining, and taking away from buyers any possible monopoly 
ulvantage they now enjoy. 

jong This should be a valuable book for the practical farmer cooperator and others 
to Mminterested in cooperative marketing problems. 


PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF. A study of the adequacy of existing programs 
for the training of journeymen molders in the iron and steel foundries of Phila- 
delphia, by Alfred Hector Williams. Philadelphia, 1924. 68 pp. 

~ Some of the findings of this study are given on pages 203 and 204 of this issue 

{the Montuity Lasor ReEvIEw. 


ERussELL SAGE Founpation. Sharing management with the workers: A study of 
the partnership plan of the Dutchess Bleachery, Wappingers Falls, N. Y., by 
ac» Ben M. Selekman. New York, 1924. xiv, 142 pp. Industrial relations 
serves. 
ird Asummary of this study is given in this issue of the Montuiy Lapor REview, 
pages 3 to 6. 


gyi versitir Lerezia. Institut fiir Arbeitsrecht. Arbeitsrecht als Rechtsbegriff, 
al von Dr. Lutz Richter. Leipzig, A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1923. 


1 26 pp. Schriften, 3. Heft. 
of @@ A doctrinal study on labor legislation as a legal concept. 
ble #—- —— Die Tarifnormen Kollision von Dr. Erich Becker. Leipzig, A. Deichert- 
ing sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1924. x, 56 pp. Schriften, 4. Heft. 
ves HH A legal study aiming at a solution of the problem as to which collective labor 


Wizreement is to govern a labor contract that comes within the scope of several 
wo leetive agreements as to place, time, person, and vocation. Owing to the close 
ietwork of collective agreements existing in Germany, this problem has become 
very acute in that country. 
VaNDERBLUE, Homer B. Problems in business economics. Chicago, A. W. 
Shaw Co., 1924. xix, 631 pp., charts. 

The first part of this work takes up the various factors of the business cycle; 
the second part, financial, operating, and distribution problems; and the third, 
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measurement of the business cycle. A section on cyclical variation in employ 
ment and one on labor relations in prosperity and depression, giving Concretg 
illustrations of the working out of these problems by different industries 


; are 
included. 


VERBAND DER WEIBLICHEN HANDELS- UND BUROANGESTELLTEN E. V. J ,});) - 


fiir Frawenarbeit. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Kaiser-Allee 25, 1924. 112 y, 
A yearbook on woman labor published by the German Federation of W oman 
Mercantile and Office Employees. The volume contains a number of articles ad 
woman labor, dealing with psychotechnical vocational tests for wome: recent 
protective labor legislation for women, vocational training schools, women jy 
public administrative and factory inspection services, the economic ani so¢jq) 
situation of woman professional social workers, postal, telegraph, and coy. 
mercial employees, and of woman factory workers. A bibliography of rece; 
publications on woman labor concludes the volume. 
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